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Liquid HCN fumigation kills (1) while 
penetrating the product, (2) while re- 
tained in the product, and (3) while 
leaving the product. \t destroys insect 
life in all stages from egg to adult... 
is quick, safe and convenient to use... 
leaves absolutely no harmful after- 
effects on your foodstuffs. At the same 
time, it reaches into each crack and 
crevice of floor, walls, ceiling and 
equipment, destroying insects, rodents 
and other pests, wherever they are 


hidden! 
You should have just that kind of 








efficient, reliable pest control for your 
plant and product. It is readily pro- 
vided! Just consult the Industrial Fumi- 
gation Engineer in your district. He'll 
gladly go over your whole pest control 
problem with you...and, if you wish, 
take it off your hands. If you don’t 
happen to know him already, drop us 
a line and we'll have him get in touch 
with you. You incur no obligation. 
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OSTWAR realities are now revealing develop- 

ments reminiscent of the rigid framework in 
which business was required to operate in NRA 
days. It recalls those unlamented days, but does 
not exactly parallel them. For in the middle 
’thirties there were no war plants to be recon- 
verted back to products of peace. Nor were there 
price ceilings. But there were floors under wages. 
Today we have — not floors — but powerful jacks 
that tend to force wages and costs higher. 

Economic theory in Washington is being given 
a glorious experimental test. Under OPA control, 
prices may not be increased except under most 
elaborate restriction’, Yet the lid is off on wage 
and salary increases provided selling prices are 
not thereby increased. It’s a good trick if you can 
do it. 

The theory is that a larger volume of sales can 
be achieved, under a semblance of 1941 prices, 
than the potential volume that could be achieved 
if higher prices prevailed today. Also that the in- 
creased volume of sales will increase employment 
as everyone desires. But there is still a fly in the 
ointment. The idea in Washington is that unit- 
costs of production can be held to 1941 levels by 
the expected increase in number of units to be 
manufactured. And those who are spokesmen for 
this idea frequently state that it can be done with- 
out a business going into the red. 

Right there is the point where businessmen and 
Washington economists begin to differ. For busi- 
ness is done for profits, not merely to break even. 
If there is no incentive of real profits, it will be 
increasingly difficult to persuade men in manage- 
ment to undergo the grief and long hours of work 
that are necessary to make a business succeed. If 
business is to be relegated to swapping dollars by 
OPA edicts, there are thousands of men in a man- 
agement capacity who will refuse to continue the 
heavy responsibilities, preferring to play more 
golf and to fish ad. lib. when it is impossible to 
collect even if you win. Management and capital 
balk, just like labor, when they are not paid enough. 

On the other hand, the proponents of the rigid 
price controls have a considerable experience back 
of them. It seems to have been proved, at least to 
their own satisfaction during the war, that the 
increased wartime volume did permit satisfactory 
profits to industry even under price controls. Their 
idea is that it can be done again in the early post- 
war years under continued controls. 

Yet the two instances are not wholly compar- 
able. During the war, there was an unlimited de- 
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Time To Use Common Sense 
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mand from government for production with no 
sales effort. During the early postwar years, there 
is expected, in theory, a parallel unlimited demend 
from civilians. 

Civilians cannot, however, “demand;” cannot 
pay the asked-for price today and recover later a 
part of their money by compulsory renegotiation; 
cannot even buy all they want today. In place of 
one omnipotent customer, there are now 140,000,- 
000 impotent customers. 

In the meantime, loud voices are crying that 
unless business succeeds in employing everybody 
who wants to work, government—the omnipotent 
customer—must provide jobs. Yet, wl:ile the shout- 
ing proceeds, it is very difficult to find competent 
men to fit the peacetime jobs that are already 
available, right now. 

In a spirit of true cooperation, all thinking men 
wish that there would be less braying at the moon, 
less threats of dire things that will happen, and 
a more understanding attitude. It took more than 
four or five weeks to get industry converted to 
war work when the enemy was defeating us at 
every turn. Without such a stimulus, it will take 
considerably more than four or five weeks to re- 
convert, find materials, engage sales personnel and 
get industry started again on peace goods. 

Shouting dire threats and forebodings at in- 
dustrial management and striking industries right 
and left are not stimuli equivalent to a series of 
military defeats or a sunken fleet. A few words of 
encouragement, or even shrieks of silence, would 
be more effective just now. Labor must learn that 
the workers are not the only ones who refuse to 
work when payment is inadequate. There is this 
difference, however. When labor quits work, there 
is a big hoopla about a strike. Everybody knows it. 
But when capital quits work, when owners of 
money refuse to invest, nobody knows it for a 
long time. 

If ‘nothing else comes out of the labor-manage- 
ment conference but a joint realization that both 
groups must combine forces and work to a com- 
mon goal, it will have been a worthy effort. As 
long as labor and management remain at odds, or 
cling to a rule-or-ruin policy, the economy of this 
country is in serious jeopardy. Common sense 
must govern both groups. We are all in the same 
boat. 


At CattoPs, EDITOR 
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The Talk of the Industry 





e Now that we are getting a true 
picture of conditions in Japan and 
the Philippines under Jap rule, it is 
apparent to how great an extent the 
Nips deluded themselves. “Greater 
East Asia Co-poverty Sphere” is the 
correct term. 


@ SOME weeks back the inimitable 
Crosby Gaige telephoned us this 
“poem” which he composed on the 
occasion of Henry Morgenthau’s de- 
parture from the U. S. Treasury: 


Tears, Idle Tears 
(Or, It Pays to be Thrifty) 
I wept so much o’er Madam Perkins 
The family stored my tears in firkins. 
And, goody-goody, that is how 
I had some left for Morgenthau. 


® ARE Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson and Price Administrator 
Bowles singing the same tune? An- 
derson has said, “If we wait until 
food supplies are so plentiful that 
demand weakens and retail prices 
are falling and then eliminate the 
subsidies, the whole burden of the 
price decline is likely to fall on 
farmers.” 

But Bowles has said that price 
ceilings must remain until food sup- 
plies are so plentiful that at least 
three months can elapse with prices 
continuously below the ceilings be- 
fore the controls may be perma- 
nently removed. 

Anderson wants to remove 
the subsidies now while prices are 
strong and let natural prices replace 
subsidized prices, figuring that 
there are enough plentiful non-sub- 
sidized foods around to hold down 
the cost of living. This would add a 
horrid néw term to OPA’s vocab- 
ulary — “price roll-up’ —to those 
whose earlier concept of reality was 
“roll-back.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
probably more nearly correct, but 
OPA Bowles is probably the better 
salesman. 


@ SECRETARY of the Treasury Vin- 
son and Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson ought to get together on 
the matter of inflated farm prices. 
One thinks that the farmers’ finan- 
cial position is better today than it 
ever was before. The other has been 
selling farm land at prices so far 
above any reasonable figure there 
can be no hope of profit from its 
crops. Must be the city slickers who 
are boosting the prices, 
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e IsNn’T it about time to smack down 
the ears of our Russian friends? 
Anyone who has traveled exten- 
sively around the world during the 
past war knows all too well that the 
public expressions and private views 
of people in various lands are often 
strangely inconsistent. The world 
would like to be friendly with Rus- 
sia and, in fact, has gone more than 
half way to demonstrate that friend- 
liness. American attempts to confer 
the benefits of self-rule wherever it 
is possible, or our efforts to plan for 
world security—not merely security 
for ourselves—appear to be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness by our 
Russian ally. 

Russia is the most nearly self-suf- 
ficient nation on earth. It is also the 
largest in area. Why it should ap- 
parently seek more territory, or the 
control of more territory, or go more 
than half-way to offset the friendly 
atmosphere of the recent London 
conference deserves critical exam- 


ination. If it should develop that the 
Russian government is utilizing the 
technic of continual agitation and 
the stirring up strife, as is the tech- 
nic of fellow travelers who happen 
to be citizens of the United States, 
then it is time that Stalin, Molotov 
and Co. were properly informed in 
unmistakable language that we are 
not having any! 


@ THOCE who predict that other na- 
tions will soon have U-235 in quan- 
tity and atomic bombs enough to 
wipe this peace-loving nation off the 
map are reminded that the DuPont 
company had approximately 10,000 
subcontractors when it was en- 
trusted with the construction of the 
Hanford Engineering Works where 
plutonium was manufactured. Sci- 
entists who mdulge in dire predic- 
tions seem to overlook the difference 
between the discovery of a principle 
and its actual engineering into pro- 
duction. 


Hors d Oeuvres 





e Safeway Stores, ’tis said, will go in 
for grade labeling — but it won’t go too 
far. It’s expected to combine grade 
with descriptive labeling, thereby keep- 
ing both feet firmly on the ground — 
one on each side of a controversia 
issue. 


e Japan wants to buy 551,000 tons of 
sugar from the: United States. — Let 
7em eat the grass skirts they scared 
people out of in Hawaii. 


e One pound of natural or process 
Cheddar cheese contains the equivalent 
of 4 qt. of milk in fat, 2-4/5 qt. in pro- 
tein, 3-1/5 qt. in calcium and 3 qt. in 
phosphorous, and is a good source of 
vitamins A and G. Hardly rat food, 
that. 


e It’s “better to light a candle than to 
curse the dark.” So says Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder in defense of what Dr. F. V. 
McCollum calls ‘‘a half-baked and 
wholly inadequate bread-enrichment 
program.” Anyway, the controversy is 
well nourished. 


e A national better-meat-type-chicken 
contest is to be sponsored by A & P. 
How about a jet-propelled job without 
wings? 


e “Chosen to be Frozen for the Ameri- 
can Housewife.” With that slogan, 
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Ultima Frozen Foods Corp. wiil glam- 
orize its line of frosted foods. It’s the 
Park Avenue version of “can’t be 


> 9? 


beaten for eatin’. 


e Annual output of glass containers 
increased from 53,391,000 in 1940 to an 


. estimated 104,000,009 in 1945. Here’s 


at least one business trend that’s easily 
seen through. 


e Blatz Brewing Co. will build a con- 
veyor-tunnel to connect its plant in 
Milwaukee with a railroad siding. So 
a cost advantage long held by Schlitz 
will be Blatzed. 


e Kraft has entered the true-story 
field with “The Romance of Cheese.” 
And therein is an interesting legend. 
Back about 2,000 B.C. an itinerant 
Asian merchant traveled all day over 
the hot desert, carrying goat’s milk 
in a sheep’s-stomach canteen. When the 
merchant drank from his canteen that 
evening, not goat’s milk, but a thin 
watery fluid, poured forth. And inside 
the container was the world’s first 
cheese curd, produced by the action of 
rennin in the sheep’s stomach. 


e Better than a billion bushels of 
wheat will grow this season, crop esti- 
mates indicate. But without shorten- 
ing and sugar, wheat is just so much 
pig feed. F. K. L. 
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Organizational stagnation has set in. 


IS YOUR ORGANIZATION 


STAGNATING? 


Satisfaction—a feeling of having arrived, and finally becoming le- 


thargic—leads to organizational stagnation. Perpetually dynamic 





RGANIZATIONAL stagna- 
tion is the gradual easing-off 

on the part of top executives—those 
same executives whose mental keen- 
ness, alertness, vision and aptitude 
provided the stimulating leadership 
that produced a successful enter- 
prise. These men furnished the pat- 
tern and set the goals that lead to 
accomplishment. Their own energy, 
during their active years, was the 
very life-blood of the orgunization. 
The danger begins when they reach 
the point where they no longer have 
the mental strength and energy to 
inspire and to lead their staff. It is 
here that conscious reeognition of 
the actual condition is so difficult 
ar that the cancer of decay starts. 
in the life cycle of every long- 
lived industrial enterprise, there are 
periodic ocurrences when a new gen- 
eration of managers should take 
over the reins. This period of transi- 
tion, if treated with indecision, is 
*For obvious reasons, the author wishes’ to re- 
Main anonymous. But he has spent many years 


in the food industry in a responsible position — 
THE EpITors. 


leadership is the corrective, even when this means younger blood 


By D. Y. NAMIC* 


extremely critical in industrial cor- 
porate life. 

Innumerable examples in our in- 
dustrial history indicate that the 
seeds of stagnation are first 
sprouted in this period, and the 
growth of organizational stagnation 
gets under way. Failure to recognize 
this evil and to apply corrective 
measures lead inevitably to business 
misfortunes and provide the oppor- 
tunity for new enterprising organi- 
zations to rise and succeed. 

An enterprise automatically 
changes from the offense to the de- 
fense when leadership slackens. The 
situation can be likened to football. 
Defensive tactics will never win the 
game. Similarly, no war was ever 
won by defensive action alone. And 
yet this well-known principle is 
quite frequently violated, usually 
unconsciously, by the very indus- 
trial leaders who have achieved an 
outstanding record of sucess. 
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In perspective, it seems that the 
men who have devoted themselves 
unstintingly to the difficult task of 
attaining success under the Ameri- 
can system of competitive enter- 
prise are more than likely to reach 
the point where they are satisfied 
with their accomplishments. It is 
here that they say, subconsciously : 

“Our goals are reached—why am 
I not deserving of an easier and 
more comfortable period for my re- 
maining years. I’ve worked, built 
and given-of my ability for years 
so, of course, I’ve earned the right 
to coast in these last years of my 
stay. We have good products, ac- 
cepted and well known by the con- 
sumers, and all that is necesary is 
to hold the line and enjoy the profits 
so deservedly earned.” 

The result is plain. The subordi- 
nate executives and workers can see 
it plainly, but they cannot speak— 
much less take corrective .action. 
The business passes from the of- 
fense to the defense. From its boss 


(Turn to page 212) 
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FLOWSHEET FOR PRODUCTION 
OF CANNED PLUM PUDDING 
ON CONTINUOUS BASIS 
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FIG. 1. Flowsheet for making and packaging of canned plum 

pudding by Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Canned Plum Pudding Process 


Put on Continuous Basis 


ROM a strictly mechanical view- 

point, processing a food for the 
armed forces calls for production 
volume that no salesmanager would 
—even in his most expansive imagi- 
nation — consider necessary for a 
new item for a civilian market. 
From a composition viewpoint, foods 
processed for the armed forces must 
have a stability against deteriora- 
tion during handling, storage and 
exposure to climatic changes far in 
excess of the stability needed for the 
same food for domestic markets. 

In the making and packaging of 
plum pudding in camouflaged 300x 
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106 cans is found good examples of 
both types of technological problems 
and their solutions. 

The ‘volume of production re- 
quired could not be achieved through 
existing facilities for steaming and 
further processing the pudding in 
the usual manner. So the first big 
objective was to find a satisfactory 
production method. 

The attainment of that objec- 
tive, in fact, involved solutions of 
two major problems. One had to do 
with the availability of equipment 
by which the production operations 
and the processing might be car- 
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ried out. The second involved modi- 
fication of an existing formula or 
the working out of a new one 
which could be named on existing 
equipment. 

A preliminary survey of availabe 
production equipment revealed the 
availability of a 10x75-ft. gas-fired, 
flat-bed, traveling oven, a 1200-li. 
capacity horizontal dough mixer 
with a beater-arm agitator, and a 
6-pocket rotary filler in the Cincir- 
nati bakery of our company. The re- 
sult was the maping out of a deve’- 
opment and production program 
based on the use of this equipment, 
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Manufacture of a specialty has been converted to a mass- 
production operation. It was done by mechanizing all op- 
erations and establishing close tolerances. It’s significance 
is as broad as the principles. Here are the how's and why’s. 


By WALTER REIMAN and N. H. VOLLE, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


with the traveling oven as the key- 
stone unit. Both the composition of 
the pudding and the coordination of 
these units had to be worked out in 
a way that would permit machine 
handling and automatic operation 
because of the large number of small 
units to be handled in a working day. 


Developing a Formula 


With the general performance of 
the equipment in mind, the first step 
was to work out the composition of 
a pudding which might be heat- 
treated (baked) in*the oven. The 
necessary operations consisted of: 
(1) mixing the batter, (2) filling it 
into cans in the usual manner, (3) 
clinching covers on the cans loosely 
to permit ready escape of vapors and 
gases during baking (but sufficient- 
ly tight to be mechanically secure 
on cans), (4) conveying the cans 
through the heated oven, (5) her- 
metic sealing of the cans, (6) water 
cooling of cans and contents, (7) 
air-drying of can surfaces, and (8) 
packing into shipping containers. 

In an attempt to make a pudding 
which would meet Q.M.C. specifica- 
tions and could be handled on the 
available equipment, the first batters 
made were both baked in the oven 
and steamed and processed in the 
customary manner. Although the 
batters were of the same composi- 
tion, that which was baked was only 
moderately moist and certainly too 
dry in appearance to pass for a 
steamed plum pudding. However, 
the actual moisture content of the 
steamed pudding was only moder- 
ately higher than that of the one 
baked in the oven—not enough 
greater to account for the marked 
diiference in appearance. Mechani- 
cally, the method of handling the 
batter through the oven seemed to 
be satisfactory. The question was 
‘How to increase the apparent mois- 
ture content of the baked batter and 
improve the appearance of the fin- 
ished pudding?” The obvious solu- 
tion was to make the necessary 
cnanges in the formula and the 
processing procedure. 

The most effective change in those 
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FIG. 2. All ingredient creaming and 
blending operations are done in a 
standard beater-arm bakery mixer 
which tilts mechanically to deliver bat- 
ter into a filler feed-hopper. 


details was to increase the percent- 
age of water soaked up by the 
raisins and to reduce that added as 
such to the batter. Other helpful 
changes were the replacement of 
brown sugar Fy invert sugar and 
molasses, a reduction in percentage 
of cracker crumbs used, and an in- 
crease in percentage of whole eggs. 

These changes resulted in a pud- 
ding which apparently was more 
moist than any previously obtained, 
although its actual moisture content 
was practically the same. While the 
apparent moisture level reached was 
satisfactory, it was not as great as 
that in the steamed pudding. Also 
these changes gave a more fluid bat- 
ter than was previously obtained. 
This fluidity caused some trouble, 
because the batter expanded out of 
the can during baking or expanded 
into the seam, plugged it and caused 
the can to blow up to release the ex- 
cessive gas pressure created. These 
difficulties were remedied to some 
extent by very careful adjustment 
of the filling weight to 38-33 oz. of 
batter and closer control of the bak- 
ing temperature. Discontinuing the 
use of the leavening agent also 
proved very helpful in eliminating 
“exploding” of the cans. The pH of 
the batter was maintained at its pre- 
vious level, through the use of so- 
dium citrate or disodium phosphate 
so as to insure proper browning. 





FIG. 3. From the feed-hopper the batter is volumetrically delivered into 3-oz. capacity 
cans by a 6-pocket rotary filler, covered by loosely crimped-on lids, and conveyed 
to a bakery oven on a flat surface endless chain belt. 
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In the early stages of the develop- 
ment work, puddings were baked in 
bright metal cans, cans lacquered on 
the outside only and cans lacquered 
on the outside and enameled inside. 
The effect of radiation from the out- 
side surface of the can on baking 
time and baking temperature was 
impressively demonstrated in these 
tests. The baking time for puddings 
made in the bright metal cans was 
considerably greater than that for 
puddings baked in the other types. 
From the standpoint of baking, the 
puddings made in cans lacquered on 
the outside with a plain tin inside 
seemed to be the most satisfactory 
and at the same time conformed to 
the Army’s policy of lacquering the 
exterior of cans for the dual pur- 
pose of camouflaging and protect- 
ing against corrosion. 

The final formula developed dur- 
ing the experimental work is given 
in Table I. In brief, the shop opera- 
tions based on this formula are as 
follows. 

The shortening, invert sugar, 
skim milk, molasses, cracker crumbs 
and whole eggs are creamed to- 
gether in the mixer. The salt, spices 
and flour are mixed together dry 
and added to the mixer alternately 
with the water—first dry ingredi- 
ents then water until both are in- 
corporated. After these ingredients 
are thoroughly blended, the fruit is 
added, and the blending continued 
until the finished batter is thorough- 
ly mixed. 

Prepared in this manner, the bat- 
ter has a consistency which permits 
mechanical filling of 3% oz. into the 
No. 300x106, open-top style cans 
coated with the regular Army olive- 
drab lacquer or enamel, clinching of 
lids loosely on the cans, and trans- 
fer to oven where it is heated at 
325 deg. F. for 40 minutes. 

After baking, the lids are double- 
seam sealed and the cans water- 
cooled. 

The following analytical charac- 
teristics are representative of plum 
pudding made in this manner. 


Moisture ....38.4 percent 
Protein... ..°. 4.3 percent 
ree 4:7 percent 


When thoroughly tooled, the cans 
show a vacuum of 17 to 22 in. of 
mercury. 


Some Precautions 


Formulation of the plum pudding 
involved precautions which must be 
exercised in making the batter to 
instre satisfactory results. As the 
formula indicates, the batter may 
be considered as being prepared by 
a two-stage method. In the first or 
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creaming stage, the shortening is 
creamed with the milk powder ahd 
several of the other materials. In 
the second stage, the flour, soaked 
raisins and other materials are in- 
corporated into the creamed mass. 
With 100-hour shortening, proper 
creaming is necessary to prevent a 
badly curdled final batter. A badly 
curdled batter results in poor filling, 
wide filling-weight variations, sep- 
aration in the batter and a mediocre 
plum pudding. 

Since the filler used is a volume 
type, the specific volume of the bat- 
ter has to be maintained uniform 
within the batch and from batch 
to batch to insure proper filling 
weights. Likewise, the specific vol- 
ume of the batter is an important 
factor in the final appearance of the 
plum pudding. 

Also, the role played by the 
raisins, which comprise 35 percent 
of the formula, cannot be over- 
looked. At this high percentage, the 
water absorption of the raisins is 
important in maintaining proper 
consistency of the batter and proper 
moisture content in the finished pud- 
ding. Since the quantity of dry 
raisins soaked per batch is consider- 
able, the soaking is carried out in 
trucks for a specified time with def- 
inite temperature controls on the 
soak water. Further control is ob- 
tained by checking absorption of 
each truck load of soaked raisins by 
weighing on a push-on suspended 
floor scale after the soaking period. 


The Production Problem 


To this extent, the formula de- 
velopment work was complete. The 
equipment and production lineup 
consisted of the traveling oven, the 
dough mixer, and the filler, which 
had formed the original nucleus on 
which the formula adaptation was 
premised. That.,was only one phase 
of the big objective. Ways and means 
of large-scale production were yet to 
be worked out. No knowledge as to 
production personnel requirements. 
productiof; layout, production con- 
trols. or production capacities was 
available. It was necessary there- 
fore, for management to make pro- 





TABLE I—Composition of Plum Pudding 
for U.S. Armed Forces 


Ingredient Percent of composition 
Shortening (100 hr. for Army ration).. 5.00 
THIVOUU BUGAL ooo -cheo sb Ndieies ulead tweaks 8.10 
Frozen whole eggs.....%..... ee Kote 1.10 
Water added as such ery es ee ee 14.50 
Dried skim milk (roller) | ah natalia te eudracore-aie 5.10 
Sate Satie: a nes ieant Sd Ie cats nie gists Sd a0 
Disodium phosp = SED i3,078-a'8 00 bigs be 
DIOR: <3%. 6.56.4 s:he 4 HES Pe “ SR ATata ed aisMaats 0.64 
Cracker crumbs — % sh'Sjae i? aise igdemonelatereds 1.30 


Midget seedless raisins (before soaking) .35.00 
CMMI SEEIG BO 5a a os 5c vec 4 bseae nee 4,10 
RN inks wbibie 60S 0b bbw Sidi Slaloee Siew ce 0.50 


NO rome tee ne es La 2.30 
Water ee Hh up by vaisine .<....cecee 12.46 
Total by weight .............000. 100.00 


duction plans based on the knowl- 
edge and data submitted by the 
development laboratory and ob- 
tained during its formula and pro- 
cedure development work. 

To arrive at a decision on a pro- 
duction program, conferences were 
held to obtain the views and recom- 
mendations of the plant manager, 
the production manager, the devel- 
opment laboratory men, the plant 
superintendent, the bakery superin- 
tendent, the plant engineer, and the 
head of the production control lab- 
oratory. Each member presented his 
ideas from his particular viewpoint 
and helped make possible the. even- 
tual evolution of the production lay- 
out flowsheet shown in Fig. 1. 

Transition from the development 
laboratory production to large-scale 
production was not without its dif- 
ficulties. In the laboratory, the 
batches were small in size. The bat- 
ters were immediately hand-filled 
into a few cans which had previously 
been hand-greased, and were prop- 
erly tamped down. The can lids were 
hand crimped and the pudding was 
baked in a_ smail standard-size 
kitchen oven: By contrast, large- 
scale production requires mixing of 
batches in excess of 1,000 lb. per 
batch, filling with a standard filling 
machine, conveying the filled cans 
to a closing machine for a loose 
clinching operation and into a trav- 
eling oven. In the bakery a continu- 
ous filling and baking operation calls 
for a floor-time tolerance up to an 
hour. Hand-crimping allowed ample 
breathing space for escape of gasses 
and vapors, while machine-crimping 
has to be very accurately adjusted 
to avoid a tight seating of the cover 
on the can and subsequent blow-ups. 

However, both phases of the 
development work were carried on 
intensively. And in about three 
months from the time the problem 
was first assigned to the research 
and development group, the manu- 
facturing department was ready to 
produce canned plum pudding at a 
high production rate. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
the engineering department for its 
‘part in bringing the equipment to 
a maximum degree of mechanization 
with variances reduced to a mini- 
mum. From the flowsheet and pho- 
tographic illustrations (Figs. 1-7) 
can be seen the nature and extent of 
this mechanization. 


Operations — Siep by Step 


To evaluate fully the effectiveness 
of this mechanization, one has only 
to begin with the empty can, follow 
the pudding through the various 
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FIG. 4. By means of a pusher arm the loosely lidded cans are automatically loaded 
into a 10x75-ft., gas-fired, flat-bed, traveling oven. 





FIG. 5. At delivery end of oven, the hot cans are discharged onto an endless belt 
conveyor for delivery to the double-seam closing machine. Impact of 24-in. fall is 
broken by automatic stops. 





FIG, 6. In course of travel to double seamers, the cans pass between a guide and 
a microgage which activates an automatic thrust to kick out all inverted cans, 


which are righted by closer attendant. 
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operations, take into account the 
problems encountered and observe 
the methods employed in solving 
them. 

As the cans move by gravity 
toward the filler, they are first 
cleaned by a b ast of filtered dry air. 
Then each can is turned right side 
up while passing through a twister 
preparatory to passing through an 
automatic greaser. The greaser con- 
sists of an atomizer sprayer con- 
nected to a supply of shortening and 
a source of air. Spraying is continu- 
ous, and the air and fat jet is ad- 
justed to deliver the shortening 
properly to a continuous line of cans 
moving at the speed of the filller. 

Preliminary production tests 
showed a relatively narrow limit of 
fill necessary to give a pudding of 
the desired quality. To obtain a fin- 
ished pudding weight of 3 oz., a 
minimum of filling weight of 34 oz. 
of batter was found necessary. Bat- 
ter weights in excess of 3% oz. re- 
sulted in a certain percentage of 
cans blowing up in the oven because 
the clinched lid was sealed by the 
excess batter. 

The 6-pocket rotary filler was 
found to do this job satisfactorily, 
although a proper head of batter in 
the filler hopper was found neces- 
sary to maintain accuracy. Even 
then, the batter peaked up in the 
can, causing fouling of the can 
covers and the crimping machinery. 
This condition often caused plug- 
ging of the vents between the can 
body and crimped lids, with a re- 
sultant number of blown cans. This 
peaking was corrected by applying 
appropriate extensions on the filler 
spouts to cause the batter to be 
spread evenly in the cans during 
filling. 





















































Exploding Cans 


As may be inferred from the fore- 
going statements, our original pro- 
duction test runs in the bakery oven 
gave us considerable loss because 
the batter-sealed cans exploded at 
the delivery end of the oven. This 
peaking effect was only one cause of 
this loss, which we learned after 
putting a spreading type of spout 
on the filler. Another source of 
trouble was the crimper. 

In the can crimper, which is a 
standard closing machine modified 
to give a loose first-operation, the 
filled can spins rather rapidly, im- 
parting considerable centrifugal 
force to the batter. In some in- 
stances, this force caused the batter 
to flow into the crimped area of con- 
tact between body and cover. When 
this flow takes place, the batter 
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FIG. 7. Cooling and surface-drying of the sealed cans are done in a water-spray 
compartment and air-blast zone of a preserve-cooling unit. Filled shipping cartons 
are delivered to closing and sealing station by roller conveyors. 


bakes in the space and seals the can. 
In all cases, the exploding or “blow- 
ing” of the cans resulted from the 
pressure of trapped steam generated 
in the oven. This difficulty was over- 
come by modifying the crimper ma- 
chine to reduce materially the rotat- 
ing speed of the filled can. 

Following the cover-crimping 
operation, the cans are continuously 
conveyed to the oven in which they 
are loaded by a pusher bar syn- 
chronized with the speed of the oven 
to give a uniform spacing of the 
cans in the oven throughout the bak- 
ing zone. 


Baking Procedures 


As has been indicated earlier, the 
baked plum pudding is inherently 
different from a steam-processed 
plum pudding in that it possesses a 
different physical appearance. A 
question we had to answer was: 
“How to obtain a similar appear- 
ance?’? Thermocouple readings 
showed a maximum center tempera- 
ture of about 220 deg. F. in the 
oven. At this temperature, little or 
no earamelization of sugars and dex- 
trinization of starches take place. In 


contrast, conditions of processing at - 


240 deg. F. in the retort favor 
caramelization and dextrinization 
to a marked degree. Likewise, in 
steaming and processing there is 
little, if any, moisture loss in the 
process while, in the baking opera- 
tions, shrinkage due to moisture loss 
is about 8 to 10 percent under bcst 
conditions. An obvious way to offset 
that moisture loss and to maintain 
as moist a product as possible, con- 
sistent with proper baking and good 
eating qualities, is the introduction 
of as much steam as is practicable at 
the feed end of the oven. That correc- 
tive step was not taken until tests 
showed that it is necessary to main- 
tain the proper moisture content of 
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the product even though the intro- 
duction of steam cuts the baking ef- 
ficiency of the oven. Slow, long bak- 
ing results in marked dehydration 
of the pudding, since oven tempera- 
tures had to be adjusted to lower 
the baking time to a minimum. A 
favorable factor in that adjustment 
is that the can is small and travels 
on the plate directly over the bot- 
tom burners of the oven. By main- 
taining a differential of about 100 
deg. F. between the top and bottom 
temperatures of the oven, best re- 
sults are obtained. The higher tem- 
perature of 450 deg. F. is maintained 
at the top of the oven to give an 
average oven temperature of 350 
deg. F. and a baking time of 26 
minutes. 


Stops on the Drop 


At the delivery end of the oven, 
a drop of about 24 in. to a conveyor 
belt about 6 in. from the floor was 
found necessary. In an effort to ac- 
complish this drop with the least 
difficulty, a slide plate at a 45-deg. 
angle was installed to permit the 
cans to slide from the oven to a con- 
veyor traveling at a right angle to 
the direction of travel of the oven. 
This slide plate had to be modified 
because the covers are only loosely 
crimped on the can and the impact 
at the backstop of the conveyor was 


‘found sufficient to spring the covers" 


off many of the cans—particularly 
if the cans. were subjected to any 
appreciable internal pressure. 

‘s This modification consisted of in- 
serting two automatic stops in the 
path of the cans on the slide plate. 
Synchronized with the speed of the 


oven, these stops permit transfer of 
_ the cans from the oven in three easy 


stages to the conveyor, and loss due 
to springing of the covers was elimi- 
nated. 

However, the introduction of the 
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stops on the slide plate was not all 
gain. Another problem presented 
itself. Occasionally, a can turns up- 
side down and travels in that posi- 
tion from the conveyor to the clos- 
ing machine. This inverted position 
resulted in complete loss of the can 
contents and no little damage to the 
closing machine and conveyor equip- 
ment. In an initial attempt to over- 
come this difficulty, an operator was 
stationed at the conveyor to right 
inverted cans. But at the speed at 
which the cans moved over the con- 
veyor, an occasional inverted can 
was not detected. In addition to the 
difficulty at the closing machine, a 
special inspection at the casing of 
the product was necessary to see 
that no such cans were packaged. 
Ultimate correction was made by 
placing a guide and microgage in the 
conveyor system immediately be- 
fore the closing machine. Since the 
diameter differential between the 
bottom and top of the can at this 
point is approximately 4 in., the mi- 
crogage is set at 42 in. more for the 
top than for the bottom diameter of 
the can. Fully effective, this device 
eliminates the difficulty. When an 
upside-down can moves through the 
microgage, it actuates a_ thrust 
which pushes the inverted can to a 
shunt track to be righted by the 
closing-machine operator. 


Another Centrifugal Effect 


Coincident with our discovery of 
the centrifugal effect of the crimp- 
ing machine on the batter, we also 
checked the effect of the centrifugal 
force exerted on the baked plum pud- 
ding by the closing machine. We 
discovered that the rotary motion 
caused a breaking of the tender pud- 
ding and formed a hole in the center 
of the material. To correct this dam- 
age, closing machines in which the 
can is held stationary now are used. 

From the closing machine, the 
cans are conveyed to the zoned cool- 
ing and drying tunnel. Cooling is 
done by a water spray in an en- 
closed compartment, excess water 
being removed by an air-blast dryer 
so that the cans emerge to the pack- 
aging and casing conveyor with rela- 
tively dry surfaces. 

Whether the production of plum 
pudding in these small cans on a 
mass-production scale is continued 
under peacetime conditions or not, 
we feel that it gives an example of 
what can be accomplished — even 
under severe limitations of time— 
when research, production, engi- 
neering and technical control con- 
verge on a technological and pro- 
duction problem. 
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r®@ie successful recovery of both 

tartrates and alcohol from 
grape pomace has been accom- 
plished within the last three years 
by a method developed by Dr. E. 
Kurt Metzner, Los Angeles, who is 
largely responsible for the sound 
tartrate recovery programs of lead- 
ing wineries in California. 

In this process, as it comes from 

the fermenting room, the pomace is 
passed through a steaming opera- 
tion during which the alcohol is 
evaporated and the alcoholic vapors 
are condensed and collected. After 
this dealcoholizing-steaming proc- 
ess, the pomace is discharged into 
a tartrate extractor where all tar- 
trates are rendered soluble. 
' From the extractor, the pomace 
is conveyed through a hot water 
washing battery where it is washed 
free of any adhering tartrate solu- 
tion by a counterflow principle. At 
the end of the washing battery, the 
pomace is subjected to a continuous 
pressing operation which removes 
the free water. It is then dis- 
charged to the pomace pile. 


How Tartrates Are Recovered 
From Winery Wastes 


By ZE'EV HALPERIN, Chief Chemist, Petri Wine Co., Escalon, Calif. 








Part II—Recovery from grape pomace and wine stones 
explained. And the two key factors of this interesting 
byproduct-recovery operation—chemical principles and 


economics—are discussed. 


The hot water used for the ex- 
traction of tartrates is the cooling 
water coming from the alcohol con- 
denser. At a given point in the 
tartrate extractor, the tartrate solu- 
tion is withdrawn and pumped to 
the recovery plant, where tartrates 
are recovered much in the same 
manner as described for recovery 
from still slop. The entire opera- 
tion is continuous, starting at the 
pomace conveyors. 


Chemical Principles 


Successful production of calcium 
tartrate from winery wastes de- 
pends upon supplying a correct 
amount of calcium to the material 
being treated, then attaining the 
correct pH by means of neutralizing 
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In this steam-jacketed dryer, which is provided with mixing paddles, the calcium tartrate 
is dried to a moisture content of less than 5 percent. From the dryer, the material is 
begged for shipment, 
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Tartrate uses are given 


the bitartrate with an alkali. The 

chemical action that takes place 

when CaCl, and CaO are added to 

a solution of cream of tartar in 

water can be presented thus: 
2(KHC,H,0O,)-+ CaCl, + CaO + 
8H,O = 2(CaC,H,0O, .4H,O) + 
2KCl+-H,O 

This reaction will occur at the 
neutral point of about pH 6.8 to 7.2. 
When dealing with winery waste 
materials, however, one is confront- 
ed with a very complex organic 
system containing, besides cream 
of tartar, many soluble organic and 
inorganic salts and organic acids, 
as well as proteins and pectins. All 
these have a tendency to affect the 
reaction by which calcium tartrate 
is formed. The isoelectric point of 
some of these substances is close to 
neutral, and when this point is ap- 
proached, they will precipitate, with 
a resultant product of poor quality. 
Thus, by practice, it was found that 
the values of from 4.6 to 5.6 on the 
PH scale will usually cover most of 
the conditions encountered. 

At a pH higher than 5,6, many 
undesirable materials will precipi- 
tate out with the calcium tartrate. 
When the precipitated materia] has 
settled out, the product has a 
“mushy” consistency and it is then 
difficult to wash the calcium tar- 
trate free of such impurities.’ Much 
of the tartrate is lost in the wash- 
ing operation, and the material is 
subject to the attack of several 
anaerobic thermophilic and some 
anaerobic mesophilic bacteria. 
These attack the calcium tartrate 
and can destroy the entire batch 
within a short time. They may also 
infect the precipitating tank and 
thus widen the scope of their de- 
struction. 

(Turn to page 224) 
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ously curtailed production because of 
limited tank capacity. Installation of 
filtering equipment almost tripled plant 
output. Process is described step by 





IGH-QUALITY bottled apple 
juice may be produced by the 
simple method employing filtration 
and flash pasteurizing as the basic 
operations. Since adopting this 
process at Macedon Foods, Inc., pro- 
duction facilities have been stream- 
lined and greater, more economical 
production has been the result. 

The well-known enzyme method 
had been used in our plant. But with 
our limited tank capacity, produc- 
tion was curtailed seriously by that 
time-consuming method. And a fair 
percentage of our quality juice was 
being lost with the accumulated 
pulp and sludge resulting from de- 
cantation. 

In adopting the new technic, it 


Time-consuming enzyme method seri- 


step and illustrated by flowsheet 


By DAN N. OHLHUES*, Manager 
Macedon Foods, Inc., Macedon, N. Y. 


Apple Juice Process Simplified 
And Speeded by 


Filtration 





was only necesary to add filtration 
equipment. Once this was installed 
and our operators trained in filter 
performance, we immediately real- 
ized almost triple the production of 
apple juice that we obtained with 
our former process. 

The complete process has been 
streamlined from raw-juice filling 
tanks to packaged cartons, as illus- 
trated by the accompanying flow- 
sheet. Juice from the presses (or 
from trucks or tank cars) is re- 
ceived in two 1,500-gal. stainless 
steel tanks in which are installed 
heating coils of sufficient area to 
raise the temperature of the juice to 
180 deg. F. in 1 hour. The juice is 
then allowed to cool gradually, and 

















Combination Mojonnier stainless filler and capper operating at the rate of 60 pints 
per minute. Finished boitles are packed in corrugated containers. 
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this article, the author has become president 
of Champion Container Corp., Le Roy, N. Y. 















Interior of stainless steel Niagara filter, 
showing greater portion of leaves re- 
moved to illustrate sanitary construction. 
Filter-aid is deposited on metal cloth by 
juice and clarified juice flows to mani- 
fold pipe to which each leaf is connected. 


the coagulated pulp rises to the top 
to be removed by skimming. This 
operation requires several hours. 
The juice is then pumped through a 
4,000-gal. per minute flask pasteur- 
izer, where it is heated to 175-180 
deg. F. and held at that temperature 
for 3 minutes. After leaving the pas- 
teurizer the juice flows through a 
continuous cooler and empties ito 
a battery of supply tanks at a tem- 
perature of 100 deg. F. These tanks 
are equipped with cooling coils to 
keep the juice at low temperature 
while it is being held. 

From the supply tanks the juice 
flows by gravity into a precoat tank 
where it is mixed with diatomaceous 
earth filter-aid. Clear juice is deliv- 
ered by the iiltcr to a 3,000-gal re- 
serve tank, *eeding the pasteurizer 
and filling machine. Passing through 
the pasteurizer, the juice is elevated 
quickly to 170 deg. F. in approxi- 
mately three minutes and bottled. 


*In collaboration with E. .:. Ulrich, Technical 
Director, Niagara Filter Corp. Since writing 
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Juice enters the bowl of the filler 
directly from the pasteurizer. After 
leaving the filling machine, the bot- 
tles are closed with a standard 
crown cap. Then the containers are 
conveyed into a cooling tank, tip- 
ping on their sides as they enter the 
tank. After cooling, the bottles of 
juice are stood up on a conveyor 
belt for inspection and casing. 


Filtering Operation 


The filter employed is a pressure 
unit having 200 sq. ft. of area in 
all-metal filter leaves with metal 
filter cloth. The complete filter sta- 
tion is of stainless steel throughout, 
as are the tanks, pasteurizer, filler 
and capper. 

At the beginning of a filter run, 
the juice is circulated through the 
filter and back to the filter-mix tank 
until the juice reaches satisfactory 
clarity. This takes three to five min- 
utes, after which the clarified juice 
is directed to the clear juice storage 
tank. 

With proper filter-aid additions, 
the filter will produce approximately 
3,000 gal. per operating cycle (sea- 
son average), but due to circum- 
stances in this plant 1,500 to 2,000 
gal. is considered sufficient for proc- 
essing. The capacity of the pump 
supplying the filter permits com- 
pletion of this quantity of juice in 
a 1- to 2-hour period. The average 
use of filter-aid (of a medium-fine 
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Filter station. From left to right is a filter, a precoat and mix tank, and an unfiltered- 
juice storage tank. At completion of a filter run, unfiltered juice remaining in the 
filter is returned to the mix tank by gravity. 


grade) ranges from 3 to 10 lb. per 
100 gal. of pressed juice. The amount 
of filter-aid required is dictated by 
the grade or variety of apples 
pressed. 

Because the final product is packed 
in white-glass container, clarity of 
the juice is important. On the av- 
erage, the clarity of our filtered 
juice is almost perfect, a very slight 
haze being characteristic of the 
product. The juice is very stable to 
changes in temperature, does not de- 
posit a sediment, maintains its “eye 
appeal” and has remarkable shelf 
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life. Cloudy juice has resulted where 
old peels, cores, or frozen apples have 
been used. Only apples in prime con- 
dition are recommended as suitable 
for a packaged juice of this type, 
not only from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance but in respect to flavor. 

Cleanliness throughout the plant 
is an absolute necessity in protecting 
the quality of the product. The hy- 
draulic press cloths and press are 
overhauled and thoroughly cleaned 
every night, and every step in the 
process is rigidly inspected for sani- 
tation on periodic checks. 
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Layout of canned-hamburger plant to make 12,000 hamburgers per hour, showing loca- 
tion of grinding, pattie-forming, frying, ‘packing, can-closing and retorting equipment. 


HOW TO MAKE 


N developing a canned hamburger 

which has the flavor, texture and 
good eating qualities of one made 
from fresh meat, all forms of pre- 
viously canned meat products and 
processing methods had to be dis- 
carded. This statement holds in spite 
of the more than 50 different canned 
meat products developed during 
World War II. 

In addition to the effect of me- 
chanical treatment upon the texture 
and flavor of the meat, process time 
and temperature are important fac- 
tors in the changes which take place. 
Yet, this heat treatment is essential 
in obtaining a degree of sterility 
which gives stability in composition 
to the meat under varying and pun- 
ishing atmospheric and weather con- 
ditions. 

An attempt had been made to de- 
velop a satisfactory meat pattie 
canned in gravy, but it lacked the fla- 
vor possessed only by meat that has 
been in contact with a hot surface in 
the presence of hot fat. Also, the 
Army needed a canned hamburger 
that would come out of the can free 
from all sauce and gravy and could 
be eaten either hot or cold. How to 
obtain such a hamburger involved 
the solution of a product problem 
and of a production-method problem. 

After several months of research, 
a method of frying in deep fat and 
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By CAPT. W. W. BAILEY 
Q.M.C. Subsistence Research and Development Laboratory, Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrations in this article are from Lake Odessa Canning Co. 


packing under vacuum gave a highly 
satisfactory hamburger. 

Solution of the product and the 
method problems gave rise to the 
engineering problem of how to lay 
out and equip a plant which would 
make and pack these hamburgers on 
a mass-production scale. Peacetime 
making of hamburgers was done by 
small concerns, and in most in- 
stances the hamburgers were 
formed by hand or by a semimanual 
device. Such devices do not lend 
themselves to large-scale operation. 

A first step in the solution of the 
engineering problem was the devel- 
opment of a fully automatic pattie- 
forming machina which has a capac- 
ity of 50 to 60 hamburgers per 
minute. The second step was the 
working out of a method and a 
means of cooking the hamburgers. 

Because of the large amount of 
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moisture present in the meat and 
the low temperature at which it 
enters the heated fat, all deep-fat 
frying equipment formerly used for 
cooking doughnuts, potato chips, 
fried noodles and similar foods was 
found to be unsatisfactory for fry- 
ing hamburgers. Solution’ of this 
cooking problem involved supplying 
heat to the fat in a manner that 


‘would compensate for the rapid 


B.t.u. loss due to excessive evapora- 
tion of the water content and the 
cooling effect of the refrigerated 
meat, 

The significance: of the solutions 
to the foregoing outlined problems 
upon the quality and uniformity of 
the finished hamburgers can best be 
emphasized by a detailed step-by- 
step description of the procedure fol- 
lowed in a typical, well-arranged and 
-equipped plant. Both the raw mate- 
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Beef used carries 15 to 20 percent trimmable fat. It is “stripped” and mixed 
with pepper and salt seasoning preparatory to grinding through a 3,-in. cutter. 


CANNED HAMBURGERS 


Positive control over materials, and engineered process technics and equip- 






ment, have converted a lunch-counter specialty to a volume-production non- 








rials and the equipment used play 
important roles. 


Selection of Material 


From the standpoint of raw mate- 
rials used, canned hamburgers, as is 
true for other processed foods, must 
be made from correctly selected in- 
gredients. 

Beef carrying 15 to 20 percent 
trimmable fat gives most satisfac- 
tory results. Boneless beef from 
utility-grade carcasses usually car- 
ries about the right amount of fat. 
When boneless beef of lower grades 
~~such as canner and cutter—has to 
be used, enough fat must be added 
at the time of grinding to make up 
the difference betwee.. the per- 
centage of fat carried on the beef 
and the quantity necessary to make 
a total of 15 to 20 percent... 
Number 1 kidney fat has been 
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perishable food item. Plant layout is shown, steps in process illustrated 


satisfactory, but cod and udder fats 
from good-quality carcasses have 
given the best results. The connec- 
tive tissue in cod and udder fats 
helps to retain more fat in the fin- 
ished hamburger than does that in 
kidney fat. This higher retention, in 
turn, produces a hamburger with a 
more tender texture than is obtained 
when kidney fat is used. During 
periods of short supply of beef fats, 
use of pork fat has been necessary. 
Back-fat from good-quality pork car- 
casses gives fully as good results as 
cod or udder beef fat if used not in 
excess of 5 percent. If too much pork 
fat is used, the*finished hamburger 
has a pork flavor. 

The technically correct percentage 
of fat that should be in the raw meat 
would be the minimum that would 
result in the frying-fat content of 
the deep-fat cooker neither gaining 
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nor shrinking in volume. In practice, 
however, a small amount of excess 
fat is added to the raw meat so that 
the finished hamburger will have the 
desired flavor and be as tender in 
texture as possible. This excess re- 
sults in a continual build-up of the 
fat in the cooker, 


Meat Is Tempered 


Tempering of the meat to ap- 
proximately 40 to 45.deg. F. before 
chopping is necessary to obtain 
maximum performance of the form- 
ing machine and to make a ham- 
burger with the desired texture. Un- 
less the meat when chopped is above 
the temperature at which ice crys- 
tals are present, it wiJl pack during 
the pattie-forming operation and re- 
quire unnecessary pressure to force 
it through the forming machine. 
This packing results in a hamburger 
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which is too firm and compact in 
texture to have good eating quali- 
ties, and it puts excess mechanical 
strain on the forming machine. 

On the other hand, meat at a tem- 
perature higher than 50 deg. F.tends 
to smear when forced through the 
forming machine and to give a high 
percentage of defective patties. In 
this instance, the texture of the 
hamburgers is adversely affected be- 
cause at warm temperatures the 
meat particles tend to mush to- 
gether. Imperfectly formed patties 
are objectionable because of the di- 
ficulty in getting the desired weight 
in the cans, For these reasons, meat 





temperatures outside the range of 


40 to 45 deg. F. are avoided. 


Making the Patties 


Preliminary to forming into pat- 
ties, the beef (and fat, if added), 
is put through a meat stripper while 
at the tempered temperature. The 
stripper consists essentially of cir- 
cular knives mounted on a horizontal 
shaft and operating above a slotted 


_horizontal feed table. As the meat 


falls on the table below the stripper, 
pepper and salt only are added for 
seasoning and are thoroughly mixed. 
with the meat. Then the mixture is 
put through a conventional meat 


Pat d 


Without further mixing, the ground and seasoned meat is mechanically formed into 
patties 31/4 in. in diameter and 34 in. thick and placed in perforated metal trays o: 
challow baskets preparatory to deep-fat frying. 














































































Patties are submerged for 31/, minutes during passage on conveyor through 330- 
to 350-deg.-F. cooking fat in a 34x5-ft. steam-coil-heated vat to obtain the desired 
degree of cook and chrinkage in size. 
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grinder (fitted with a 3-in perfo- 
rated plate) and transferred direct- 
ly to the pattie former with the 
minimum of handling. The meat 
must not be mechanically mixed 
after grinding. If it is, it loses all 
of the natural loose texture of fresh- 
ly ground meat and takes on the 
texture and appearance of canned 
luncheon meat—which definitely is 
not an acceptable texture for canned 
hamburgers. 
The forming machine consists of 
a hopper with a horizontal screw 
which feeds the meat to vertical 
cylinders bored in a revolving plate 
that functions both as a forming 
mechanism and as a circular ¢on- 


‘ veyor. Each cylinder is fitted from 


below: with cam-operated piston and 
piston rod. As the piston rod passes 
over the cam, the pattie formed in 
the cylinder under the force of the 
screw feed is pushed to the top of 
the revolVing head. The thickness of 
the pattie is determined by the ad- 
justment of the piston in the cylin- 
der to bring the face of the piston 
flush with the face of the revolving 
head as the piston rod passes over 
the cam. 

When the piston is in the dis- 
charge position, the pattie is re- 
moved from the top of the revolving 
head by a circular spatula rotating 
in the direction opposite from, but 
parallel to and in intimate contact 
with, the top of the revolving head. 
Four of these pattie-forming ma- 
chines are used in a plant making 
200,000 hamburgers in a 16-hour 
work day. Two additional machines 
are advisable for standby so that a 
maximum production schedule can 
be maintained. 


Deep-fat Frying 


Preparatory to deep-fat frying, 
the patties are manually removed 
from the revolving spatula and 
placed directly into flat preforated 
metal trays similar to placing bis- 
cuit doughs in a baking pan. These 
loaded trays are carried on an end- 
less conveyor to and through the 
deep-fat fryer. 

The frying unit consists of a rec- 
tangular metal vat, 5 ft. wide and 
34 ft. long, equipped with a power- 
driven conveyor which carries the 
trays of hamburgers into and 
through the hot fat. Steam coils 
through which super-heated steam 
flows at 185 lb. per square inch pres- 
sure supply the necessary cooking 
heat to the fat. 

Steam-coil heating was installed 
after direct-flame heating was found 
impracticable. Direct-flame heating 
was unsatisfactory because it gave 
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unecual cooking conditions through- 
out the vat. A factor that was par- 
ticularly troublesome in obtaining 
uniform heating throughout the vat 
was the cooling effect of the incom- 
ing meat itself and of the rapid 
evaporation of the moisture from 
the patties during the early stage of 
cooking. When heat was supplied by 
direct flame and an attempt was 
made to keep the cooking tempera- 
tures uniform at all points in the 
vat, localized overheating conditions 
developed in the pert of the vat 
nearest the flame. These conditions 
caused a breakdown in the cooking 
fat to such an extent that daily re- 
placement of all cooking fat was nec- 
essary. Also, the hamburgers cooked 
under those conditions lacked a uni- 
formity in quality and shrink. With 
the steam-coil method of heating, 
the temperature of the cooking fat 
was satisfactorily maintained be- 
tween the desired 330 to 350 deg. F. 

For the cooking fat, lard, blended 
fats and all hydrogenated vegetable 
shortenings were tried. Hydroge- 
nated vegetable shortening with a 
40-hour stability by the Swift active 
oxygen test is the fat used at pres- 
ent. There was a problem of fat 
breakdown until a continuous fat- 
filter was added to the production 
equipment, 

Even when the patties are, to 
all practical standards, perfectly 
formed, various gelatinous and pro- 
tein particles drop off into the hot 
fat as the perforated pans pass 
through the cooking vat. Much of 
this particle material burns on the 
coils and afterwards falls to the bot- 
tom of the vat. By means of a rotary 
pump, the hot fat containing these 
particles is continuously removed 
from the bottom of the vat, forced 
through an absorbent-earth filter 
and returned to the vat in a clarified 
condition during the cooking period. 

At the end of each day’s opera- 
tion, the vatis emptied and the vat 
inner surfaces and the coils are 
cleaned thoroughly with hot water. 
No cleaning solution is necessary 
when continuous filtering of the hot 
fat during cooking is practiced. The 
fat removed during the cleaning 
oneration is filtered before being re- 
turned to the vat from the tem- 
porary storage. Handled and treated 
in this manner, the fat can be used 
for 45 to 50 hours of continuous vat 
operation—which is more than twice 
the length of time possible before 
the continuous method of fat filter- 
ing was practiced. After the fat has 
been used 45 to 50 hours, it is sold as 
soap stock, 

Because of the conditions under 


Upon discharge from the deep-fat cooker, which. operates 
variable-speed control, the trays of hamburgers are drai 
minutes to avoid a layer of fat in the packed can. 








under thermostatic and 
ned of excess fat for 5 





After draining free from excess surface fat, the hamburgers are packed two each 


into 6-oz. tinned cans and subjected to gentle pressure t 
possible, 





o make airtight sealing 


As a protection against rancidity development and to avoid can distortion, the filled 
cans are sealed under 20-in. vacuum. To prevent microbial spoilage, they are 
retorted for 60 minutes at 240 deg, F. 
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which canned hamburgers are likely 
to be used for making sandwiches— 
or even for eating, as such, out of 
hand—the presence of free moisture 
and rendered fat in the can is very 
objectionable. At the same time, the 
hamburgers should not be too dry, 
should have a tender texture and 
should appear appetizing. All of 
these conditions and properties are 
obtainable by controlling the tem- 
perature of the cooking fat, the 
length of time the meat is in the hot 
fat, and the amount of shrink given 
the patties. All three factors are in- 
timately related. 

Early tests showed that the pat- 
ties would have to shrink 28 to 30 
percent from raw weight during 
frying to avoid free moisture and 
fat in the packed can. This condi- 
tion had to be kept constantly in 
mind. when the production line and 
equipment were being engineered. 

To obtain the maximum produc- 
tion volume from any given frying 
equipment, the patties have to be 
put through that equipment with the 
fat at ds High a cooking tempera- 
ture as the meat mixture will stand 
without burning the meat particles 
nearest to the outside of the pattie. 

The desired 28. to 30 percent 
shrink is obtained when the patties 
have a thickness of ? in. and a 
diameter of 31 in., when they enter 
the hot fat at a meat temperature 
of 40 to 45 deg. F., and when they 
are cooked approximately 33 min- 
utes *submerged'ini350-deg. F. fat. 
»Since the-term “trimmable fat” 
igs:largely a relative term applied to 
the quantity of fat present in the 
beef and does not take into account 
the fleck deposits of fat through- 
out the muscular tissue, it is in 
truth an estimation and to that ex- 
tent is a variable. Also, since differ- 
ent parts of the beef carcass carry 
different.amounts of trimmable fat, 
keepifig the total fat content of each 
batch of meat exactly the same is 
impossible, The resulting variation 
in: the fat’ content of the patties 
gives a variation in their moisture 
content. This practically unavoid- 
able variation in the ratio of fat to 
lean tissue in the meat becomes a 
particularly important factor in the 
uniformity of the finished ham-* 
burger when it is combined with 
even a slight variation in the tem- 
peratures of the patties as they en- 
ter the cooking fat. Since absolute 
control cannot be exercised oVér this 
ratio of fat to lean tissue, precision 
control has to be maintained over 
the temperature and time of cooking 
the patties. By means of adjustable 
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Electrical “Wear’™ 
In Motor Bearings 


By D. B. HOOVER, Elecirical Design Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bearings in a motor or gen- 
erator may be pitted bady 
by the action of electrical 
current flowing in the shaft 


-of the machine. Here’s why, 


and what to do about it 


HAFT CURRENTS in industrial 

motors and generators may cause 
excessive bearing wear and failure, 
the bearing becoming covered with 
fine pit marks. 

Bearing currents may be either 
direct or alternating, depending on 
their cause. Magnetic dissymetry of 
a machine, due to manufacturing 
variations, will cause an alternating 
voltage to be generated in the shaft. 
This tends to circulate current 
through the shaft, across the bear- 
ing oil film, through the base and 
thence. back through the other 
bearing. 

Magnetization of the shaft may 
produce direct currents in the bear- 
ings. The method of connecting the 
series and commutating fields of a 
d.-c. machine may produce a mag- 
netizing effect on the shaft if the 
load current is allowed to make an 
uncompensated turn around the 
shaft. But proper connection re- 
duces the shaft magnetization to a 
small value. The flux set up by the 
magnetizing force generates a homo- 
polar direct voltage in the shaft 
along the bearing. This voltage, if 
sufficiently large, causes direct cur- 
rents to circulate locally from the 
shaft through the bearing and back 
to the shaft. 

Alternating bearing currents may 
be eliminated best by insulating one 
bearing — including holding-down 
bolts, dowels, oil piping and ground- 
ed connections. 

Direct bearing currents are most 
effectively eliminated by reducing 
the magnetizing force around the 
shaft, and it is reeommended that 
the manufacturer of the machine be 
contacted. Bearing insulation will 
reduce the magnetic flux and the 
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circulating bearing currents, this 
often eliminating bearing damage. 

Both alternating and direct bear- 
ing currents may be reduced by 
shunting most of the current out of 
the bearing. This can be accom- 
plished by adding  brushholders 
(with low-resistance brushes that 
ride on the shaft) to the bearing 
pedestal or bracket. 

Proper maintenance of oil and 
bearing conditions tends to elimin- 
ate wear caused by bearing cur- 
rents, since a good clean oil film 
increases the resistance to current 
flow. Some machines are built with 
insulated bearings, and these should 
be checked periodically to make sure 
that they remain insulated. 

Roller or ball bearings are more 
likely to have bearing currents and 
abnormal heating than sleeve-type 
bearings, since the contact between 
the bearing and the shaft is ex- 
tremely good. Also, the high-speed 
rollers or balls in the bearing will 
cut any flux passing from the shaft 
to the bearing at a high rate. This 
induces bearing currents within the 
balls or rollers themselves, causing 
overheating. 

There have been a few cases of 
bearing currents caused by an ex- 
ternal source, but external causes 
are very rare. 





Persistent sparks between cable anc 
shaft indicate possibility of bearing cur: 
rents. The cable is fastened to the bear- 
ing housing, 
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Erickson unit cooler, showing cooling cylinder ready 


to be lowered into can of cream. 


Lowering temperature of cream to below 55 deg. F. in 14 


minutes gives quality improvement in bacterial content, 
acidity, flavor and texture. Principle applicable to sirups, 


flavorings, milk beverages and cultured milks 


By JAMES S. ERICKSON and H. F. LONG 
Research Laboratory, Sugar Creek Creamery Co., Danville, Ill. 


pee cooling of a fluid food 
material to retard bacterial and 
chemical deterioration and to im- 
prove the quality of the finished 
product has been done in a practical 
way by Sugar Creek Creamery Co. 
Al‘hough this method of improving 
quality has been applied to cream in- 
tended for butter making, the prin- 
Cipie is applicable to other fluids. 
Among these other ‘applications is 
the direct and rapid cooling of sirups 
anc flavoring ingredients used in 
carbonated beverages, ice eream and 
mi!k drinks; of liquid milk on pro- 
ducing farms; of cultured milk for 
cheese making or for drinking; and 
of any liquid or semiviscous fluid in 
which bacterial growth or acidity 
development is a factor in quality 
de‘erioration. 

The results obtained in this latest 
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development in rapid cooling of 
fluids are quite similar to those ob- 
tained by the use of the so-called 
“shock-cooling” of poultry.! The 
temperature is lowered promptly 
and rapidly to retain the inherent 
good quality of the fluid, to check 
imediately the deteriorative effects 
of the unavoidable baterial content, 
and to make possible subsequent 
handling and processing with a min- 
imum increase in bacterial and mold 
growths and in acid development. 
As carried out at Sugar Creek 
Creamery Co., prompt and rapid 
cooling of cream is a result of the 
National Cream Quality Campaign 
conducted by the butter-making in- 
dustry over the past ten to twelve 
years. A major problem encountered 


1Foop INDUSTRIES, February, 1945, p. 74; (Vol. 
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Another view of the unit cooler, showing cooling cylinder in 
can ready for operation. 


Left: Stainless steel agitator and scraper 
blades partially removed from cooling 
cylinder. Right: Agitator and scraper 
blades disassembled for cleaning. 


by those engaged in this quality 
campaign is that of cooling cream 
in warm weather at cream stations 
or collection points. The solution to 
the problem is complicated by the 
consistency of cream intended for 
butter making. Production of heavy 
cream, testing 30 to 40 percent fat, 
is encouraged for biological, phys- 
ical and economic reasons. The high 
concentration of fat retards micro- 
biological activity and temperature 
changes in cream during collection 
and handling. It also conserves ship- 
ping space and weight and makes 
possible retention of an increased 
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quantity of skim milk on the farm, 
where it has a high feed value for 
livestock. 

Various methods and means for 
cooling cream at receiving stations 
prior to shipment to a central point 
for making into butter have been 
tried with varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness. Some of these methods, 
such as spraying cool water over the 
filled cans or covering the cans with 
wet burlap, do not reduce the cream 
temperature to any marked degree. 
In fact, they are makeshifts in- 
tended to prevent an increase in the 
temperature of the cream. 

A more positive method of cooling 
has been tried by Sugar Creek 
Creamery Co. in some of its cream 
stations, with measurable beneficial 
results but with a too great time lag 
to give the desired results. This 
method consists of immersing the 
cans of cream in a commercial cab- 
inet-type water-bath cooler in which 
the temperature of the water is 
maintained at the desired level by a 
thermostatically controlled refrig- 
erating unit. Under’ laboratory su- 
pervision, test holdings were made 
to determine the length of time re- 
quired to cool cream by this method. 
In each test, a number of filled cans 
of cream of known temperature 
were placed in the cooler and the 
contents of each were stirred every 
15 minutes. The temperatures of the 
water and cream were taken at half- 
hour intervals. As indicated in Fig. 
1, three hours was required to bring 
the temperature of the cream to a 
50-deg. F. level. This time lag is 
presumably due to the fact that only 
a relatively small portion of the vol- 
ume of the cream touched the can 


wall in contact with the chilled 
water, even when stirred regularly. 
Failure to obtain faster cooling in 
Trial 2, in which the average water 
temperature was lower than in Trial 
1, is explained as the effect of a dif- 
ference in fat content and body of 
the cream. 

These rates of cooling undoubt- 
edly would have been more rapid if 
the stirring had been continuous in- 
stead of intermittent. In practice, 
however, the station operators can- 
not be persuaded to stir the cream 
often enough even to obtain the cool- 
ing indicated in these trial holdings. 
Without stirring there is very little 
cooling, and the cabinet-type water- 
bath cooling becomes very little, if 
any, more effective than the water- 
spray or the wet-burlap methods. 
Another obstacle to successful use 
of this method is the frequent re- 
fusal of the operators to use the 
cooler because of the difficulty in 
lifting cans into and out of the cab- 
inet. Installation of chain or rope 
hoists partially overcomes this ob- 
jection, but the operation still re- 
mained time consuming and cumber- 
some. It was not unusual to find 
coolers which, though in excellent 
mechanical condition, were not used 
for extended periods because of the 
lifting required. 

The chief virtue of these previ- 
ously mentioned methods is that the 
general experience gained indicated 
the need for a type of cooler which 
would meet the following require- 
ments: 

1. It had to be adaptable for both 
unit and intermittent operation to fit 
into the present commercial practices. 

2. It had to be easy to use so that 





«ABLE I — Results Obtained in Cooling Cream With Erickson Unit Cooler. 
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These two cans were mixed at the reeeiving station. Average temperature for 24-hour period, 80 


deg. F. Station room temperature, 88 deg. F. 


TRiAL 2 } 
1 78 0.64 Not cooled od None 82 0.91 8/4/44 42.2 
9:00 a.m. 
2 78 0.65 60 8/3/44 Heavy 74 C.75 8/4/44 15.4 
2:30 p.m. 9:00 a.m. 
3 78 0.65 56 8/3/44 Heavy 72 0.70 8/4/44 2 i 
2:45 p.m 9:00 a.m 


All the same cream; was mixed at the receiving station. Average temperature for 24-hour period, 
84.5 deg. F. Station room temperature at 2:30 p.m., 95 deg. F. 


TRIAL 3 
1 72 0.60 Not cooled -— None 74 0.70 8/9/44 16.6 
7:45 a. 
2 72 0.59 56 8/8/44 Heavy 69 0.62 8/9/44 5.1 
3:00 p.m 7:45 a. 
3 72 0.59 55 8/8/44 Heavy 68 0.60 8/9/44 LG 
3:15 p.m 7:45 a 
4 72 0.58 54 8/8/44 Heavy 68 6.59 8/9/44 17 
3:30 p.m 7:45 a.m 


All the same cream; was mixed at the receiving station. Average temperature for 24-hour period, 
74 deg. F. ¥ ; : 


8 8 (Vol. p. 1300) 
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station operators would actually cool 
cream with it. 

3. It had to be simple in design, of 
sanitary and durable construction and 
fool-proof insofar as possible. 

4. The cooling had to be positive and 
had %*o be completed rapidly to take 
care of the volume in certain stations. 
To accomplish this, mechanical stir- 
ring was a fundamental requisite. 

5. The original cost and operating 
cost of the machine had to be low 
enough to permit its use from a finan- 
cial standpoint. 


The Answer 


To meet these requirements, the 
Erickson unit cooler was developed. 
It consists of a standard 1-hp. com- 
pressor and a cooling unit mounted 
on a movable platform. The cooling 
unit consists of a double-walled 
stainless steel cylinder fitted with 
scraper blades and an agitator 
mounted on a post and capable of 
being lowered or raised to immerse 
or remove it from a can of cream. 
During the cooling operation, the 
cylinder walls are kept clean by 
scraper blades. Acting together, the 
blades and stainless steel agitator 
also circulate the cream and bring 
it into direct contact with the cyl- 
inder whose walls are cooled by di- 
rect expansion. These operations are 
powered by a #3-hp. gear-in-head 
motor mounted above the cylinder. 
The machine operates on a 110-volt 
current, is started manually, and 
shuts off automatically at the de- 
sired temperature. 

To operate the unit cooler, a can is 
placed under the cylinder and the 
cylinder is lowered into it. The cool- 
ing begins when the machine is 
started and continues until the ther- 
mostat shuts it off at the desired 
temperature. When the cylinder is 
raised, a special switch permits the 
scraper blades to rotate slowly to re- 
move excess cream from the cylinder 
and prevent dripping and waste. A 
pan can be swung under the cylinder 
to catch the drip of any of the ma- 
terial that is not removed by the 
scraper blades. 

The effectiveness of this cooler 
has been tested by laboratory pro- 
cedures. The material under test 
was warmed to 75-80 deg. F. and 
then cooled to approximately 50 deg. 
F., with recording of the time re- 
quired and the temperature at vari- 
ous points in the cooling operation. 
A number of test holdings were 
made on cream of varying degrees 
of acidity and fat content to deter- 
mine the cooling efficiency that can 
be expected under average condi- 
tions of operation. Results of some 
of the representative trials are 
shown in Fig. 2. In general, the 
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cooliag was most rapid at the high 
temperatures and decreased in rate 
as the temperature decreased. The 
approximate average cooling rate in 
all the trials was 2 deg. F. per min- 
ute in the range of 80 deg. F. down 
to 50 deg. F. The unit performed 
satisfactorily at all the tempera- 
tures in this range. With the heavi- 
est cream tested (50 percent fat) no 
difficulty was experienced in cooling. 

Several trials were made -to com- 
pare the cooling efficiency obtained 
on cream with that obtained on 
water. Equal quantities of each were 
warmed to approximately the same 
temperature, and the unit was run 
until the cooling cylinder was thor- 
oughly chilled before being lowered 


into either the cream or the water.’ 


The results of a representative trial 
are given in Fig. 3. This trial and 
others indicated that the unit cooler 
regularly cools cream slightly more 
rapidly than it cools water. These 
results appear to be further evidence 
that effective mixing of the cream 
and scraping of the cylinder walls 
are being obtained. 


Effect on Quality 


Various studies on the effect of 
cooling milk or cream immediately 
after production have been reported, 
and there is-universal agreement on 
the benefits that result from this 
practice. If a product such as cream 
is cooled a considerable time after 
production (when a rather large in- 
crease in numbers of microorgan- 
isms has already occurred), the pic- 
ture is somewhat similar and again, 
benefit should be expected. In each 
case, deterioration is largely pre- 
vented while the product remains 
cold. If the product is allowed to 
warm up during transportation 
and handling, maximum bacterial 
growth will not be expected to oc- 
cur until the organisms have passed 
the “lag phase” in their growth. 

Laboratory studies included the 
effect of the rate of cooling on bac- 
terial growth and acidity develop- 
ment in cream. In each test, a batch 
of low-acid cream was divided into 
































FIG. 3. Comparison of cooling efficiency 
on cream and water. Weight of water 
was 75 lb.; weight of cream, 75 lb.: per- 
cent of fat in cream, 33.5. 


three portions. One was cooléd *rap- 
idly (84 to 44 deg. F. in 6 minutes), 
one was cooled slowly (34 to 44 deg. 
F. in 2 hours) and one, uncooled, was 
held as a control. Representative 
portions of each lot were then held 
at 65 deg. F. and at 80 deg. F. At 
either holding temperature; all the 
trials showed the marked advantage 
of cooling as indicated by less bac- 
terial growth and acidity develop- 
ment in the cooled samples. They 
further indicated that rapid cooling 
tended to retard bacterial growth 
and acidity development more than 
does slow cooling. While this differ- 
ence was not a pronounced one, it 
did exist in all the trials made and 
emphasizes the superiority of rapid 
and positive cooling. 

The value of the unit cooler in ac- 
tual operation was studied by, plac- 
ing one of the coolers in a typical 


cream-receiving station during the 


hot summer months. It was used 
regularly by the station operator to 
cool each can of cream received. 


TRIAL 1 


“4A fter cooling, the can wag*jack 
eted with a heavy canvas jatket to® 
dely temperature changes. ener- . 
all ‘cream from this stati yas 
picked up about 9 p.m. by an tnre- 
frigerated trick for transportation 
to the plant, where it arrived atgap- 
proximately | 9a.m: the following#lay. 
Before being placed on the. truck. 
jackets were removed from the jack-§ 
eted’.cans. At intervals, tests were 
made to determine temperature and 
acidity changes in the cooled and un- 


-cooled cream. Sore typical resalis 


obtainedtare given in Table I. 

In Triaf 1, the uncqoled crear * 
which argived at the receiving ata- 
tionat'78 deg. F. with an acidity of 
0.70 percent was received at the: 
plant ‘at the same temperature but 


7 avith an increase in acidity of 0.2@% 


percent. This represented a percent- 

age increase over the original;acid- 

ity value of 28.6. The same cream 

cooled to 56 deg. F., and jacketed 

with a heavy canvas jacket until 
(Turn to page 216) 





TRIAL 2 













































































FIG. 1. Rate of cooling cream with cabinet-type water cooler, the cream being stirred 
every 15 minutes. The values represent an average of eight cans. In Trial 1, the 
average water temperature was 42.3 deg. F.; in Trial 2, 36.6 deg. In Trial 1 the 
average degrees cooled per minute was 0.23; in Trial 2, 0.20. 
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TRIAL 3 















































FIG. 2. Rate of cooling cream 











with Erickson unit cooler. 
Weight of cream in can was 


























74 lb. in Trials 1 and 2 and 
71 lb. in Trial 3. Percent of 
fat in cream: 41 in Trial 1; 
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31 in Trial 2; 38 in Trial 3. 
Average degrees cooled per 
minute: 2.2 in Trial’ 1 and 
2.3 in Trials 2 and 3. 
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Peanuts permitted to “weather” in the field or in warehouses, 
as were those at the left, often become discolored, moldy and 
rotten, resulting in off-flavors to salted peanuts, peanut candies 





and peanut butter. Such faulty peanuts yield almost as much 
oil as those in normal condition, but the refining loss may run 
as high as 20 percent. 


WHY MOISTURE IN PEANUTS 


AINTENANCE of the proper 
moisture content in peanuts 

and peanut products is very impor- 
tant. Insufficient drying of freshly 
harvested peanuts, or drying them 
too slowly, results in discolored, 
moldy, or rotten peanuts. Excess or 
too rapid drying on the other hand, 
causes them to be brittle and may 
result in an excess of “splits” while 
shelling. In all stages of curing, 
storing, and processing there are 
fairly definite optimum moisture 
contents that should be maintained. 
At the time of harvesting, pea- 
nuts contain approximately 35 per- 
cent moisture, 30 percent oil and 19 
percent protein. The immediate 
problem in curing them is to reduce 
the moisture content from about 35 
percent to below 10 percent, in order 
*This project was sponsored jointly by the 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, Na- 
tional Peanut Council and Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and is published with the approval 


of the station director as Paper No. 141, Jour- 
nal Series. 

S. R. Cecil and Helen Thompson furnished 
data on shelf life of peanuts, and Naomi C. 
Woodroff supplied data on curing peanuts. 
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SHOULD BE CONTROLLED 


By J. G. WOODROOF, Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga.* 









If too high, moisture may cause more deterioration than 


rancidity or insect infestation. Here are results of experi- 


ments in curing, storing and processing peanuts, under 
different humidities and by varying methods 


to prevent molding and heating in 
storage. After being cured in stacks, 
picked and stored in warehouses, 
the composition should be about 5 
percent moisture, 47 percent oil and 
28 percent protein. When held un- 
der proper storage conditions little 
change should take place for many 
months. 

Shelled peanuts contain about the 
same amount of moisture as un- 
shelled peanuts, under the same hu- 
midity conditions. They will take 
up or lose moisture more rapidly 
than unshelled peanuts, however, 
when stored in a very humid or very 
dry room. Thus, it is more impor- 
tant to control the humidity for 
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storing shelled peanuts than it is for 
unshelled. 

Blanching reduces the moisture 
content to about 3 percent, but as 
blanched peanuts are seldom held 
for more than one or two days, with- 
out further processing, storage con- 
ditions for blanched peanuts need 
not be carefully considered. Blanched 
peanuts become rancid very rapid- 
ly when placed in storage. 

Dry-roasting unshelled peanuts or 
oil-roasting shelled peanuts drives 
off all but a trace of the moisture, 
and for practical purposes freshly 
roasted peanuts are moisture free. 
However, they will absorb some 
moisture immediately, even while 
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cooling, and subsequent moisture 
content depends on the manner in 
which they are used, or on the con- 
ditions under which they are held. 
Those in the shell pick up moisture 
slowest, shelled unblanched peanuts 
absorb moisture much more rapidly, 
and those that are blanched and 
roasted absorb moisture so rapidly 
that special precautions must be 
taken to prevent serious losses in 
crispness. 

Peanut butter is usually made 
from peanuts taken directly from 
the roasting ovens, and therefore 
should contain only a small amount 
of moisture. Candies containing 
roasted peanuts vary in moisture 
content from 1 to 7 percent, depend- 
ing on the amount of moisture 
added with the ingredients. Hard 
candies, as peanut brittle, usually 
remain at about 2 percent, while 
fondant or other types of soft can- 
dies range as high as 7 percent. 

Salted peanuts should contain less 
than 2 percent moisture to be of best 
quality, but if improperly packaged, 
or held in places where the air has 
more than 60 percent relative hu- 
midity, they pick up as much as 4 or 
even 6 percent moisture. When their 
moisture content rises above 3 per- 
cent they lose their luster and be- 
come clammy, soggy and unpalat- 
able. 

Whole or crushed roasted peanuts 
have been found excellent for home- 
made ice cream, provided the cream 
was used within two days. However, 
the peanuts were unsatisfactory for 
commercially made ice cream that 
was held for three days or more. 
This was because the peanuts ab- 


sorbed moisture from the other in- 
gredients and became soft, water- 
logged and gummy. 

The accompanying table gives the 
range in moisture content of the 
good quality peanuts and peanut 
products that usually appear on the 
market. Seldom are the moisture 
contents of products on sale lower 
than those given, but they often are 
much higher, and may be a chief 
cause of poor appearance, lack of 
crispiness and loss of palatability. 
This is especially true with roasted 
peanuts, salted peanuts and peanut 
candies. 

The moisture content of shelled 
or unshelled raw peanuts should be 
stabilized at 3 to 6 percent, that for 
roasted peanuts at about 1 percent, 
hard candy at about 2 percent, and 
soft candies at about 5 percent. 


Drying Time 


Data were obtained on the rate of 
drying of freshly harvested peanuts 
in various kinds of stacks in the 
field, in the barn, with forced air 
circulation and in  dehydraters. 
Moisture was reduced from 35 per- 
cent to 8 percent in eight hours by 
dehydration, in two weeks by forced 
ventilation in the barn, and in four 
weeks by stacking in the field. Pea- 
nuts in the upper third of the stacks 
dried about twice as fast as those in 
the lower third. Increasing the 
amount of exposure to the sun by 
piling in windrows of various kinds 
greatly increased the rate of drying, 
but this additional exposure to the 
ground sometimes prevented dry- 
ing, and caused rotting on the bot- 
tom of the piles, 





These are the humidity-controlled cabinets in which more than 1J0 peanut products 
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were tested at the Georgia Experiment Station, where this article was prepared. 
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The texture of salted peanuts is being 
studied here by means of a tender- 
ometer. Mercury flows from the burette 
into the flask, which sets on a plunger 
that crushes the peanut. The amount of 
mercury required is measured in the 
burette and “the grams to crush” is cal- 
culated. About 30 tests, requiring one to 
two minutes each, are run on each 
sample under examination. 


Fair results were obtained by 
drying peanuts in the barn with air 
forced through the pile. Both the 
peanuts and the hay were of very 
high quality. However, the enor- 
mous space required rendered this 
method impracticable for drying 
peanuts. 

Drying peanuts by dehydration 
was quite satisfactory in that those 
on the vine required nine hours, and 
those picked off the vines dried in 
six hours. The necessity of holding 
the temperature below 130° F. to 
prevent the development of off fla- 
vors seems to be the limiting factor. 


Texture and Appearance 


The effects of high moisture on 
the texture and appearance of 13 
types of peanut products usually 
found on the market were studied. 
Each product has a rather definite 
optimum moisture content, which 
when exceeded by as little as 2 per 
cent usually means loss of desirable 
appearance and texture. The ill ef- 
fects of high moisture on processed 
peanuts are so pronounced, and take 
place so rapidly, that in many cases 
they are paramount even to ran- 
cidity and insect infestation as a 
cause of spoilage. This is also true 
of peanut candies made with pea- 
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The quality of peanuts and: peanut products begins in the fields and is greatly in- 
fluenced by the temperature and humidity of the storage warehouse. 


nuts exposed and of candies mado 
with peanuts covered in sugar or 
other moisture-absorbing material. 
All candies and products containing 
sugar became soft, clammy, sticky 
and unacceptable when the moisture 
content exceeded 2 percent over the 
original. In time, mold developed on 
all the products containing 8 per- 
cent or more moisture. Salted pea- 
nuts cooked in fresh oil were*crisp 
at a much wider moisture range 
than those cooked in used oil. This 
was due to the lack of crispness, or- 
iginally present in the samples of 
peanuts cooked in used oil, so that 
the absorption of a very small 
amount of moisture seriously af- 
fected.the texture. 


Storage Life 


Products stored at 80 percent rel- 
ativé humidity became rancid more 
rapidly than those at lower humidi- 
ties, but rancidity progressed more 
slowly once it was initiated. In gen- 
eral, no product stored at 80 percent 
relative humidity remained good in 
texture and appearance long enough 
to develop serious oxidative rancid- 
ity, since rancidity development was 





Moisture Content of Good Quality 
Peanuts and Peanut Products. 


Percent 


Eveshly GUP Peanuts 6.0.66. cccesessce 
Cured peanuts in stacks ............. 5-1 


Unshelled peanuts in warehouse ...... 4-5 
S yelled peanuts in warehouse ........ 4-5 
PAD OG ONNTND os aisn os sdk en eeuw-s 3.0-4.0 
eS eT POP OE eee I ae 4-5 
Unshelled roasted peanuts ........... el 
Shelled, roasted, salted peanuts ...... 5-2 
ROE TROD 5 54.5 soe ecw cdowecbeals -5-2.0 
NNT EE tn nice hh dw MOS 1.5-2.5 
Peanut roll, peanvts expused ........ 5.5-6.5 


Chocolate covered bar, fondant center 
with whole or crushed peanuts ..... 4.0-5.0 
Chocolate covered bar, crisp candy 


center with ground peanuts ....... 1.0-2.0 
Hard candy coat, peanut butter or 

ground peanuts in candy center .... 1.0-2.0 
Peanuts individually coated with sugar, 

hard candy or chocolate ........... 5-2.5 
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chiefly a.cected by time and tem- 
perature, irrespective of relative 
humidity. At 80 percent relative hu- 
midity, raw shelled and unshelled 
peanuts aud peanut flour remained 
good for about 50 days; blanched 
peanuts and peanut candy, with a 
hard coating around the peanuts, 
remained good for three to four 
weeks; salted peanuts and soft pea- 
nut candies were undesirable within 
two weeks because of rapid absorp- 
tion of moisture. 

At 65 percent relative humidity, 
peanuts did not become rancid as 
quickly as at 80 percent relative hu- 
midity, but once begun rancidity 
developed more rapidly. However, 
as compared with those stored at 50 
percent relative humidity, rancidity 
appeared sooner but did not develop 
as rapidly. Raw peanuts, shelled and 
‘unshelled, remained good for from 
eight to twelve months at 65 percent 
relative humndity; blanched pea- 
nuts and peanut flour remained good 
in appearance and texture, but 
were objectionably rancid after 30 
days; the hard peanut candies 
remained good for about three 
months; the salted peanuts and soft 
candies, as well as those with ,ex- 
posed peanuts, lost crispness and 
became rancid after four weeks. 

At 50 percent relative humidity, 
arancidity did not appear as soon as 
at either 65 or 80 percent relative 
humidity, but its progress after in- 
itlation was more rapid than with 
either of. the more humid atmos- 
pheres. There was no significant 
change in the texture or appearance 
of the products until after three 
months in storage, at which time 
the processed products began to ap- 
pear whitish and lose attractiveness. 
The raw peanuts, both shelled and 
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unshelled, were slightly rancid a:tey 
twelve months; the hard candies 
were slightly rancid after three 
months; salted peanuts and _ soft 
candies were good for about two 
months; the blanched peanuts, pea- 
nut flour and salted peanuts cooked 
in used oil were rancid within four 
weeks. 

The above mentioned variations 
in incidence and development of oxi- 
dative rancidity were very slight, 
although significant. The chief fac- 
tors affecting oxidative rancidity 
are time and temperature. In thes: 
experiments the temperature re- 
maind fairly constant at 70 to 80° F, 
















Summary 


Control of the moisture content 
of peanuts and peanut products isa 
paramount problem, and too high 
moisture may result in more deteri- 









Peanut flour molds readily when stored 
at above 60 percent relative humidity, 
even though held at 36 deg. F. 





oration than rancidity or insect 
infestation. 

Freshly harvested peanuts may 
be dehydrated in air circulating at 
about 400 ft. per minute, heated to 
130 deg. F., in about six hours. 

Storage rooms for peanuts and 
peanut products should have a rela- 
tive humidity of about 60 percent. 

The moisture content of cured 
peanuts should be held at about 5 
percent, that for roasted peanuts at 
about 1.5 percent, for hard peanut 
candies at about 2 percent, for soft 
peanut candies about 5 percent, and 
peanut flour at 4 percent or lower. 

Salted peanuts roasted in fresh 
oil were less subject to high mols 
ture deterioration than those 
roasted in much-used oil. 
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~ CARBON DIOXIDE 
IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


PART I1A—Uses of Solid CO2—In distributing fish, fresh fruits and veg- 







etables, and food containing fat, solid CO2 is becoming increasingly 


OYNE! has reported that in the 

presence of carbon dioxide gas 
the period of preservation of white 
fish, either whole or filleted, is con- 
siderably extended. It is not sug 
gested that after a prolonged period 
of gas storage the fish is as fresh as 
when caught, but only that the de- 
composition due to growth of bac- 
teria is largely inhibited. Whereas 
fish packed in ice and kept in air is 
definitely sour and stale in about 
12 to 14 days, that packed in ice and 
kept in an atmosphere of COz shows 
no sign of sourness after a period of 
28 days. Similarly, fillets of fish at 
0 deg. C in carbon dioxide gas kept 
at least twice as long as in air. 

Low-temperature trucks carrying 
a payload of two tons of frozen fish 
require 80 to 100 lb. of solid COz2 
for refrigeration, which is sufficient 
to maintain a temperature of 15 
deg. F. for 24 hours. Unfrozen fish 
requires 15 to 25 percent less re- 
frigerant, as a much higher temper- 
ature is maintained. 

Distributors are providing boxes 
and cabinets which are refrigerated 
with 25 Ib. of solid COz per day for 
unfrozen fish and 45 lb. for frozen 
fish. Nonreturnable carton  ship- 
ments of 10 to 20 lb. capacity re- 
quire 3 to 4 lb. of solid COz, and they 
will not rise above 40 deg. F. 

Oysters, lobsters, crabs and crab- 
meat refrigerated with solid COe2 
are shipped by airlines. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


While a carbon dioxide atmo- 
sphere is considered a good pre- 
Servative, fruits and vegetables are 
very susceptible to the action of this 
gas, and careful studies should be 
made for the tolerance of the vari- 
ous food products. Indiscriminate 
use may cause serious damage. Ex- 
perience shows that peas, carrots 
and sweet corn, held in a carbon 
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important. The author tells why; gives chart to determine consumption 


By GUSTAVE T. REICH, Consuliing Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





dioxide atmosphere are much fresh- 
er and sweeter in taste than similar 


slots held at the same temperature 


in normal air. Peaches, strawberries 
or red raspberries, however, are apt 
to be adversely affected by this 
gas.1.12 Nevertheless, raspberries 
and strawberries!® have been 
shipped commercially under solid 
COz refrigeration. If the berries 
are cooled to 58 deg. F. and a CO2 
concentration of 30 to 35 percent is 
maintained, no changes in- flavor 
and luster are observed. Frozen 
fruits are not affected, and they can 
be handled similarly to ice cream. 

In the Imperial Valley, where 
there are huge truck farms, the 
shippers refrigerate their railroad 
cars with water ice and solid carbon 
dioxide. The amount and kind of re- 
frigerant required vary greatly. It 
is important to note that with some 
perishable foods a certain amount 
of relative humidity must be main- 
tained. Furthermore, some have a 
higher respiration rate than others, 
thus liberating more heat by plant 





















metabolism. Therefore, precooling 
and refrigeration with solid COz2, or 
the combination of water ice and 
solid Coz, are applied according to 
the specific food product. 


Frozen Foods 


Frozen foods hauled in large 
transport trucks do not require 
bunkers. The solid COz is placed on 
the top of the load. It is advisable to 
keep the refrigerant separated by 
means of wooden racks and then 
cover the whole load with a canvas 
so as to take advantage of the gas- 
eous refrigeration. For small ship- 
ments of as much as one ton, ap- 
proximately 200 lb.—or 10 percent 
—of solid COe2 is required per 24 
hours. For shipments of two to three 
tons, 8 percent is needed, while 3-* 
to 5-ton loads require 5 percent of 
solid COe per 24 hours. 


Miscellaneous Uses 


The multiplicity of uses of carbon 
dioxide cannot be covered in such 
a short article. In the packing of 















How meat is packed in boxes and barrels with CO2 refrigerant. 
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products containing fat which is apt 
to become rancid, carbon dioxide 
acts as an antioxidant. This applies 
to coffee, nuts and shredded coco- 
nut.!3 Some coffee packers either put 
a small pellet of solid COz2 into each 
cellophane bag or can just before 
filling, or they flow gas into the con- 
tainer. Automatic gasefying and 
canning machines are available on 
the market. 

Bakeries in Holland cooled bread 
to minus 13 deg. F. by covering it 
with solid COze in a closed container, 
thereby retaining all the character- 
istics of fresh bread for a long 
time.2, New York cereal chemists 
were obtaining the same results 
with bread stored for a week. The 
freezing of bread by means of solid 
COz may permit its shipment to 
distant points. Other experiments 
showed that with the addition of a 
small amount of finely ground solid 
COe2 to the dough, a better texture 
product is obtained, as the dough is 
kept cool during the mixing.!* 

According to the modified ‘cold 
process” in South Africa,* the 
microorganisms contained in the 
freshly pressed grape juice are ren- 
dered completely inactive by dis- 
solving 1.5 percent by weight of 
carbon dioxide in the liquid. 

Boxes containing 60 lb. of butter 
can be refrigerated with 6 lb. of 
solid COz2 for 48 hours. 

Airlines find it very convenient 
to use solid COz in the drawer of 


their food-tray cabinets to keep . 


milk, cream, butter, salads and baby 
food fresh. 

Food plants storing grain found 
that in the presence of an atmo- 
sphere of CO2 the danger of com- 
bustion is eliminated, and that for 
fumigating the grain ethylene oxide 
or methyl bromide and solid COs 
proved to be very effective.® 

The largest use of carbon dioxide 
in gaseous form is in the production 
of carbonated beverages, in dispens- 
ing draught beer and soda fountain 
products, and so forth. A 50-lb. cyl- 
inder weighs approximately 110 lb., 
so transportation expense for the 
full and empty cylinder is almost 
four times that for the liquid con- 
tent. Furthermore, the cylinders re- 
quire valve repairs, painting. and 
steaming, which increase the eost 
of the liquid COz. Therefore, many 
users of liquid COe equipped their 
plants with several large cylinders 
having up to 10-ton capacity. Called 
“converters” these are built like the 
regular liquid cylinders, but they 
haye a lid, to permit insertion of 
solid CO2. This lid automatically 
seals immediately, because the solid 
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COs reverts to gas and then, under 
the pressure built up in the con- 
tainer, returns to liquid. 

These converters are tested at 
3,000 Ib. of hydraulic pressure and 
provided with safety releases set at 
1,500 Ib. of pressure. They develop 
a working pressure of around 1,000 
lb. The solid CO2 charged into such 
container yields, of course, pound 
for pound of liquid COe. Also, owing 
to the saving in cylinders, freight, 




















Large cylinders, called converters, into 
which solid CO is put to supply carbon 
dioxide gas in the user's plant. 


etc., the cost of liquid obtained is 
less than in cylinders. In using these 
converters, the consumer must bear 
in mind that the air which entered 
during the charging must be re- 
moved in order to get a high carbon- 
ating efficiency. Finally, attention 
must be called to the fact that the 
users are obliged to provide ade- 
quate cleaning for these converters. 


Looking Ahead 


In order to assess future possi- 
bilities, the past growth of the solid 
carbon dioxide industry is a good 
criterion. In 1922, the author made 
solid carbon dioxide in ton lots to 
carry on experiments in refriger- 
ating railroad cars and steamers, 
without obtaining encouragement 
from the shippers. In 1944, we had 
a production of 646,321,000 lb. of 
solid COz and only 335,203,000 Ib. of 
liquid CO2. Up to a few years ago, 
95 percent of the solid COz was used 
in the ice cream industry, a few 
percent for the shipment of other 
perishable products, and* the re- 
mainder mostly in the chemical in- 
dustry. With the increased produc- 
tion, the percentage of use of solid 
COz for refrigerating ice cream 
dropped to 81 percent,’ 14 percent 
was used to refrigerate meat, poul- 
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try, fish, fruits and vegetables, and 
5 percent was employed to refriger- 
ate frozen foods and used in fire ex. 
tinguishers and chemicals. 

The increased use of solid COs, 
especially in the meat industry, 
points to a very promising future in 
this field. The great activity in quick 
freezing presents a great opvor- 
tunity for solid carbon dioxide and 
distribution in clean, dry, noure- 
turnable containers. The meat in- 
dustry has developed methods for 
the preparation of boneless meat, 
And compact, well-protected con- 
tainers refrigerated with solid car- 
bon dioxide—preventing shrinkage, 
retarding the influence of microor- 
ganisms, and preserving the meat in 
transit for days—must be consid- 
ered an added asset to this industry. 

The manufacturers of solid car- 
bon dioxide and the refrigerating 
engineers will have to take advantage 
of the newer developments in insulat- 
ing materials. These permit the use 
of lighter shipping containers and 
thus lower the cost of transporta- 
tion. Also, better methods of distri- 
bution and application of scientific 
principles for the retardation of 
sublimation of solid carbon dioxide 
should be utilized. (Chart on facing 
page shows the effect on solid C0: 
consumption of different types and 
thickness of insulation.) 

In conclusion, the author wishes 
to express, his apreciation to A. J. 
Granata and C. R. Hilton, Pure 
Carbonic, Inc., for their valuable 
assistance. 
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Char! for determining solid CO, consumption. Example: Truck 
body is insulated with 5 in. of Dry-Zero (K=0.24), external 
surluce is 350 sq. ft., temperature in the body is 0 deg. F., out- 
side surface temperature is at 78 deg. F. Solution: Starting at 
78 deg. on the “A” Scale, run vertically upward to K=0.24, 
then horizontally to the right to the 5-in. thickness line, then 
vertically downward to the 350-sq. ft. line, thence horizontally 
to the 0 deg. F, line, and finally vertically downward to the 
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Courtesy of Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
“E” Scale where the ice consumption in pounds per hour is 
read. The upper three temperature lines above the “E” Scale 
are drawn to twice the scale of the lower lines for more accu- 
rate reading of smaller ice consumption. If the external surface 
temperature of the body is taken as that of the surrounding air, 
the predicted ice consumption will be 10 percent to 15 percent 
high. But for most design purposes, it is sufficiently accurate 
to make such an assumption. 
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After a survey, the Truck Leasing Corp. proved to the Borden- 
Wieland Co. that this highway milk train could transport raw 
milk, from within a radius of 100 miles to pasteurizing plants 


in Chicago, at a cost lower than rail shipments. Four such 
leased milk trains have been in operation for the last 6 to 7 
years. The tractors are Internationals, with diesel engines, 


TRUCKS AT YOUR SERVICE 


All you do is employ the drivers. A leasing company provides the 


trucks, painted and lettered as you specify. And it assumes all 


the operating worries, perhaps at a lower cost than you can do it 


ATIONAL Truck Leasing Sys- 

tem, formed in January, 1945, 
enables the automotive distributors 
of food and other products, in the 
principal cities of the country, to 
lease equipment anywhere in the 
United States on a uniform contract 
basis. 

The system is a nonprofit service 
corporation, composed of old, estab- 
lished truck transportation com- 
panies. It provides one centralized 
control through which the main of- 
fice of the distributing company 
may arrange for automotive trans- 
portation, or deliveries, at any point 
in its sales area. At the same time, 
the distributing company’s local of- 
fices or plants retain the necessary 
supervision over the services ren- 
dered by the local member company 
of the system in each locality. 


Independent Group 


The N.T.LS. is not affiliated with 
any truck, body, parts, or accessory 
manufacturers. Its member com- 
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panies may thus purchase, on the 
open market, the equipment best 
suited to do the work 

More than half the member com- 
panies are old established trucking 
companies that can provide ordinary 
trucking service with their own 
drivers, in addition to the leased 
service with the distributing com- 
panies’ drivers. This is a distinct 
advantage to the distributing com- 
pany, since it may centralize all its 
transportation dealings with one 
member company in any given lo- 
cality. Most local truck leasing com- 
panies cannot render such a service 
because their business is usually ex- 
clusively leased accounts. 


Cost Survey 


When desired by a member com- 
pany, the N.T.L.S. will make an ex- 
pert transportation survey of the 
operation for which leased trucks 
are being considered. This is for the 
purpose of engineering the equip- 
ment to suit it for the work at hand. 
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Thus the lowest transportation costs 
can be obtained. 

Sometimes these surveys result in 
unexpectedly-large savings. For ex- 
ample, one large Chicago restaurant 
chain employed a fleet of 19 electric 
and gasoline trucks. The transpor- 
tation survey indicated the desira- 
bility of changing the vehicle types, 
capacities and bodies. When «hese 
were made, a fleet of eight gasoline 
trucks did the work of the previous 
fleet of 19 vehicles, at less tha» half 
the former cost. 

Another such survey indicated 
that highway tractors and tank 
trailers could deliver raw milk, ‘som 
within a radius of 100 miles 0% the 
city pasteurizing plants, much faster 
and cheaper than in shippins by 
rail. Today the fleet of four -uch 
highway tank trains, .hauling the 
milk, has a continuous satisfactory 
record of seven years of sei’vice 
rendered by one of the N.T.LS. 
member companies. 

In the past, the national distribu- 
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tor of a food product had the choice 
of maintaining his own fleets of 


‘trucks in various localities, or deal- 


ing with a separate truck leasing 
company in each locality, if leased 
trucks were employed. But with the 
advent of N.T.L.S., he need deal with 
only one company on a uniform basic 
contract. 


Local Contracts 


In such cases, the contract is made 
up of as many parts as there are 
member companies involved, with 
each member company signing that 
part covering the vehicles to be 
leased in its own locality. Rates may 
differ in each locality because of the 
variance in local costs and operating 
conditions. But in each instance, the 
rate is calculated on the same two 
basic charges, a cost per week for 
the use of each truck, or tractor and 
trailer, and a specified charge for 
each mile operated by each unit. 

The two basic charges cover all 





market price. This purchase of prior 
equipment by the member company 
includes all standby or peak-period 
vehicles that may be on hand. If 
the transportation survey indicates 
that fewer vehicles are necessary to 
perform the work, the excess ve- 
hicles are purchased so that the en- 
tire capital investment is eliminated. 

The main N.T.L.S. office is cen- 
trally located, nationally, at 540 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. Its 
officers are Charles Clark, St. Louis, 
president; John Black, Birming- 
ham, Ala., vice-president; Ray Mun- 
der, Philadelphia, secretary, and 
Howard I|.. Willett, Jr., Chicago, 
treasurer. 

Member companies are located in 
the principal cities of the United 
States, including New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Baltimore, New 
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Orleans, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle. Other member companies 
are in Buffalo, Toledo, Harrisburg, 
Norfolk, Birmingham, Louisville, 
Knoxville, South Bend, Indianapolis, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Peoria, Des 
Moines, Lincoln, Wichita, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Galveston, Houston, 
Denver, Oakland, Dayton, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati. 

Among the member companies 
are, Truck Leasing Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Yellow Rental Inc., 
Philadelphia, Truck Rental Co., Bal- 
timere, Cleveland (O.) Cartage Co., 
Columbus Terminals, St. Louis, 
Baker Truck Rental, Inc., Denver, 
California Truck Rental Co., Los 
Angeles, Rudi Wilhelm Warehouse 
Co., Inc., Seattle, and Dixie Drive- 
It- Yourself, Inc., Birmingham. 











=A the truck expenses except the wages 
Peal of the driver, who is employed and «| wiih 5 
supervised by the company leasing a Oo 
the equipment. The N.T.L.S. mem- 
ber company does not interfere with 
the 5 supervision or reten- 
tion ofthe driver unless the latter, 
by his actions, becames careless or 
indifferent, cr is involved in acci- 
dents that clearly indicate his in- 
competence. In such cases, the leas- 
ing member company may request 
tthe ¢ y leasing the truck to 
replace the offending driver with 
another moré desirable man. , + “ 
Under the truck-leasing cofitract, 
the membéx«company provides ve- 
wis hicles pai ‘ a@ and lettered as speci- oy, ie 
fied by the leasing _ company and This is one of 25 trucks, leased by the Lloyd J. Harriss Pie Co., Chicago, through the 
tin keeps the vehicles in proper me- Leasing Corp. of America, for local deliveries. The trucks are leased at a fixed charge 
ex- chanical condition and appearance _ plus mileage rate. The Harriss company employs the drivers, but all other responsi- 
ant at all times. Also, as the trucks be- _ Dilities including fuel, storage and maintenance are assumed by the leasing corpo- 
ric come old in service, they are re- *"°™ 
or- placed by new ones at predetermined 
we mileage intervals. Thus to all in- 
,e8, tents, the company leasing the 
one trucks has its own fleet of trucks bv 
ine with its own name, advertising Pa ey ces, 
nus trade marks and lettering on each PRA ae 
alf vehicle, but passes to the member  — 
company all responsibilities for 
ted purchasing all the equipment re- 
nk Gulred, as well as the maintenance 
om 0: that equipment at all times. 
a No Invesiment 
by The company leasing the trucks 
ich is thus relieved of all capital invest- 
he ment in automotive equipment. If 
ry the company had its own equipment 
r prior to the signing of the leasing 
wW- con 
wa po Ber a i amdions The leasing corporation provides trucks painted and lettered to the employing com- 
vu all h ; be : pany’s specifications, so that to all appearances they might be the company’s own 
such prior equipment at a fair trucks, Here-is one of 14 trucks leased to Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, for local use. 
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WAYS TO SAVE WATER 
In The Food Plant 


By IRVING REICHMAN, Water Inspection Division, 
Depariment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, City of New York. 


HETHER used as an ingre- 

dient or in processing, water 
is a prime essential in food manu- 
facture. There is scarcely a food 
product which does not use water in 
its preparation. Even for dehydrated 
foods, where removal of water is the 
goal, water is used in large quantity. 
The commercial preparation of 
foods falls within the domain of 
public health, and it is but natural 
that food industries should be large 
consumers of water. 

The primary requirements for a 
satisfactory water supply are: That 
it shall be of suitable quality and 
that it shall be adequate in quantity. 
A supply, for example, may be ample 
in quantity but its quality may be 
such as to require costly treatment 
to condition it for use. Or a supply 
of excellent quality may be of unre- 
liable or limited quantity. Water, 
unlike the artificially created utili- 
ties whose output may be con- 
trolled at will, is strictly a product 
of nature. Man can change the qual- 
ity of the water supply, but it is na- 
ture, generally speaking, which de- 
termines the quantity. Widespread 
droughts and accompanying water 
shortages have been acutely felt in 
recent years, and cities throughout 
the country have inaugurated con- 
servation programs and _ insituted 
regulations designed to reduce water 
waste without curtailing needed 
use. Water conservation has become 
an important national program. 

Besides satisfying the require- 
ments of quality and quantity, the 
supply should be obtainable at rea- 
sonable cost. Public supplies are in- 
variably of good sanitary quality, 
but the cost and quantity available 
are variables which depend on local 
or special conditions. In localities 
where water is so scarce or expen- 
sive as to necessitate excessive spar- 
ing, there may be a deleterious ef- 
fect on the quality of a food product 
and the danger of inadequate fac- 
tory sanitation. 

Because of their exceptionally 
high water demand, food factories 
discharge enormous volumes of 
liquid wastes, and the majority of 
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PART I — Because large quantities of water are used, con- 
servation is a must. It saves much more than water expense. 


Here is an all-inclusive analysis of water conservation 


problem$s, with pointers on supply and disposal. 





FIG. 1. Sprays reduce water requirements for cooling cans after processing. Water 


can be recirculated. 


these effluents carry considerable 
quantities of putrescible matter. 

The problem of waste disposal is 
frequently an influencing factor in 
water usage. A factory, for example, 
may obtain a good, ample and cheap 
supply of water, but it may be situ- 
ated in an area where facilities for 
liquid waste disposal are inade- 
quate. Such might be the case where 
no sewerage system exists or where 
local regulations prohibit or restrict 
the use of public sewerage systems 
or nearby watercourses for indus- 
trial waste disposal. To meet this 
inadequacy, it may become neces- 
sary to cut down water consumption 
to a dangerous extent. 

Untreated effluents from a va- 
riety of food plants discharging into 
streams constitute a hazard to fish 


and other aquatic life and, as a re- 
sult of bacterial action, are often 
the cause of odor and other nuis- 
ances. In its outstanding and widely 
recognized report on water pollu- 
tion, the National Resources Com- 
mittee found: 

“Water pollution is a problem o* na- 
tional concern. It is especially serious 
in the relatively populous and highly 
industrialized northeastern section of 
the country. Responsibility for abate- 
ment of pollution is primarily local ...,” 

And under the heading of Incus- 
trial Waste, the report further 
states: 

“The manufacture of foods and bev- 
erages accounts for the largest pro- 
duction value of any single group of 
industries contributing to stream pol- 
lution. These food and beverage indus- 
tries are also distributed most widely, 
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because the processing of perishable 
commodities, such as dairy products 
and meat from nearby sources, is per- 
formed to large extent close to market. 
The food-canning industries, on the 
other hand, are located at or near the 
source of supply, and therefore pollu- 
tion from these industries occurs in a 
great number of focal centers distrib- 
uted throughout the country. With the 
exception of concentrations of meat 
packing in Illinois and Iowa and of 
canning in California, the total pro- 
duction of nearly 9 billion dollars was 
distributed in general conformity with 
the density of population. For the food 
and beverage industries, the produc- 
tion figures are in general accordance 
with the known facts of water pollu- 
tion. Local dairies, abbatoirs, and the 
like which serve a restricted area con- 
stitute a pollution problem roughly 
proportional in magnitude to the den- 
sity of population. This is reflected in 
the large value of the products in the 
industrial centers in New England, the 
North Atlantic States, and the indus- 
trial States of the Middle West. Ex- 
ceptionally severe pollution problems 
are associated with the meat-packing 
industry in Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Iowa, the dairy product’; industry in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York, 
and the canning industry in Califor- 
nia, New York, Wisconsin, and other 
mtates.....° 

A number of regulatory codes re- 
quire at least partial treatment of 
industrial effluents before these are 
discharged into the publiz sewerage 
system or local watercourse. The 
most recent trend among municipal 
authorities is to have individual 
companies pay their share of sew- 
age-disposal and treatment costs. 
Various assessment formulas based 
on factors such as sewage flow, pop- 
ulation equivalent, cost of chemicals 
and handling have been and are be- 
ing proposed. Judging by present 
tendencies, it is but a question of 
time when industrial sewage treat- 
ment by municipalities will be paid 
for by the individual contributor, 
just as municipal water is paid for 
by the individual consumer. Unnec- 
essary consumption of water means 
additional sewage to be treated. 


General Cleaning Use 


Sy far the biggest general use of 
water in food industries is for non- 
process washing and cleaning. Such 
use includes the washing of tables, 
conveyors, pans, vats, kettles, other 
uteusils and processing equipment, 
the washing of floors, walls, troughs 
and drains, and any other plant san- 
Itation requirements. In addition, 
there is the use for general outside 
cleaning, such as the washing of 
tanks, bins, conveying flumes, plat- 
forms and tank trucks. 

The general utility water require- 


ment demands not alone quantity, 
but in the majority of cases the 
water must be of drinking-water 
quality. In some food industries, for 
example dairy and meat products 
manufacture, the ingredient and 
process water uses make up the 
smaller portion of the total potable 
water consumed, the bulk—perhaps 
70 percent or more— going into 
washing and cleaning. Untreated 
well water may be good enough for 
floor washing but not be safe for 
equipment use, and boards of health 
will usually prohibit the existence 
of a dual—safe and unsafe, or 
doubtful—supply in the processing 
and food containing portions of a 
plant or factory. This prohibition 
ordinarily does not apply to steam 
generating and condensing, refrig- 
eration and other thermo-dynamic 
or mechanical uses where the non- 
potable water supply does not come 
in contact with the raw or finished 
product, food containers or any 
processing equipment. 
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Shut Off Hose 


Although it is not good economy 
to save water at the expense of plant 
sanitation, a great deal of water in 
this category is unnecessarily 
wasted through carelessness, indif- 
ference or lack of proper operating 
facilities. Carelessness and indiffer- 
ence are exemplified in the failure 
of operators to turn off pumps, taps 
or valves when not in use, failure to 
prevent tanks from overflowing, us- 
ing more water or for a longer time 
than the particular job demands, 
and so forth. A few conspicuously 
placed placards or stencils bearing 
such legends as “Please Turn Water 
off When Not in Use” or “Water is 
Costly — Please Save It” are often 


helpful. 


The use of hoses presents a spe- 
cial problem. In milk and dairy 
plants, breweries, canneries, meat 
packing and a number of other food 
plants, hosing is the most practical 
and most popular cleaning method. 
If the water were used only as 


Cooling 


\_Float va/ve 


Ammonia condenser 





FIG. 2. Brewery water economy circuit. In one brewery this system redu ed water 
consumption from the usual 10 to 15 bbl. to about 5 bbl. per barrel of beer. An addi- 
tional city water makeup feed for the boilers is not shown. 
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FIG. 3. Recovery of wash water in a steam peeler has cut water consumption more 
than half. Skins are removed from the water by a conveyor operating i: a per- 
forated trough. Water is strained before recirculation. 


needed, there would be no difficulty. 
But with hoses having no nozzles, 
or without self-closing spring actu- 
ated or lever type nozzles, a com- 
mon practice is to let the water run 
continuously. Seldom will an opera- 
tor walk over to the hose control 
valve to turn the water off between 
applications—especially if the hose 
length is 25 ft. or more—although 
in large plants, scrubdown, cleaning 
and rinsing may take several hours. 
In milk plants and breweries, more 
than elsewhere, it seems that the 
free-running hose has almost be- 
come an accepted part of the cleanup 
procedure, and on many occasions 
the writer has seen hoses running 
unused during the operating period 
as well. 

One reason frequently given for 
not using, or for discontinuing the 
use of, spring-actuated hose nozzles 
is' that they cause water hammer, 
or pounding. Water hammer is the 
hydraulic surge and impact effect 
which develops when the flow of 
water in a pipe is suddenly arrested, 
as occurs with quick-closing valves. 
Water hammer is annoying and its 
effects are frequently destructive to 
equipment, but there are a number 
of devices on the market for correct- 
ing it. These are generally pressure 
relief valves or surge suppressors 
of one type or another. Air chambers 
are also commonly used for this 
purpose. ; 

The free-running hose is a prob- 
lem not alone of water conservation 
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but, with steam and hot water, it 
becomes one of fuel conservation as 
well. Furthermore, where water 
must be pumped and perhaps fil- 
tered, softened or otherwise condi- 
tioned for use, waste is even more 
costly. 

One large dairy company found 
the free-running hose such a serious 
water and fuel waste problem that 
it instituted a research project for 
its elimination. Special hose nozzles 
were developed and means devised 
to control water hammer. In addi- 
tion, new cleaning procedures were 
introduced. The results, after two 
years trial and improvement at sev- 
eral of the company’s plants, show 


gratifying savings of water and 


fuel. No data on this project have 
been released up to the present be- 
cause it is still in the developmental 
stage, but details will be made avail- 
able by the company at a later date. 
There is still another undesirable 
effect of the free-running hose. In 
refrigerated rooms such as brewery 
cellars, storage rooms and packing 
rooms, the open flow of water tends 
to add heat to the space. This is es- 
pecially undesirable in summer 
when water temperatures are high- 
est and refrigeration load is peak. 


Process Water 


The uses of water incidental to 
food processing or preparation may 
be roughly grouped as follows: (1) 
Product cleaning, which includes 
preliminary soaking, spray and im- 
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mersion washing, peeling and rins- 
ing. (2) Heat processing, including 
preheating, spray and immersicn 
blanching, cooking and pasteuri:- 
ing. (3) Product cooling, compris- 
ing spray and immersion coolinrz, 
the use of water-cooled coils and 
jackets and refrigeration plant. (4) 
Miscellaneous uses and applications, 
such as the washing of product ccn- 
tainers (i.e., bottles and cans) {l- 
ter and filter-aid washing, convey- 
ing flumes and water-jet vacuum 
condensing. 

Product Washing — In the fruit 
and vegetable canning indusiry, 
where raw-product cleaning is a 
principal water-consuming _ item, 
economy is generally best achieved 
by using a combination of immer- 
sion soaking and spray washing. 
With conveyor-type washers, where 
conditions permit, the cleaning op- 
eration may be divided between two 
sets of sprays and the preliminary 
soaking tank. Fresh water is sup- 
plied first to the final rinse nozzles. 
The spent discharge from. these 
nozzles is collected in a catch basin 
and pumped to the wash sprays, af- 
ter which the water flows to the 
soaking tank by gravity. From this 
tank it overflows continuously to 
waste. Where conveying flumes dis- 
charge the incoming product di- 
rectly into the washer, part of the 
spent flume water is sometimes used 
for washing. 

The rotary-type washer generally 
permits of better water economy 
than the straight belt type, provided 
the product can stand handling in 
such a washer. This, of course, is 
true under any water-supply condi- 
tions, but it is particularly impor- 
tant in localities where the water 
supply is chronically short or un- 
reliable. 

Regarding spray efficiency, there 
are a few points worth noting. The 
relation between sprays and prod- 
uct should be such that the spray 
water acts intimately on the entire 
surface of the product being washed. 
Where the distance between the 
nozzle openings and the produc: is 
too great, much of the energy in the 
water will be dissipated through 
pressure drop, resulting in a loss of 
cleaning effect. When fanning out of 
the spray occurs, there may be 4 
waste of water because of unused 
spray area. The nozzle header po*i- 
tion should be adjusted for the pred- 
uct or belt. 

Another condition which may lead 
to loss of washing efficiency exists 
when nozzles are too closely spac:d, 
so that adjacent sprays strike each 


(Turn to page 206) 
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Food Chemists Helped Britain 
To Weather the War 


By D. W. KENT-JONES, Consulting Chemist, London, England 


There were shortages, long 
hours of work and sleepless 
nights, but people were rea- 
sonably well fed—thanks in 
no small part to the technol- 
ogists. What they did with 
flour and bread is told here 


HEN war comes, the chemist 

comes into his own. This was 
particularly true with respect to the 
food chemist in World War II. The 
chemist in the food industry in 
Great Britain certainly played his 
part. Without him it would have 
been difficult to have weathered the 
storm. 

Perhaps it was as well in the days 
after the collapse of France—when 
this country and the Empire stood 
completely alone, possessing few 
armaments and relying mainly on 
food from overseas — that people 
generally did not quite realize how 
bad things actually were. Perhaps 
we were too busy —or too stupid! 
Everyone knew that the U-boat 
menace was serious. Fortunately, 
few knew how serious. The Ministry 
of I'ood rationed food with increas- 
ing severity and generally did its 
job excellently. In this it was as- 
sisted by chemists in the food in- 
dusiries. Some advised the Ministry 
at its various centers. Others saw 
thai the masses of new, but neces- 
Sary, regulations were carried out, 
that waste was avoided and that the 
best possible use was made of raw 
ma‘erial, 


“peaking Trom Experience 


Few Americans can realize the 
strain the average person in Great 
Brii:in was then undergoing. There 
was less food, the hours of work 
were much longer, fire watching had 
to be done and, above all, there was 
the continual strain of the “blitz.” 
It was not easy to face, with a de- 
pleted staff, an abnormally heavy 
day’s work on unaccustomed food 


after a wearying and—to say the 
least—disturbed night. One might 
have to walk to work because of dis- 
ruption of traffic, and the following 
night there might be war work last- 
ing many hours—if not all night— 
such as warden, police or Home 
Guard duty. 

In spite of all this, and although 
there were shortages of many 
things, the people were reasonably 
well fed. The help given by the 
U.S.A. in this connection will not be 
forgotten quickly. There was, of 
course, a lack of meat and fat, and 
this meant that the diet was monot- 
onous and food generally rather un- 
appetizing. More than ever, flour 
and bread had to supply a large pro- 
portion of the calories and protein 
in the diet. . 

Perhaps the writer may be for- 
given for a reminiscence of 1940, 
after Dunkirk. With his partner, Dr. 
A. J. Amos, and about 20 of the 
staff, he had evacuated from Dover 
to London, which was then quiet. 
For weeks, everyone worked all day 
reerecting the laboratory in a corner 


of a dusty factory. Analytical work . 


was attempted under the most dif- 
ficult conditions imaginable. At that 
time, and for several weeks, every- 
one slept on mattresses on the floor 
of two empty houses which served 
as hostels. The writer’s wife shopped 
and brought home the provisions 
for over 20 people—there was no de- 
livery. With only two assistants, the 
food had to be cooked and the meals 
served, It was communism with a 
vengeance! Gradually the hardships 
were reduced. Furniture arrived, the 
laboratory was improved and a 
messing committee was started. 
What a nightmare was the catering, 
but somehow it was done. 

A month or two later, when the 
nightly blitz burst upon London, 
the staff was fit and capable of 
standing up to the new strain with 
no apparent falling off in the quality 
of their daily work. The blitz, op- 
posed by little antiaircraft fire, con- 
tinued for about 80 nights. 

This background has been given 
only so that readers may appreciate 
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that the planning of the niion’s diet 
was a most important factor. 

It is doubtful if the masses of 
people ever were really short of cal- 
ories, proteins, minerals or, indeed, 
any of the principal vitamins. All 
margarine (so carefully and exactly 
rationed) was ky this time vitamin- 
ized, and milk supplies (at the ex- 
pense of pigs and poultry) were on 
the whole maintained. There was, of 
course, little milk for processing, 
and in the winter months each per- 
son had only two pints a week. But 
bread was always plentiful. The 
millers and the bakers did a really 
great job in spite of the almost daily 
destruction of mills and bakeries. 


Bread Controversy 


Naturally, the controversy about 
the type of bread—white or brown 
—rose to fresh heights. But this was 
cut short when the Ministry of Food 
decided, for shipping reasons and 

(Turn to page 220) 





British-Combine 
Londoners in the tube shelters during 
the blitz were supplied with food by the 
Tube Refreshments Special. Bread was 
a mainstay in the wartime diet of the 
people throughout Great Britain. 
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Col‘er Co.'s plant and boat slip at Palacious, Tex. 





One of the 20 shrimp boats owned and 
operated by Colter Co. Boats are 40 ft. 
long and powered by 100-hp. diesel en- 
gines, Cargo holds are’ ice refrigerated. 


UMBO-SIZE shrimp have been 

linked historically with Louisi- 
ana’s seafood industry, although 
they are found in many other loca- 
tions along the broad sweep of the 
Gulf of Mexico. In answer to a grow- 
ing demand for seafood, a number 
of new shrimp processing .plants 
have been erected along the Gulf in 
recent years. In Texas, one of the 
most modern shrimp freezing plants, 
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Jumbo shrimp from the Gulf of Mexico are deveined by an 


ingenious machine and frozen in the modern plant of Colter 


Co. to help meet a growing demand for seafood. In 


off-season periods, eggs are frozen to keep plant busy 


By C. R. HAVIGHORST, Assistant Editor, San Francisco 


is that of Colter Co., in Palacious, 
this company being a subsidiary of 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

Current demand for fresh and 
processed shrimp far exceeds the 
present supply. Shrimp are avail- 
able, but the weather plays an im- 
portant part in tke fishing opera- 
tions. It is impossible to handle the 
heavy nets during a period of high 
winds or when there are heavy 
ground swells at sea. 

Along the Texas shore of the Gulf, 
the shoal waters where shrimp are 
seined lie approximately 10 miles 
out. This proximity of supply is said 
to provide an economic advantage, 
as well as a raw product of high 
quality. 

This company operates a fleet of 
shrimp seiners, but it supplements 
their catch with purchases from in- 
dependent fishermen during the sea- 
son. Shrimp boats usually are op- 
erated by a crew of two. The captain 
acts as pilot and, when necessary, 
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helps the crewman, whose job it is 
to handle the net and gear. A power 
winch at the base of the mast sim- 
plifies the handling of the heavy 
net. 

When the catch is brought aboard 
the net is emptied onto the deck and 
the crewman removes any gilled fish 
or extraneous marine life from the 
catch. Then the shrimp are washed 
down, placed into the hold and 
packed in ice. 


Preparation and Processing 


Upon delivery to the plant, the 
shrimp are washed thoroughly and 
dumped on to metal tables where 
women workers remove the heads. 
The headless shrimp then are loa‘ied 
onto the stainiess steel tops of ihe 
shrimp deveiners. 

The action of the shrimp de 
veiners resembles, somewhat, that 
of one type of sardine-filleting ™ma- 
chine used in California, with the 
exception that the sardine machine 
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has two stationary knives in place 
of the circulaz saw in the deveiner. 

The operator drops the shrimp, 
pack side down, into the small flume 
leading to the V-shaped belts in the 
deveiner. A pressure spray then 
forces it down the flume, at the end 
of which it is caught up by the con- 
veyor belts. The shrimp reaches the 
counterbalanced wheel and the cir- 
cular saw still lying on its back. In 
this position it is shaped like a cres- 
cent, whose convex side faces the 
saw. 

In order that the saw may re- 
move the vein entirely from the back 
of the shrimp and also rout away a 
minimum of meat, the wheel presses 
it against the saw with a uniform, 
light pressure as it is conveyed 
across this point in the machine. As 
the shrimp emerges from between 
the saw and wheel a high-pressure 
spray washes out the saw cut. The 
conveyor then carries the shrimp to 
the end of the machine and drops 
them into a flume, from which they 
are moved to the next operation. The 
weight, or counterbalance, may be 
adjusted backward or forward, to 
increase or decrease the pressure of 
the wheel on the shrimp and thus 
control the depth of cut made by the 
saw. 

Shrimp are graded according to 
the number required to weigh a 
pound. Thus a 20-count grade would 
mean 20 shrimp to a pound. The ca- 
pacity of a unit of the deveining 


‘machines depends largely upon the 


size of the shrimp being processed, 
but it is estimated that one unit will 


handle an average of 160 Ib. per 
hour. 

The advantages of deveining are 
twofold. First, the removal of the 
unsightly vein, which runs nearly 
the full length of the shrimp’s body. 
Near the tail the vein goes through 
the meat to emerge on the bottom 
side. But since it cannot be seen and 
is not injurious, no effort is made to 
remove this part. The second ad- 
vantage is that the saw cut through 
the outer shell o£ the shrimp makes 
the removal of the shell, after cook- 
ing, much easier. 


Shrimp Frozen 
All the shrimp in this plant are 





frozen in 5-lb. blocks. The shrimp Rear view of machine, showing V- 


are weighed and then placed into 
shallow rectangular pans which are 
stacked in mobile open racks. Each 
rack, or dollie, is of a size that will 
occupy the entire space in one freez- 
ing tunnel. Fans in the tunnels are 
located in the rear walls. They drive 
air at subzero temperature over the 
product, then draw it across refrig- 
erated coils and recirculate it 
through the tunnels. 

The plant operates its own freez- 
ing storage, where sufficient frozen 
product is accumulated for ship- 
ment. 


Eggs Also Frozen 


Surrounding Palacious, Tex., is 
one of this State’s large poultry- 
and egg-producing regions. During 
off-season periods for shrimp the 
plant freezes eggs for the parent 
company’s baking operations. 


F ront view of shrimp deveining machine. Machines are arranged in series of four 
units. They are entirely covered for the safety and comfort of operators. Water sprays 
are deflected by this stainless steel cover, and the top of it serves as a table where 
the headless shrimp are dumped. 
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hs 


shaped, webbed-belt conveyor. 





Front or feed end of deveiner. Circular 
saw is directly undernecth the counter- 
balanced wheel. 





Side view of deveiner. Stainless steel 
cover removed from nearest machines to 
show operating parts. Deveined shrimp 
fall into flume at back of machine. 
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WHAT TECHNOLOGY MEANS 
TO THE CANNER * 


Part II—The food technologist’s jobs in the cannery are many and important. 
The author discusses the responsibilities in connection with warehousing, 


control of quality and of supplies, waste disposal and byproduct utilization 


By G. C. SCOTT, Research Director and Production Manager, 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 


AREHOUSING is important 

to the food technologist be- 
cause the storage temperature of 
most canned foods is an important 
factor in the life of the wholesome- 
ness of the product and in the cor- 
rosion resistance of the container. 
The food technologist also is inter- 
ested in the prevention of rough 
handling of containers: to reduce 
spoilage. The freezing of certain 
canned foods seriously affects their 
quality. High humidity causes 
sweating and subsequent rusting of 
the containers. A serious study is 
now being made of the effects of 
storage temperatures on the vita- 
min content of canned foods. The 
results of this study may indicate 
corrective factors which must be 
applied to warehousing. 


Another Responsibility 


A third important division of the 
food technologist’s job is that of 
issuing specifications and making 
analyses of what we commonly 
term “supply items,” such as cans, 
jars or bottles, caps, shipping con- 
tainers, sugar, salt and other con- 
diments. The canned-foods tech- 
nologist must be able to tell a good 
can from a bad can and to instruct 
the operating personnel in watch- 
ing for damaged containers prior 
to the time that they reach the 
filling line. The same inspection is 
necessary in the case of caps and 
jars. Frequently, damage occurs 
in transit and, in many instances, 
persons skilled in can manufacture 
are needed to determine whether or 
not the containers have been so se- 
verely damaged that they should 
not be used. The fruit canner is 
particularly interested in getting 
as much tin on the can as possible 

*Based on a paper presented at the 
April, 1945, meeting of the Chicago Sec- 


tion of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. 
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to prevent corrosion. Vegetable 
canners are not subject to the same 
hazard to the same degree, al- 
though many tomato products are 
just as corrosive as some fruits. 
In these days of too little tin, a 
very serious problem is involved in 
distributing this tin so that it will 
be of the maximum benefit in pre- 
serving our supply of canned foods. 
Such problems, however, have been 
studied and quite well solved 
through the efforts of the labora- 
tories of the container manufac- 
turers. 

Shipping containers complying 
with specifications as to sizes, qual- 
ity of materials and resistance to 
certain pressure tests, tear tests, 
crush tests and the like are impor- 
tant to insure delivery of canned 
foods in good condition to the re- 
tail stores. 

Sugar specifications are impor- 
tant in holding down the bacterial 
contamination. National Canners 
Association has issued _specifica- 
tions for sugar, but each batch 
must be sampled and analyzed to 
see that it meets these specifica- 
tions. Canners know that salt con- 
taining quantities of calcium and 
magnesium tend to toughen the 
skins of peas, so all salt used in 
the canning of peas should be of 
the lowest possible calcium and 
Magnesium content. Even the 
water used in canning peas should 
be as soft as possible in most in- 
stances. It is the food technolo- 
gist’s job to recommend types and 
quantities of softeners. 


Controlling Quality 


Another general classification of 
a canned-foods technologist’s du- 
ties includes that of quality con- 
trol. This begins with the segs 
gation of raw produce according to 
its quality. It is the food technolo- 
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gist’s responsibility to recommend 
to the operating personnel the pro- 
cedure to be followed with each 
class of raw produce received. This 
practice avoids the temptation to 
try to make a high-quality product 
out of low-quality raw material. 

Since sanitation and inspection 
operations are a very important 
part of quality control, definite 
procedures must be set up. Oper- 
ating precautions must be taken to 
see that no two grades are mixed 
and so that each grade is identi- 
fied throughout the process and by 
the code mark on the container. 
The food technologist must set up 
grade standards for the raw proa- 
uce for the particular commodities. 
These need not necessarily coincide 
with the grades used for growers’ 
payments, as they are for two dis- 
tinct and separate services. 


Know Your Food Laws 


The food technologist in the 
grading division must know all of 
the Federal and State food laws 
and regulations. The general coun- 
sel for. most canneries is rather un- 
familiar with this work. For that 
reason, keeping up-to-the-minute 
information on changes in these 
laws and regulations is generally 
the food technologist’s job. This 
practice is followed particularly in 
the case of label requirements so 
that he can inform the sales de- 
partment about necessary label 
changes. The technologist also 
must be in a position to present 
evidence against contemplated wn- 
wise legislation. 

From time to time, the technolo- 
gist in the canning industry is 
called upon to investigate lots 
showing high spoilage. A consid- 
erable amount of training is neces- 
sary to make such a diagnosis. 
Frequently, the technologist is con- 
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fronted with problems that only a 
highly skilled bacteriologist or a 
highiy skilled can manufacturer 
can solve. 


Waste and Byproducts 


The fifth general classification 
of a technologist’s duties in the 
cannery industry involves prob- 
lems of cannery waste disposal 
and utilization of byproducts. 
Vegetable canneries’ discharge 
great volumes of sewage, silage, 
seeds, skins, husks, cobs, and the 
like. About 65 percent of the corn 
in-the-husks taken into the can- 
nery goes out as cobs, husks, de- 
fective kernels and _ trimmings. 
Generally, this is stacked for sil- 
age as cattle food. Along with this 
material goes about 50 gal. of 
water for every case of corn 
packed. This waste water runs as 
high as 4,000 p.p.m. of B.O.D., 
which presents a very serious 
problem in waste disposal. The 
volume is great, the B.O.D. is 
high, and it is accumulated over a 
very short period of time. Present 
methods of solving this difficulty 
are expensive; much work re- 
mains to be done. 

Byproducts such as corn silage 
and pea vines coming from a pea 
viner station generally are used 
for cattle feed. In the Northwest, 
where the relative humidity is low 
and vines will dry rapidly, some 
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ing final finished product. 


of these vines are used in the form 
of baled hay. Pea vines generally 
are rather high in protein, and if 
they could be economically dried 
they would form a very high-pro- 
tein stock food. Since they contain 
about 75 percent water, however, 
as does corn silage, drying them, 
either for feed or for utilization in 
other directions, has not been con- 
sidered economical. We still have 
hopes that something better than 
the present method eventually will 
come out of investigations into the 
use of this waste material. The 
regional research laboratories of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture are investigating the possi- 
bilities of using waste. 

As to the waste water or sewage 
from canneries, continuous re- 
search is being done both in the 
National Canners Association lab- 
oratories and by .various other 
people in the country. So far, 
nothing has been developed that 
is completely satisfactory from 
the standpoint of doing a good job 
or doing it economically. We are 
sure that all canneries are going 
to be forced to do something in 
the treatment of their waste. Most 
State governments and the Fed- 
eral government are insistent that 
these wastes will not be permitted 
to be discharged raw into streams 
or lakes. We are a long way from 
a solution to this problem. 
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Nutritional Studies 

The sixth and last important 
division of a food technologist’s 
job in the canning industry has to 
do with studies of nutritional 
values and other dietary values of 
canned products. During recent 
years, this work has_ received 
quite an impetus from the discovery 
of vitamin values. National Can- 
ners Association, in connection with 
Can Manufacturers Institute, is 
conducting a very broad program 
of study on this subject. Individual 
canners, however, should have a 
great interest in increasing the 
dietary and nutritional values of 
their own commodities. This work 
must of necessity start with the 
raw produce. Consequently, any 
breeding program, fertilizer pro- 
gram, cultural practice, plant proc- 
ess, storage method and condition 
must be completely reinvestigated 
from this standpoint. Food tech- 
nologists who are not dietary and 
nutrition minded today are likely 
to find themselves in an embar- 
rassing position. 

All of this adds up to a big order, 
and some will ask, “How can 
we possibly know everything there 
is to be known about all of these 
problems?” We can’t all be spe- 
cialists in all lines. However, a lack 
of working knowledge of any of the 
aspects of food technology men- 
tioned is a very serious handicap. 


Measuring and recording temperature of cans after processing. 
and cooling. 
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JOBS FOR THE WOUNDED 


Loose-Wiles has paved the way for the immediate employ- 
ment in productive work of men incapacitated in war 
service. There probably are many such jobs available in 


your plant. The list given here will help you find them 


By J. A. J. JONES, Assistant Editor. 





Box making proves to be within the capacity of this veteran, blinded in the Italian 
campaign. He is employed by the Dole Pinapple Co. in the morning and studies to 
be a masseur at a military hospital, in the afternoon. Such part-time employment can 
become an important factor in the rehabilitation programs now being formulated. 





Hanford Main, president of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. (right) and James Larrimore, as- 
sistant manager and veterans’ counsellor, at the company’s New York plant, look 
over one of the first “Welcome” booklets to come off the press. A copy of the brochure 
was sent to every Loose-Wiles employee in the armed services to assure him not only 
that a job with the company awaits him, but that his return is eagerly anticipated. 


EEMPLOYMENT of war in- 

jured veterans has had the 
earnest consideration o f industry 
from the very beginning of Selective 
Service. It is the one aspect of the 
veterans’ program in which, above 
all others, management has shown a 
determination to find a formula that 
would go far beyond the legai obli- 
gations imposed by the Act. 

But the wish to formulate such a 
plan was not the accomplishment. 
In the first place the plan had to be 
economically sound. Jt had to work 
for both the employed handicapped 
veteran and the employing company. 
The last thing the veteran — and 
particularly the injured veteran — 
wants upon his return is charity. 
He wants to be useful, just as his 
nonhandicapped fellow employees 
are useful. He wants to know that 
he is earning every cent of the sal- 
ary he is paid. And he wants the 
same opportunity to become more 
useful and thus earn the same pay 
increases that his fellow workers 
stand the chance of earning. 


Plans Develop 


At first, all plans for veterans’ re- 
employment were hindered by the 
uncertainty inherent in the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing just what con- 
ditions would prevail at the time of 
demobilization. Gradually, however, 
appropriate general plans began to 
take shape, particularly in the food 
industry. Specific plans, on the other 
hand, have been a little slower be- 
cause it was necessary to evaluate 
hundreds of details before a clear- 
cut plan could be formulated. It was 
under such circumstances that the 
recent company-wide program for 
the reemployment of handicapped 
veterans was drawn up by the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. For the most part, 
this is the Sunshine program, taken 
from ‘the written instructions to 
managers and from personal inter- 
views with Hector Lazo, Director 
of Public Relations for Loose-W ‘les. 

A thorough survey of all the ‘obs 
available in a bakery the size of the 
company’s New York plant was ‘he 
first step in the plan’s formula‘ .on. 
This revealed what jobs coul« be 
performed despite specified ha‘di- 
caps. For instance, a receiving ¢:2rk 
requires both arms and hands, }oth 
legs and at least one eye. He cvuld 
be partially deaf and could be sub- 
ject to “battle nerves” to a limited 
degree. The jobs were listed in chart 
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Full Faculties Injuries Permissible : Pull Faculti Inj Permissibl 
Injuries Permissible Required in Performance of Job Injuries Permissible Required in Performance of Job 
$ § % : 1 
Required . . 5 El Required . Ee 
: : ry 2 nd doy H : pee Aas aig PEs estos 5 
[2] Partial Disability geShe. SEREE Sagas WD Patan sat PEPRLRELE EE: 
cou coca a Bae AMS aan aoa NNO a 
Job Job : a 
“"Enrober's Helper. PAPARAPAVANACAME AKAs i 
Poceiving & Warehousing Trolley Room 
Receiving Clerk % Machine Man = Viv vi [vt i 
Stock Clerk | : Pinners 8 1a ’ 
Tractor Man + Dippers 4 §g : 
Warehouseman. = : = = Yi | Tippers | | 
Warehouseman’s Helper (Laborer) = = | IVI | | Shipping Room aa 
Pump Room Man fe =Ge= MAM /\ DX] I Stock Men SS / 
Paper Cutters = ; Pickers & Assemb! TI 
Elevators : 2H Shippers & Loaders S ES fT Viv v 
Elevator Operat: s =S=0R= -ae Route Clerk 
Mixing Room : BRaRa Cler! 
Flour Dumper —— = L | lv Yi bt | Maint & Service 
Dough Mixers == = v V -. Electrician Viv 
Mixers’ Helpers == = VIVE Iv Painter Z\v v 
pH Man PARA v Vv Plumber & Steamfitter 
Production Clerk VIVIVIVIVIY v Machinist : Vv 
Machining Carpenter or Millwright 1== y 
~MachineMen Viv Mechanic i 
Dough Feeders == 47) Mechanic's Helper 
Roller Man (or Sheeter Man) v Oiler S| VAM v 
Pan Feeders and Greasers _ ViVviVIViv Station ineer ==s== v v 
Conveyor Boy and Edgers _ = = ViviV I f Firemen = v v 
Sweeper = ViViviv v Cook == Viv v 
Baking Dishwashers 
“Coal Oven Firemen Se == v Countermen 
Oven Men. + = P| Watchmen ES eS «jv Vv 
Peelers SSS EE Porters = | & viv Vv 
Packing Room Hea Delivery 
~ Packers oT Ee ZLWvivivivb ~ Chauffeurs Paks| |i.jclc| Task 
Moisture Control Operators = WIiviviv} | |v Mechanics == | v 
Weight Standard Operat VIVIVIVIY XY JV Maintenance Men 
Floormen Office 
Pick-up or Men = = v Clerks A= VAMAPARA v 
Closing Machine Operators VIVIVIVVIvivt xy Production Clerks = | = VV VIV v 
Feeders for Pirapping Machine Stock Clerks 
Weueind ine Operators = ee Viv Cost Clerks = = v 
Bundlers or J hine Operators FE | vv Timekeepers 
Checkers SREB Purchasing SS | V[Vviv IV v 
Instructors File 
Bag Machine Operat v vivI IV Cashiers = Viv Jv 
Sees a = ag 
‘orming, ing & Labeling Op 3 v v v ice ine rators Viviv |v az 
n & Caddy Formers BS Stenographers Vivi¥ Vv 
Sealers & Weighers _ . Mail Clerks B= Vv 
Nesting Formers StS VV viviviviVviV. Retail Store 
Machine Adjusters ===s== V 
Sandwich & Deposit Machines Samp 
Feeders—Sandwich Machine == vi VlV, v pe: tors ViViv IVIL I 
Feeders— Deposit Machine Viv 
Machine Men = Vv ~ Forémen PAPA ¥ 
Machine Helpers = Assistant Foremen 
Marshmallow Beaters = — vi ly Clerks ViVIV IY v| |v 
Enrobers = YET Nv lv Porters vivivivi_ Tv 











This is the chart drawn up by Loose-Wiles showing, at a glance, the jobs available and 
the injuries that may or may not incapacitate the veteran applying for employment. 


form showing the full faculties re- 
quired for each as well as the in- 
juries that would be no bar in per- 
forming the job. The chart revealed 
how very many so-called handi- 
capied persons could actually per- 
forr: fully and, hence, earn fully, 
not out of charity, but through in- 
telli,-ont self-interest. 


Proper Placing 


In distributing these charts to the 
varicus plant managers, supervisors 
anc toremen, emphasis was placed 
on how much, how very much, could 
be cone with proper spirit and 
prop<: understanding. It was point- 
ed out that properly placed, handi- 


Capped workers are likely to be 
bettcr workers, more satisfied 
workers and more serious workers. 
However, the “properly placed” 


Phase can hardly be overemphasized. 
In discussing this, Mr. Lazo said: 
Job charts and all other aids and 


suggestions will mean very little if 
we don’t make sure, at the fore- 
man’s level, that every veteran is 
placed right. There must be fre- 
quent and sympathetic follow-ups. 
If the veteran is found to be genu- 
inely misplaced, we must be sure 
that an equally sincere effort is 
made to place him elsewhere. 
“Battle casualties are likely to be 
of several kinds. They need not nec- 
essarily be confined to loss of limb 
or member. In our New York bak- 
ery, there are boys who had arm 
tendons cut by shrapnel and are 
learning to use the hand all over 
again. Another had a couple of bul- 
lets through his leg, and the severed 
muscles never will heal completely. 
Another had his right hand crushed 
and is slowly regaining the. move- 
ment of his fingers. These are obvi- 
ous. But what is not obvious is that 
in many cases, the boys are nervous, 
impatient, inclined to expect per- 
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haps more than they get, and likely 
to resent discipline. Some may offer 
trouble for many months before 
they settle down.” 


Foreman’s Responsibility 


Regardless of the type of handi- 
cap or the disposition of the veteran, 
however, the foreman must be pre- 
pared to help him when he needs 
help. He must check frequently to 
see that the work handicapped vet- 
erans have undertaken is not beyond 
their capacity. He must likewise 
check frequently to see that their 
disability is not aggravated or in- 
tensified as well as to decide when 
a transfer to s.me other work will 
safeguard their health and probably 
will add also to the safety of the 
other workers in the plant. 

It must be seen to that the handi- 
capped worker is treated properly 
by all other workers. Specifically, 
this injunction means: 
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(a) Don’t dwell on the handi-: 
capped worker’s- injuries. Don’t talk 
about them at all, unless the veteran 
volunteers information. Then let 
him talk while you listen. (b) Don’t 
show emotion or tears, or express 
concern or sorrow. Worse still, don’t 
ever show doubt or disgust. (c) 
Don’t ask a lot of unnecessary ques- 
tions. (d) Don’t baby or pamper the 
handicapped veteran. Let him go 
about his own business in his own 
way. 

It is also a good idea to let every- 
one in the department know that a 
careful study of several thousand 
handicapped veterans in 100 differ- 
ent companies show that handicap- 
ped workers (a) have an 83 per- 
cent lower turnover than the un- 
handicapped; (b) waste 56 percent 
less time “getting a drink of water,” 
etc.; (c) show 24 percent. greater 
output. 

There is some danger that the 
very effort necessary to apply such 
a program, on a large scale, will cre- 
ate exaggerated interpretations by 
the best meaning employees, fore- 
men and even managers. This will 
manifest itself in various ways, all 
of them tending to dissipate the 
natural attitude under which one 
person normally deals with another. 
We will all go a long way in over-- 
coming this danger, and toward ac- 
complishing the whole objective by 
placing first emphasis on capabili- 
ties rather than disabilities. Like- 
wise, fitting the man to the job may 
require careful education and train- 
ing. This is a vital factor that must 
be handled individually, and not in 
groups, by resourceful and intelli- 


gent foremen, \ 


Veterans Needed 


The whole question, therefore, 
largely revolves, itself into one of at- 
titude, which is by far the greatest 
job confronting management in the 
reconversion and assimilation of 
veterans, whether or not they are 
handicapped. It transcends such 
problems as finding jobs, clarifying 
legal status, and adjusting jobs to 
the physically handicapped. We can 
all pay lip service to the returning 
soldier, and make efforts to find 
some sort of job for him. Or we can 
intelligently, sincerely and honestly 
decide that we will reemploy these 
men, all of them, who are able and 
willing to work, not out of legal 
duty, not out of sentiment, but, as 
the American Legion points out, 
“because America and American in- 
dustry cannot do without their cour- 
age, skill, and initiative. We must 
not let their fresh leadership be- 
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“come embittered or disillusioned.” 


It may be well in concluding to 
offer a word on the importance of 
clarifying the veteran’s legal status, 
mentioned above. A great many con- 
troversies have already arisen, par- 
ticularly with regard to union 
status. Some of the questions have 
been settled in the courts, others are 
pending, but all are subject to legal 
interpretation. If the veteran, as 
well as the employer, has not fully 
complied with the legal require- 
ments, the decision is likely to go 
against him. A very simple illus- 
tration involves the returned soldier 
who takes a four- or five-month rest 
before applying for his old job. He 
bumps a nonveteran union member, 


who must be laid off. The union 
takes the case to court on the 
grounds that the veteran did not ap- 
ply for his old job within the speci- 
fied 90 days. The court has no choice 
but to decide against the veteran, 
Many cases, far more complex, are 
coming up daily, so a clear and com- 
plete record is the best protection 
the veteran can have. 

Such a record, including war sery- 
ice, injuries, illness suffered, etc, 
likewise will protect the employer 
against any later controversies that 
might arise including unwarranted 
injury claims against the company. 
These records might well turn out 
to be a most wise precaution in the 
years to come. 


Neurosis Can Be Ignored 


Psychiatric study shows that this emotional upset 
has little bearing on a veteran's readjustment 


By C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, Psychiatrist-in-Chief, 
The Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn. 


HAT are the practical implica- 

tion of the term “neuropsychia- 
tric,” which has been applied to so 
many discharged veterans? I am 
expressing the following opinions as 
one of three psychiatrists asked to 
study the effect on industry of the 
vast numbers of neuropsychiatric 
cases discharged from the armed 
forces. 

To begin with, the term “psycho- 
neurosis” does not designate a dis- 
ease in the sense that pneumonia, 
typhoid or maleria do. It is more a 
social diagnosis. Briefly, it may be 
defined as an emotional upset devel- 
oped to the point where it interferes 
with the individual’s efforts in his 
employment or with his domestic 
life or social relationships. Every- 
one, at one time or another, and 
in varying degrees, exhibits such 
symptoms. 

. The one general conclusion to be 
drawn from the study is that. we 
need pay little or no attention to 
whether or not a man was dis- 
charged from the armed forces as 
a psychoneurotic. This term as a 
basis for discharge amounts to noth- 
ing more than saying that he did 
not have the personal traits that 
would enable him to become a satis- 
factory member of the Army or the 
Navy. The inability of a man to 
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adjust himself to military life and 
conditions does not imply inability 
to make a satisfactory adjustment 
to industrial occupations. 


It's Skill That Matters 

Throughout industry there are 
thousands of psychoneurotic people 
succesfully employed. In the past, it 
may have been found that they were 
not suited to some particular job, 
but quite satisfactory in another 
position. They never were ruled 
out as undesirable for employment. 
There is no more reason to look upon 
the discharged veteran in that light. 

I could dwell at length upon the 
observations upon which these con- 
clusions are based, but one refer- 
ence will be sufficient. In one large 
plant, employing tens of thousands 
of men, returne% veterans are being 
hired without regard to the reasons 
for their discharge from military 
service. The sole basis for emp!oy- 
ment is the veteran’s past training 
and skill. After a period of months 
of employment, the work record of 
these veterans was compared with 
that of nonveteran’ groups. Nearly 
one-third of the veterans rated high- 
er in productivity than the average 
of the entire plant, and a little over 
one-third had developed higher 
skills than they had befvre entering 
the armed forces. 
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EDITORIALS 


LAURENCE V. BURTON, Editor 





Headstrong Organized Labor 


IF the demands for 30 percent more wages in the 
auto industry are a surprise to any one, then that 
person has not kept abreast of events on the labor- 
economic front. This publication discussed it on 
page 95, November, 1944, “The Riddle of High 
Wages,” and since then has continued to refer to 
the economic problem of the future. 

While we have no present answer to how the 
auto makers can pay the 30 percent wage increase 
without higher prices, it should be well under- 
stood that well-informed business men realize one 
basic premise in the national economy. High wages 
make high consumer purchasing power. Low wages 
make low consuming purchasing power. 

Apparently, the current contest is to determine 
which shall come first, the hen or the egg. UAW- 
CIO seems determined that high wages shall come 
first. Business men—even the most liberal — 
squeezed under OPA price ceilings are disturbed 
over the abrupt and wholesale change insisted 
upon by labor. Many believe it would be better to 
move gradually and experimentally into the ex- 
cessively high-wage era. 

The outcome is not foreseeable, but the UAW- 
CIO theory must work satisfactorily if the labor 
views prevail, or else all the CED efforts to create 
new jobs will have been an enormous waste of 
effort. It is difficult to envision any other alterna- 
tives than: 

(1) UAW-CIO gains its astonishing demands, 
and by some economic miracle the CIO plan really 
works out. (2) UAW-CIO gains its demands and 
the whole industry flops and, like Sampson in the 
temple, pulls down the rest of the economy. (3) 
UAW-CIO loses its demands, strikes the industry, 
and thereby vitiates the whole CED effort to create 
full employment, 


Keep the Atomic Bomb Secret 


EVEN though we are not aware that any foreign 
power has made a formal request for full informa- 
tion regarding the atomic bomb or any part there- 
of too many of our citizenry are shedding crocodile 
tears over the secrecy surrounding its production. 
You are entitled to only one guess as to what 
power might want the bomb, and only one more 
guess as to why. 
Certainly the United States has no desire to in- 
flict death and destruction on any one except in 


self-defense. It is incredible that the intellectual. 


processes of anyone reared in this country can 
reach the conclusion that we shall be in less need 
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for effective self-defense when we give away our 
weapon. Shall we be more secure if trouble makers 
are as fully armed as we ourselves? Up to now it 
has not been noticed that these same sob sisters 
object to withholding the privilege of making 
tommy guns from certain difficult elements in- 
side the nation. There seems to be a sort of paral- 
lel here. 

Our advice is to keep the atomic bomb a secret, 
and to use it only when a council of nations decides 
that its use is imperative to save what we fondly 
regard as civilization. 


Don’t You Believe It 


JAPAN’S former Premier, Prince Konoye, recently 
assured Americans that after the military clique 
is removed from power the “Japanese government 
henceforth will keep its promises.”” Which hands 
us a sardonic laugh. A Jap is a Jap, and the truth 
is not in him if it suits his convenience better. Back 
in 1919, Wilson & Co. had plenty of Jap run-around 
from Mitsui & Co. The story would take many pages 
in its telling. Briefly, however, Wilson had a meri- 
torious claim against Mitsui on a vegetable oil deal. 
But the offices of Mitsui in San Francisco and New 
York claimed they knew nothing about it. After 
months of effort, Wilson finally engineered a setup 
whereby, if Mitsui did not act promptly, its license 
to do business in the U. S. A. would be revoked. 
The San Francisco branch of the Jap firm then 
settled the claim at once. 

There may be some truthful people in Japan, but 
the liars are not all in the military caste. Prince 
Konoye is venerable and probably a liberal states- 
man, but his quoted remark is so much eyewash. 


Industry Has 6.1 Percent 
More Customers 


ON August 22, the Census Bureau announced that 
the population of the United States was 139,682,- 
000. This is an increase of more than 8,000,000 
since July 1, 1940. It is only slightly less than the 
population increase of 8,894,000 in the decade 
1930 to 1940. 

Our wartime increase omits wartime casualties 
yet, even allowing for them, the increase alone, 
from 1940 to 1945, is larger than the total popu- 
lation of a nation like Australia. It will not be 
long before these new babies become very impor- 
tant consumer markets for processed food. They 
provide the answer to the current $64 question: 
Does the food industry of the. United States plan 
any important expansions in the postwar years? 

Based on total population figures alone, the 
need for expansion of production is 6.1 percent. 
But, in some regions, the expansion need will be 
considerably larger, in some places much less. It 
all depends on where the people are. In the years 
ahead we may be certain of an enlarged market 
for processed food. 
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Ion Exchange As a Purifier 


A METHOD suggesting considerable application in 
the field of continuous processes was described in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, July, 1945. 
R. E. Buck and H. H. Mottern of Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory reported on a form 
of processing of apple sirup to remove malic acid 
by the ion-exchange process, which seems to war- 
rant high expectations for further applications in 
the food industry. 


Concentrated apple juice of the type of Old 
Gold’s “Something New Has Been Added”’ is sat- 
isfactory as a moisture retaining substance, but as 
a food it leaves something to be desired. It has a 
bitter after-taste caused by calcium malate which 
results from lime treatment of the juice prior to 
six-fold concentration. The lime treatment, fol- 
lowed by filtration, is the usual method employed 
in purifying all sugar-containing solutions. But, 
in the case of apple juice, a part of the lime re- 
mains in soluble form as calcium malate, which 
has the unpleasant after-taste. The investigators 
sought to remove the malic acid by the ion- 
exchange method and were successful. 


As reported, they were less satisfied by a two- 
step than by a three-step process in which the 
juice was successively passed through an anion 
exchanger, a cation exchanger and then a second 
anion exchanger. The treatment removed not only 
the malic acid but much of the spray residue on 
the unwashed apples, as well as most of the char- 
acteristic apple flavor, so that the sirup had only 
sweetness. The latter can, however, be compen- 
sated by the return to the purified sirup of the 
volatile apple flavors, recovered by another proc- 
ess that has been developed at Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, to produce an apple sirup 
with a pleasing apple flavor. 


So far, the process is still at the stage that 
would be termed a method or principle. It still 
remains to be engineered into a commercially suc- 
cessful manufacturing process. Which affords us 
the opportunity of remarking parenthetically that 
food technologists must prepare themselves to 
carry methods all the way through to fully engi- 
neered processes—processes that have sound, eco- 
nomic values in the highly competitive postwar 
world. 

Ion-exchange methods deserve considerable ex- 
ploration by those who are seeking to improve 
flavors, remove objectionable metals, or recover 
from extremely dilute solutions those substances 
that may have a high value in concentrated form. 
Limitations, of course, exist as to what may be 
done. As the name of the process implies, the re- 
movable substances must be ionizable; unionized 
organic substances apparently are not amenable 
to this form of treatment. 

In the fruit juice and sugar fields, the method 
deserves continued study. As a method of de- 
leading maple sirup, C. O. Willits and C. J. Tress- 
ler have reported that maple sap can be reduced 
in lead content from 36 to 1 p.p.m. Part of the 
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calcium of milk can be removed in this manner to 
produce a soft-curd milk. What further possibili- 
ties ion exchange may hold must be left to further 
research, but we suggest that the possibility of 
recovery of rare and obscure constituents of pos- 
sible high value from waste products should not 
be overlooked. As Whittemore once remarked, 
“The most useless thing in the world is something 
we do not know anything about.” We recommend 
that this comparatively new tool of processing be 
included in research programs where its use 
seems to have any applicability. 


Wetting Agents for Foods 


SOME time early in the war, we advertised in 
these pages for names of edible wetting agents 
that were harmless, nearly tasteless or else pleas- 


ing to the taste, colorless, nonvolatile and stable. 


A surprising number of suggestions were sent in. 
You may find some of them useful in the days to 
come. Here they are: 


Corn sirup Sucrose i 
Dextrose “Duponal PC” (DuPont) 
Ethyl alcohol “Santomerse B” (Monsanto) 
Glycerol “Solvereg” (Solvere Prod- 
Glycol ucts Co., L. A., Calif.) 
Oleic acid “Vatsol K” (American 
Sodium lactate Cyanamide) 

Sodium malate “Vatsol OT” (American 
Sodium tartrate Cyanamide) 


We have not tested them, nor are we able to 
advise you conclusively as to the edibility of all 
of them. 


For Improved Conveyor Housings 


IN considering postwar plant improvements it 
would be advisable to take a good look at convey- 
ors for powdery and granular food materials, like 
flour, sugar, cocoa and similar products. A 
bucket-type elevating conveyor in a smooth 
housing all painted white may be a thing of beauty 
from the outside, but what is it like inside after a 
few months of service? 

The place for smooth surfaces is on the inside 
to avoid places where product may accumulate 
and be difficult to remove. Too frequently such 
conveyors are so difficult to open for cleaning that 
this function is neglected until stoppages occur 
or insect infestations compel a major effort or a 
major operation. 

This old reliable piece of equipment should be 
redesigned and rebuilt, if not completely replaced 
by something better, if its interior condition is 
always a matter of speculation, rather than exact 
and daily knowledge. The fault is not in the 
method of conveying, but in the sort of housing 
that is put around the conveyor. 

As soon as the Food and Drug Administration 
can replenish its depleted manpower in the in- 
spection division we can look for increased pres- 
sure. ’Nuff said. 
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»IThe Nash Clean-Air Compressor 











, The Nash Clean-Air Compressor has but 
one moving part, cast in one piece and 
totating in the pump casing without metallic 
2 |contact. No internal lubrication is neces- 
h sary; therefore air or other gas compressed 
with a Nash is entirely free from oil con- 
a tamination. 

Dust and heat are removed from the 
air, or gas compressed, by the unique Nash 
“Liquid Piston”. Air from a Nash Com- 
pressor is therefore delivered free from dust, 
heat, or oil, without supplementary filters or 





has but one simple moving part. 





air washers, in a perfected mechanical 
structure with no internal wearing parts. 


Air or gas from a Nash Compressor 
may be used for agitating, blending, main- 
taining pressure on storage tanks, or mov- 
ing liquids and materials by pressure dis- 
placement, in connection with the most 
delicate food, beverage, or chemical proc- 
ess, without danger of contamination. 


Bulletin D-252 tells all about Nash Clean- 
Air Compressors, and it is free on request. 


“THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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NEW PACKAGES & PRODUCTS 





Gift Box 


STRIKING design without fussiness 
is the aim of Grace A. Rush, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the Martha-Ann 
junior gift box. This assortment, 
which is a luxury selection, contains 
a 14 lb. Martha-Ann fruit cake, a 
4-oz. jar of brandy hard sauce, 8-oz. 
packages of glacé orange and grape- 
fruit peels, together with jars of 
spiced toasted almonds, marmalade 
and a grape and walnut conserve, 
or some other conserve selected 
from the regular production. The 
design of the package for the peels 
has been changed to conform to the 
outer box, but the other products 
are labeled as before. 

Details of the individual packages 
are carefully planned. For instance, 
the peel, in strips just long enough 
to lie across the box, is protected by 
a heat sealed cellophane wrap under 
the paper covered box top. The fruit 
cake, in a paper shell and covered 
‘ with cellophane, has the surface left 
rough, then glazed in baking. 

Chartreuse and dubonnet stripes 
on the box body contrast with a 
plain chartreuse cover highlighted 
with blue and purple. The small 
packages for peel repeat the color 
scheme, while the hard sauce jar is 
wrapped in dubonnet paper. A very 
high glaze on the paper adds to the 
holiday air, and incidentally makes 
the package much less subject to 
soiling through dust or handling. 
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West Star 
West : 





Fresh Roasted Nuts 


MIXED NUTS — peanuts, filberts, al- 
monds, pecans and cashews — are 
offered by The L. Demartini Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., in a gay red 
and white lithographed can with lac- 
quered black metal ends. The West 
Star Brand nuts are roasted in veg- 
etable oil and salted before being 
vacuum packed, The can holds 8 oz. 


Quick Fudge 


ONLY available in New York and 
Chicago at the present time, Tootsie 
Home Made Chocolate Flavor Fudge 
mix is manufactured by The Sweets 
Co. of America, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
No wider distribution will be under- 
taken until the supply situation im- 
proves, 


The mix contains sugar, corp 
sirup solids and dextrose, cocoa, 
skim milk powder, salt and artificial} 
flavor. The 14-0z. package will pro- 
duce 1-lb. of creamy fudge, the 
added ingredients being water and 
a small amount of butter or other 
shortening. Cooking takes only three 
or four minutes, according to the di- 
rections on the unusual chocolate, 
blue and yellow carton. 


Easy Desserts 


PEACHES have been added to the list 
of chopped foods manufactured by 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich., while squash and apricot-fa- 
rina are new in the strained foods 
list. The apricot-farina is of par- 
ticular interest, because while apri- 
cots are nutritionally desirable, the 
straight apricot puree tends to a 
marked sharpness of flavor. The fa- 
rina overcomes this difficulty and 
adds both body and nutritive value 
to the product. Gerber’s now offers 
ten fruit and dessert products, 


Smooth and Sweet 


PLENTOSE contributes both stab- 
ilizing and sweetening effects in an 
ice cream mix, according to the 
manufacturer, Malt-A-Plenty, Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. To achieve this, wheat 
starch in an aqueous solution is sub- 
jected to enzymatic conversion. The 
resultant mixture of simple sugars, 
dextrins and miscellaneous products 
is spray dried, giving a fine white 
powder which goes into solution 
readily. 

The sweetening power is about 
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half ‘hat of cane sugar. The stab- 
ilizing effect is such that when 2 to 
4 percent is added to an ice cream 
mix using gelatine as a stabilizer, 
the latter can be reduced to about 
0.2 percent. Improvement in both 
body and texture results with no 
difficulty in homogenizing. 

At present distribution is in bulk 
only, in 225-lb. barrels. 


Somewhat Smoky 


APPETIZERS and sandwiches are sug- 
gested uses for Queets Barbecued 
Salmon. It should, however, find 
wider application. ; 

The salmon is smoked, then sev- 
eral pieces without bone are packed 
with a small amount of cottonseed, 


soya or salmon oil. Some salt is 
added. Processing is regulated so 
that the product is firm but not dry. 
The flavor is distinctly smoky. 

Dungness Crab, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., reports that although this 
has only recently been put on the 
market, it is the result of several 
years of experimentation. 

The 63-oz, net weight pack is in a 
“} flat” enameled can, bearing a full- 
color \ithographed paper label. 


Crecle Style 
TOM‘70 PASTE forms the base of 


White Rose Sauce Nicola, a new | 


and ».cll-seasoned addition to the 
broducis distributed by Seeman 
Brothers, Ine. New York. This 
creole-:tyle sauce has its onions 
and peppers in pieces large enough 
to give character. It also contains 
beef ii, along with the sugar, salt 
and sj)\ces. Water is added to make 
4 Sauce of moderate thickness. 


Gam 2 Fish 


BLUE MARLIN, known to a large part 
ot the country only in pictures sent 
back by deep sea fishermen on West 
Coast vacations, has now assumed a 
less glamorous role. Canned in brine, 





it is being distributed by John Thal- 
lon & Co., Inc., New York, under its 
Jaytee brand. 

The distributors believe that this 
is the first time blue marlin has been 
canned successfully. 

The firm, pinkish-fleshed fish is 
packed in a No. 1 standard can 
(drained weight, 9 oz.). The paper 
label is in four colors on white. 


Creamy Sherbet 


NONFAT dry milk solids are used in 
a new mix for a frozen dessert. 
Sugar and vegetable stabilizers are 
the other ingredients, with the ad- 
dition of vanilla and vanillin. Addi- 
tion of water makes a milk sherbet, 
but milk or cream can be used as the 





liquid to prepare a richer dessert. 
Chocolate, coffee or fruits can be 
used to vary the flavor. 

Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association manufactures Tissert 
under an exclusive license. It is dis- 
tributed by Homix Products, Inc., 
New York. 

Packaging is similar to that of 
the same distributor’s Tis ice cream 
powder, 4-oz. in a heat sealed waxed 
bag being enclosed in a simple fold- 
ing carton. The label design uses 
muted blue and red against a yellow 
and white background, 
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No More STONES 
in Your 


Bottle-Neck! 


¢ Now, with critical war short- 
age of labor, streamline STON- 
ING in your mill. Removing 
stones has always been slow, 
laborious and costly out of pro- 
portion to other steps in proc- 
essing cereals, soy beans, and 
other dry foods. To eliminate 
this great headache of the 
cereal and other dry food 
processors, we have developed 
a new type stoner—revolution- 
ary in design, amazing in effi- 
ciency, low in first cost, in op- 
eration. Removes stones, glass, 
non-magnetic metals, and all 
other hard, dangerous con- 
taminations from cereals, soy- 
beans, and other beans, and 
other food products with, 1) 
an action so sensitive the tini- 
est particles are easily re- 
moved; and 2) operating cost 
so low it is relatively insignifi- 
cant; and 3) 99.9%, efficiency. 
Capacity up to 16 tons per hour. 


Write for Bulletin FI-1045 
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SUTTON,.STEELE & STEELE, INC. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
in Canada—Kip Kelly, Ltd., 68 Higgins 
Ave., Winnipeg 
Foreign—Separations Engineering, Ltd., 
133 Bush House, Aldwych, London 
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| “Deep breathing might have something to do with it” 
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CROWN CAN COMPANY e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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URPRISINGLY enough, people 
bring similarly tidy problems to 
us. As when a manufacturer of cal- 
cium hypochlorite had difficulty pack- 
aging his product. 
This chemical is unstable, corrosive, 
sensitive to moisture, and is required 
to be packaged in resealable cans. 
This presented a packaging problem 


for which no satisfactory container 
had been developed. Could we fix? 


Well, we could try... Yep, we came 
through—by designing the “breather 
can” —a moisture-repellent container 








which incorporated means for the 
gases to “breathe,” and a lacquer to 
retard chemical action. 


“Cangenuity,” our ability to combine 
ingenuity with can-making experi- 
ence, is one of the many ways you 
profit when you deal with Crown. 
And it’s a good place to start. If you 
have packaging trouble, tell us your 
symptoms. 


Crown Cr 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 
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FOOD INDUSTRY NEWS 
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USDA Sees Tight World Food Supply 
Following Low Farm Production 


The per capita decrease in farm output amounts to about 


10 percent when world increase in population is considered 


A SERIOUS tightening of the general 
world food supply, in 1945-46, is 
forecast by the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a report 
issued October 1. 

The forecast is based on the low- 
ered farm production, the sharply 
reduced carryover stocks of all ma- 
jor food products, and the disrupted 
collection and distribution that are 
revealed in a worldwide survey, as 
of about September 1. While total 
farm output is found to be only 
about 3 percent less than the 1935-39 
average, in terms of calories, it 
amounts to a per capita decrease of 
about 10 percent, when allowance is 
made for the net increase in world 
population. North Africa and Con- 
tinental Europe, excluding the 
US.S.R., show the greatest decline. 
Widespread drought and the con- 
tinuing effects of war’s disruption 
have reduced the prospect by about 
15 percent of 1944-45 production, 
and possibly 25 percent below the 
prewar average. Japan may also ex- 
perience a drop of similar propor- 
tions, although India and China 
should equal their prewar average. 
The U.S.S.R. production will in- 
crease over a year ago, but will still 
be considerably under the prewar 
average. 

North and South America are the 
only rajor areas where production 
this year will be much above the pre- 
war levels. While production in 
North America is slightly below a 
year ago, it will be about 33 percent 
above the prewar output. Prospects 
in South America, where the sea- 
sons are in reverse, are somewhat 
betier than a year ago when exten- 
Sive droughts reduced food produc- 
tion to about 7 percent above the 
1945-39 average. In 1943-44 South 
American production was 25 percent 
above that average. 

Of the major commodities, sugar 
will be about 13 percent below the 


prewar average, although slightly 
larger than last year. Supplies of 
fats and oils, while continuing at 
low levels, should b2 increased some 
by the liberation of the surplus veg- 
etable oil producing areas of the 
East Indies and Manchuria. Little 
change in total production of meat 
can be expected, as anticipated in- 
creases in New Zealand and Argen- 
tina will be offset by decreases in 
Canada and Australia. Fish supplies 
are also below prewar levels, al- 
though the catch in the world’s fish- 
eries has been increasing since the 
war’s end. 

World milk production will be 
about 5 percent less than prewar be- 
cause of the sharp decline in Euro- 
pean production. The production of 


fluid milk and the manufacture of - 





dairy products other than butter, 
however, will be above the average 
due to the sharp reduction in butter 
output. Egg production has risen 
sharply in the U.S. and Canada, dur- 
ing the war, but in Europe, the pro- 
duction of pultry and eggs has suf- 
fered a greater decline than that 
of any other major food product. 


Standard Brands Gives 
Ten Food Fellowships 


IN an effort to help the food and 
nutrition industry overcome the 
war-enforced lag in research, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., announced the 
granting of fellowships in ten uni- 
versities. 

The fellowships are on a five-year 
grant, and have been offered to the 
following universities: Cornell, 
Harvard, Indiana, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Stanford, Wis- 
consin, and Yale. 

In announcing these awards, J. L. 
Bogert, vice president, research and 
development, said: “The purpose of 
Standard Brands’ fellowship plan 
is to encourage young men of scien- 
tific ability to equip themselves to 
do research in the fields of food and 
nutrition. The war has caused a 





Wide World 


THAT JAVA SUGAR FIND 
Even official government optimism is fading over the 1,600,000 ton sugar “find” 
in Java. Political troubles on the island are said to have dampened the prospects of 
getting any immediate action on delivery. The food industry has been skeptical from 
the start because of shipping and other difficulties that were seen to be standing 
in the way of substantial U. S. distribution of the sugar. 
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large number of able college stu- 
dents in technical courses to give 
up their studies. The result is the 
threat of a shortage of research 
scientists, graduating during the 
next few years—a serious situation, 
in a period when the country will 
need the utmost effort in technologi- 
cal development.” 

“In making these fellowships 
available at this time,” Mr. Bogert 
added, “Standard Brands is under- 
taking to do what it can to maintain 
America’s scientific leadership. The 
progress that the food industry 
makes in the years ahead will be in 
the direct propo:'tion to the number 
of first class research men engaged 
in this field.” 

The students selected for these 
fellowships will be chosen by the 
universities specified. Their selec- 
tion and their work will be entirely 
free of any influence by Standard 
Brands, Mr. Bogert said, since the 
purpose of the fellowships is to ad- 
vance the entire industry in any 
way possible. The fellowships will 
include advance studies in Bacteri- 
ology, Organic Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Biology, or Food Tech- 
nology, Biochemistry, and Microbi- 
ology, and may be expanded to cover 
any other phase of the industry if 
the need arises, 


Wage Raise Hazardous 
In Canning Industry 


THE canning industry differs, in 
many respects, from most of the in- 
dustries discussed by President 
Truman in outlining his wage-price 
policy, declared Carlos Campbell, 
secretary of the National Canners 
Association, in an address before 
the Michigan Canners Association, 
on November 6. Throughout the 
war, Mr. Campbell pointed out, can- 
ners produced approximately the 
same items they packed prewar and 
will continue to manufacture in 
peacetime. Furthermore the volume 
reached an all-time peak during the 
war. Thus, in the canning industry, 
the unit costs cannot be reduced by 
stepping up the volume of produc- 
tion, and there is consequently no 
hope of increasing wages from a 
fund drived from such a savings in 
cost. 

Referring to the economic factors 
involved in the manufacturing proc- 
ess, the canners’ secretary reminded 
his audience that the total value of 
the contributions made by labor, 
management and capital is deter- 
mined by what the buyer is willing 
to pay for the finished product. Un- 
der a controlled economy this total 
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NO CUTBACKS HERE 
These grownup tricycles have to be used on inspection operations in the Loose-Wiles 
Oakland, Calif., plant, which covers five city blocks. And now the company an- 
nounces a $1,000,000 expansion program that will almost double the plant's capacity 
and add about 120,000 sq. it. The company also announces plans for a “seven 
block long” plant in Kansas City, 


value is determined by the permit- 
ted maximum, or ceiling price. In 
either case calculation must be made 
as to the proportionate values con- 
tributed by labor, by management, 
and by capital. But in making the 
dollar distribution that should be 
based on these calculations, man- 
agement must measure labor’s share 
before the amount to be distributed 
can be known. 

No method has ever been devised 
for measuring the exact portion of 
the physical output of a plant that 
is attributable to the productivity of 
labor. As a result, a fair wage is 
rarely achieved. If the wage is too 
high, capital is deprived of a just 
return and will cease to support that 
industry. If it is too low, labor is 
dissatisfied and productivity suffers. 

Obviously, therefore, a sound basis 
for determining a fair wage rate is 
for both labor and management to 
make that rate a fair compensation 
for the productivity of the worker. 
They should strive to find a practical 
method of evaluating the worth of 
this productivity rather than expend 
effort trying to build up bargaining 
power that will lead only to exploita- 
tion of one or the other. 

In the war period, invested capital 
in the canning industry increased at 
approximately the same ratio as the 
increase in packs, according to a re- 
cent OPA finding, Mr. Campbell cpn- 
tinued. Much of this increase served 
to increase the productivity of labor, 
and has already been passed on to 
labor in the form of higher wages. 
Unless the efficiency of cannery la- 
bor can be increased there is no basis 
for boosting wages without raising 
consumer prices. 

President Truman said he recog- 
nized that, in some instances, such 
would be the case. Consequently he 
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issued Executive Order 9651, which 
amends Executive Order 9599, is- 
sued last August 18. It provides that 
the Stabilization Administrator shall 
approve wage increases falling into 
any of the following ,three classes: 

1. Where the percentage increase 
of straight-time hourly earnings, 
since January, 1941, has not been as 
great as the increase in the cost of 
living. 

2. Increases to correct inequities 
among plants in the same industry 
or locality. 

3. Increases to recruit needed 
manpower to insure full production, 
when designated by the Administra- 
tor as essential to reconversion. 

In the final analysis, concluded 
Mr. Campbell, the policy means that 
the canning industry is to absorb 
any and all wage increases to the 
full extent of its ability and that 
the ability to absorb increased labor 
costs will be determined by OPA ac- 
cording to OPA standards. This will 
continue, he added, just so long as 
there is a government control of 
industry. 


Poultry Canners Form 
Institute for Postwar 


RECOGNIZING the need for coopera- 
tion in solving the many technical 
and merchandising problems in- 
volved in converting the nation’s 
poultry canning plants from mili- 
tary to civilian production, the in- 
dustry has formed the National 
Poultry Canners Institute, Inc. | 

Formal organization of the Insti- 
tute was announced by John T. 
Christian, president of Christian & 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, who was 
elected president of the trade grouP 
at a Washington meeting of poultry 
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y ALLOY CHIEF ENGINEER TO DESIGNER: | ALLOY WELDING SUPERINTENDENT 


if —_ 

CUSTOMER TO ALLOY SALES MANAGER: “Specify 25-20 Chrome Nickel (type 310). It TO FOREMAN: 
will resist oxidation at this high temperature. “We will butt-weld the bottom to the sides and 
The muffle should be arched at the top and the top and eliminate corner welds; provide gen- 
flat sides reinforced with bands.” _ erous radii ot all intersections for expansion."” 


“This job requires a muffle which will stand up 
under temperatures up to 1800 without failure 
or distortion."” 
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ALLOY FOREMAN TO WELDER: 


“Keep your welds uniform to avoid distortion while welding and for the 
later operating temperatures; stitch weld stiffening bars to permit ‘breath- 


ing’ of the muffle.” 
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Stokes MICROVACPumgs 


/HEART OF HIGH VACUUM SYSTEMS. 





e@ Higher Vacuum (in the 
low micron range) 

e@ High volumetric efficiency 

e@ Low power requirement 

e Complete discharge of air 
— no re-expansion 

e@ Continuous dehydration of 
oil—no moisture to re- 
evaporate 

e Discharges sudden slugs 
of liquid without injury 

e@ Easily accessible, non- 
corrosive discharge valve 

e Rugged, compact, simple 
construction 

e@ Long life... 
maintenance 


e Five sizes—from 10 to 
235 cu. ft. per min. 


negligible 








STOKES 


- STOKES 
BR can OS gi 





@ Require no calibration 
@ Rapid readings 
@ Simple to operate —just tip and read 


@ Two models — (AA) —0 to 5000 mi- 
crons (BB) —0 to 700 microns, with 
readings to 1/10 micron. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO. 
5976 Tabor Road Phila. 20, Pa. 
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canners, during September. The ac- 
tion taken at the conference followed 
a preorganizational meeting of the 
industry at French Lick, Ind., in 


In a statement outlining the im- 
mediate and long-range objectives of 
the Institute, Mr. Christian stated 
that the majority of poultry can- 
ners, who have been producing for 
the armed forces almost exclusively 
during the past four years, realize 
the necessity of recapturing civilian 
markets which have been neces- 
sarily neglected during the war. 


Jap Food Industry 
On Casualty List 


THE Japanese food industry, in gen- 
eral, was seriously damaged during 
the war, according to a brief survey 
recently forwarded from that coun- 
try. Reconstruction, under the 
American occupation, has already 
begun, but the industry is still a 
long way from prewar production. 
This is especially true of wheat flour 
milling, “shoyu” or soybean process- 
ing, “miso” or bean paste produc- 
tion and beer output. 

Flour production is said to have 
been cut 60 percent during the war. 
The large flour mills, such as Nis- 
shin Nippon, Nitto and Masuda, 
were seriously damaged by air raids. 
Mills in the mountainous areas re- 
mained undamaged, but their ca- 
pacities are small, the combined pro- 
duction not approaching the output 
of the big mills. Installation of re- 
serve machinery and importation of 
wheat from Australia offers the 
brightest hope for the immediate 
future. Beyond the immediate fu- 
ture, the milling industry will de- 
pend upon wild grasses, fruits, 
potato runners and starch drags for 
raw materials in flour production. 

Because the miso industry was 
largely hand operated, the plants 





REFRIGERATED TRAILER 
This imposing vehicle is an experimental refrigerated trailer built for the U. S. Army 
It was designed on aeronautical engineering principles and built of aluminum al- 
loys, weighing only half as much as the standard refrigerated trailer now used by 


the Army. 
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were concentrated in the cities anj 
were thus seriously damaged. Re. 
covery, however, should be rapij 
since little machinery is involved, 4 
great deal depends upon plans al. 
ready made by the government to 
supply salt and soybeans, the jp. 
dustry’s, essential raw maiterials 
For the present, shipments of Man. 
churian soybeans and foreign salt 
have been stopped. 

The shoyu industry faces a seri- 
ous problem in obtaining raw mate. 
rials because salt and soybeans are 
to be supplied to the miso industry, 
For the present the internal demand 
can be met from stocks on hand, 
but this reserve will be exhausted by 
next July. It is hoped that some 
methods will be devised to produce 
shoyu through substitute raw mate- 
rials, such as aminosan, fish juice, 
chrysalis and sea weeds. 

Damage to the canning industry 
was two-fold: Even before the air 
raids brought a great deal of de- 
struction, output had been greatly 
restricted because of the lack of tin. 
Reconstruction of this branch of the § 3 
food industry will be long delayed § g 
because there is little demand for 
canned foods either for export or 
reserve. 

The brewing industry forms the 
one bright spot in the whole Jap 
food manufacturing outlook. Plants 
were only slightly damaged by 
bombs and beer production should 
be as rapid as the Allied forces 
permit. 


Fats and Oils Supply 
Seen Much Improved 











: Cc. 
TERMINATION of orders controlling In ba 
distribution and use of five indus- 
trial fats and oils is a reflection of § Carries 
the easier position of both edible 
and inedible supplies. First official And 
notice of the situation occurred in 
id- uar- 
mid-September, when fourth q aBaci 
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In back she’s got a real sweet trailer—that The gross weight of this unit is 40,000 





And in front she’s got a honey of atractor— world’s largest honey packers—distributes 
a Mack! their products in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
The man who knows her best—her driver— § and South Dakota, and markets it under such 
swears by this Mack, after driving competi- famous brand names as Sioux Bee Honey, 


tive makes for many years. 3 Bees Honey and Clover Maid Honey. 





* BUY THAT EXTRA VICTORY BOND TODAY * 





Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, Performance 
New York, N.Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa. ; 
Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; TRUCKS Counts 

my Long Island City, N.Y. Factory branches and FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

| al ; sak De dial ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 

‘by dealers in all principal cities. 
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FA WRAPPING MACHINE 


If you are determined on getting the latest and most advanced 
é wrapping machinery, you will find that Package Machinery 
~ Company engineers have anticipated your wishes to an outstand- 
ing degree:™ 
The new and improved FA model is a good example. Long the most 
widely used wrapping machine in the packaging field, the FA has been 
given many new features that will contribute importantly to faster pro- 
duction and better packaging. 
Here’s a machine that is adaptable to many styles of wrapping. It not 
only wraps cartons, but flat objects on a card, loose pieces in a boat, 
- banded goods such as paper envelopes, etc. And it is adaptable to practi- 
cally any type of material. 


New features include: 


Vertical paper slackener that saves floor space . . . Glue pots that are 
easier to keep clean and which accommodate the full size range of the 
machine without alteration ... New spring floating heater units of greater 
wattage .. . New transport mechanism that permits shorter discharge 
belts . .. Improved folding box which makes it easier to adapt an existing 
machine to a new package size. And it is more rugged and quieter in 


operation than ever. 


Write for Bulletin on the New FA 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY : Springfield 7, Mass. 


30 Chureh St., New York 7 ¢ 111: W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 


18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 LEGS 





A single FA-4 machine 
wraps this wide assort- 
ment of cracker cartons 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BIG BUSINESS 
With a rise in net income from $4,600. 
000,000 in 1939 to $12,100,000,000 in 1944, 
the U. S. farmer is very much in the na- 
tional economic picture on all postwar 
plans. 





ter quotas for shortening, cooking 
and salad oils were increased to 88 
percent, and later on by the emer- 
gency allocation of an additional 4 
percent. In mid-October, the lard 
allocation was increased from 
319,500,000 to 430,000,000 Ib., and 
margarine from 89,200,000 to 112, 
300,000 Ib. 

At the time the fourth quarter 
quotas were announced, Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson expressed 
the belief that rationing of shorten- 
ing and cooking oils could be aban- 
doned after the first of the year. 
While this will be done, in all prob- 
ability, it appears as if the orders 
controlling edible fats and oils will 
be kept on the books for some time 
in standby condition in case of an 
emergency. 

Complete cancellation will come 
when oils from the tropics plus do- 
mestic production are sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements—pos- 
sibly a year hence. 

Restrictions on industrial uses are 
expected to be removed gradually, 
with the market open to free sales 
quite soon. The exception to com- 
plete abandonment of all control 
measures is the possible retention 
of inventory controls to prevent 
hoarding. 

The emergency 4 percent increase 
in the fourth quarter quotas of fats 
and oils for shortening, cooking and 
salad oils is made possible in part 
by the 80,000,000 Ib. of butter re- 
leased by the Army. The prospects 
for a big corn crop and an equally 
satisfactory hog crop takes much of 
the gamble out of the recent relaxa- 
tion. As the future supply picture 
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The Essence of Perfection 


IX EVERY FIELD, from fly fishing to metal fabrica- 
tion, skill is the essence of perfection. Particularly 
is that true in manufacturing products of stainless 
teel or similar high temperature alloys. They're 
dificul! metals to work and many times inferior 
substitutes are used for this very reason. 

If certain parts or your entire product can be 
built better with stainless, sub-contract this work 
lo Solar. This company for the past fifteen years 
has heen the industry’s leader in engineering, de- 
signing and manufacturing heat and corrosion re- 


sistant: products. 


A letter addressed to “Service Department” will 
put you in contact with the men who, during the 
war, produced exhaust systems, heat exchangers, jet 
engine parts and many other products for the coun- 
try’s leading airplane manufacturers. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOY PRODUCTS 


SOGRR AIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN DIEGO 12, CAUVE DES MOtHES ae 
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that Dozens Did 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 






In Napoleon’s time, it took ineteen farm workers to supply food 
for one person off the farm. Today, one farm worker feeds four 
hungry soldiers, sailors, or civilians. Early in the last Century, 
it required sixty-four hours of work to produce an acre of wheat. 
Now it can be done in less than two and a half hours. 


This means that the record farm crops produced in World War II 
have been grown and harvested by 26 million fewer persons than 
would have been required if early 1800 methods were still in use. 
Today’s farmer is Doing the Work that Dozens Did largely because 
of modern, scientific methods and motor- 
powered equipment. Nearly 35% of the 
nation’s trucks areused inagriculture. Over 
a million and a half strong, they save incal- 
culable amounts of time.and labor, both 
on the farm and between farm and market! 





NEW GMCs ... 42 TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


GMC, builder of nearly 600,000 
military vehicles, has now turned 
its full production facilities to, 
the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles. Civilian GM C trucks 
are powered by engines of the 
same basic design as the famous 
“270” used in the GMC “‘six-by- 
six’... the Army “Workhorse.” 
















3 ¥ 
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INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY VICTORY BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan gata Th. 


VA” 
Z—OO) 
HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... 
VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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becomes clearer, Washington off. 
cials believe larger quantities may 
be allocated to industrial and gi. 
vilian uses without danger. 

The world fats and oils picture js 
expected to change rapidly for the 
better after the first of the year, 
Government officials explain that the 
seasonal increase in the slaug*ter of 
hogs which will begin soon, toxether 
with an improvement of the supply 
of tropical oils from the Far East 
as a result of the liberation of pro- 
ducing areas from enemy dom- 
ination and the improved shipping 
situation will ease the situation ma- 
terially. Behind all of this, however, 
is the knowledge that some produc- 
ing countries, particularly in South 
America, have been holding back 
supplies in the hope that the price 
structure in this country will break 
and that they can receive higher 
prices for their products. When it 
is definitely established that higher 
prices cannot be hoped for, large 
quantities of fats and oils now being 
held back will come on to the market 
at the current price. Some Washing- 
ton officials point out the similarity 
in the behavior pattern of suppliers 
in World War I and World War II. 





Heavy Supply of Beef 
Seems in the Making 


ACTIONS recently taken by various 
Federal agencies indicate official be- 
lief than an unusually heavy move- 
ment of meat animals is expected. 
The seasonal run of beef cattle 
which is just starting was still of 
undetermined proportions in mid- 
October. That the country might be 
inundated by a flood of beef was in- 
dicated when Secretary Anderson 
announced the possible early end of 
meat rationing. This belief was bol- 
stered by making the lower grades 
of beef point-free for the rationing 
period beginning Sept. 30. The in- 
crease in supplies which made the 
cut possible resulted from the sea- 
sonal increase in the marketing of 
range-fed cattle, according to 4 
statement by Chester Bowles. 

The cautious approach to the sus- 
pension of control over the use of 
cold storage warehouse space indi- 
cates preparation for a_pcssible 
emergency. The warehouse ;pace 
must be in readiness to take any 
meat not immediately absorbed by 
the market. Overall occupancy fig- 
ures indicate adequate space, but 
area checks show that there are 
many localities where cold storage 
warehouses are uncomfortably full. 
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he OR over thirty years, the records show desirable to industry and business include 

‘Il of there has been an increasing trend to Gas its speed, economy in unit and overall costs, 
mid- for all industrial and commercial heat re- its precise automatic control, its cleanliness 

ht be quirements. The last ten years have been and dependability. 

8 in- most spectacular, use of Gas in these fields The story of the many advantages of Gas 

a having doubled. The twelve months ending and the data on the specific type of heat 

bol June 30, 1945 saw the staggering figure of transfer equipment that will do the best job 

‘ades one trillion, four hundred fifteen bil- for you is available from the Industrial 
ning lion, eight hundred fifty-three million , Engineer of your local Gas Company, liaison 

> in- cubic feet of Gas consumed by industrial man between America’s far flung Gas In- 

the and business establishments. dustry and you. 

sea- , 

me Nor was this due to war demand alone, 

. for a large percentage of this ten year growth AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

was attained before hostilities opened. Rea- Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 

“ sons for this wide acceptance of Gas by 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
2 of production managers and executives is seen 

< in the merits of this modern fuel and the 

vace great advances made in scientifically de- 

any signed Gas equipment. 0 GAZ, 
by The characteristics of Gas that make it so 

fg THE TREND JS. 

but *For 12 months ending June 30, 1945. Figures FOR ALL 
are do not include Natural Gas sold for genera- HEAT PROCESSING OF FOODS 
< tion of electricity. 

ull. 
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One man can unload a truck quicker, and with less fatigue, when he uses a lightweight 
portable gravity conveyor. 


@ The LAMSON LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLE GRAVITY CONVEYOR 
can be set up quickly to expedite the unloading or loading of freight, and deliver 
freight to or from any section of warehouse or dock storage. Strong and stable, 
adaptable to inclines and curves. In warehouse receiving and delivery it affords 
more road-time for fleet and delivery trucks. 









Packaged merchandise is carried from basement storage and delivered to shipping 
department as required, over Lamson Roller Gravity and Belt Conveyors. 


@ LAMSON ROLLER CONVEYORS are saving time and cutting costs in 

many food plants throughout the country. Adaptable to handling all types and 

kinds of containers. Installations in new or old buildings soon pay for them- 
oe “1 - selves and increase plant earnings. 

























Tiering with a Lamson Utility Conveyor. Adjust- 
eee able fo various angles. 


LAMSON UTILITY CONVEYORS can 
be used anywhere for loading, unloading 
and tiering. Serves as an auxiliary to 
portable or built-in plant conveyor 
systems. 


Lamson, an organization of materials- 
handling engineers, invites consultation on 
special handling problems. Field engineers 
are available without cost or obligation to 
your company. A 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 


LAMSON CORPORATION, 
1050 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please mail folder or folders on: 
) Lightweight Portable Gravity Conveyors : 
) Utility Conveyors 


Write for 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CONVEYOR 





) Roller Gravity Conveyors ( 
Ly eR eee ene ap nn ae eee ST TE MRO Svskcpscczsaatacs 
IRIN 655 ssccsenisssecccscsceosvescesgusyeeevauscezeiosert Reese roots caeteestessele 
MI Spats 522,55 cs scincysesscaveastanasssaseatedcastenpesueeoseesoseanstcsos 


City and Zone 
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These are along the Atlantic Seg. 
board, at some of the ports on the 
West Coast, in the Southeastem 
states where there are few cold stor. 
age facilities, and even in some of 
the interior cities. 

The mid-October allowance of an 
increased markup for deliveries 
from War Shipping Adminisiration 
stocks of beef cuts and veal car. 
casses to shipside by licensed ship 
suppliers is considered a part of the 
general plan. The official announce. 
ment of the price ‘ncrease stated 
that it was made “to assist in speed- 
ing disposal of beef cuts and veal 
carcasses stored in government 
‘stockpiles’ under the direction of 
the War Shipping Administration.” 
The WSA also issued a temporary 
order prohibiting vessels under its 
direction from buying fabricated 
beef cuts and veal carcasses unless 
they came from that agency’s stock- 
piles. 

Simultaneously with making the 
lower grades of beef ration-free, the 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced set-aside percentages for 
federally inspected slaughterers 
which went into effect October 14. 
The official reason for this was “to 
assist the Production and Marketing 
Administration on procuring the 
kinds of meat, mostly of the lower 
grades, required for export, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, France, 
Holland and Belgium.” 

Occupancy figures of commercial 
cold storage warehouses will accu- 
rately reflect the meat situation. 
Trouble may be expected if occu- 
pancy of freezer space goes above 
85 percent and if cooler space goes 
above 75 to 80 percent. 

On October 1 freezer occupancy 
reached 84 percent, well into the 
danger zone. In four cities—Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Seattle—occupancy of freezers was 
over 90 percent, according to gov- 
ernment figures. The brighter side 
of the picture was the decline in 
cooler occupancy in 18 key cities 
from 71 percent to 57 percent during 
the month of September. 


Coffee Cans 


PRODUCTION of cans for vacuum 
packed coffee,—which have not been 
made for civilian use since 1° 12 be- 
cause of wartime metal restrictions 
—has been resumed, W. C. Stolk, 
vice-president of American Can Co, 
has announced. 
Mr. Stolk said that although tin 
plate is not yet available for coffee 
cans, resumption of production has 
been made possible by wartime re 
search to perfect technics of coating 
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AG-E Germicidal Lamp 
mounted above vat of 
orange juice helps prevent 
the formation of mold. 





~~ Fe losses caused by bacterial or mold 
contamination during processing or 
handling are now being materially reduced 


ov- | by the installation of G-E Germicidal Lamps. 


ties § Shortwave ultraviolet radiation from G-E 
Germicidal Lamps kills air-borne bacteria 
and destroys mold spores. The potent 

um § ¢hergy emitted by these germicidal lamps 


be ff has been successfully employed by food 
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packagers, sugar processors and bottlers 


to cut down contamination losses during 


' processing and storage. 


Ask today for the free booklet, ““The Lamp 
that Kills Germs”, giving full informa- 
tion on the use of G-E Germicidal Lamps 
to kill germs, bacteria and mold spores. 
Write to General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


G-E GERMICIDAL LAMPS 


GENERAL 2) ELECTRIC 
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Winthrop 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


\ow Oilers... 















nots ny ' 4 F cH, 
H CH—CHeeCH—CH—CHC 
CH; 
4, VITAMIN D, 
M2 wetting point: 116 — 117°C. 
Rotation: (a) 20 + 81.5° 







Winthrop’s synthetic vitamin D2 (Calciferol) is free from lumis- 
terol, toxisterol, suprasterol, and other by-products of irradiation, 
It never varies in antirachitic potency. 

POTENCIES AND PACKINGS: 


Crystalline torm in vials of one five, and 





OTHER WINTHROP 
PURE SYNTHETIC VITAMINS: 


© TRIDEE—Winthrop’s Brand wae. 
ihereanniepaaaemaaiata Solution in Corn Oil: 1,000,000 U.S.P. 
s, enans tehoets sieted Units per gram* packed as follows: 

e VITAMIN B2 400 Standard Units 2,500 Standard Units 
(Riboflavin) 1,000 Standard Units 50,000 Standard Units 
eirsecicoccmga Also Solution in Corn Oil: 400,000 U.S.P. 

. Ft « Units per gram packed as follows: 

e CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 250 Standard Units 1,000 Standard Units 

e VITAMIN C 500 Standard Units 20,000 Standard Units 
msacnguetaces “Standard Unit=1,000,000 U. S. P. Units 


e d-ISO-ASCORBIC ACID... 


* AMINO-ACIDS: ceo RE eee eeee 
a Tryptophane 
Phenylalanine 


Methionine For prices and information address 
@ “B-E-T-S"—Winthrop's Brand Special Markets Division 
of ae eon ee WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
@ “VEX "ae Winthrop's 
Denil af Hob talent 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Mixture * Sole Manufacturer under U.S. Patent 1,902,785 











granted to Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 
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ECONOMY 


This meat cutting team at Camp Shanks, 
N..Y., gives some idea of the efficiency 
‘and economy of packaged, frozen meat 
distribution. Under this system more than 
360,000 lb. of meat is claimed to have 
been saved in ten months, with all 
soldiers alloted normal Army rations, _ 


and soldering of black iron sheets, 
Wide usage of black plate for ends 
of processed food cans and for pack- 
aging dry food products during the 
war, he continued, saved many tons 
of tin for war uses. 


Glass Jar Production 
Doubled Since 1940 


PRODUCTION of glass containers in- 
creased from an annual output of 
53,391,000 gross in 1940 to an esti- 
mated output of 104,000,000 gross in 
1945, the War Production Board 
reports. 

During the entire war period 
there was virtually no construction 
of new glass plants, WPB pointed 
out. While a portion of the increased 
production resulted from maximum | 
utilization of facilities and in- 
creased efficiency of the available 
equipment, the greatest contribu- 
tion to the increase could be directly | 
attributed to the glass container 
standardization program adopted by 
the industry, WPB said. It is esti- 
mated that this standardization ef- 
fected under WPB Order L-108 
(glass container and closure simpli- 
fication) resulted in at least a 20 
percent increase in the number of 
bottles and jars produced. 

The increase in units does not tell 
the complete story because under the 
standardization program the small- 
est units were eliminated aiid em- 
phasis was placed upon production 
of the large capacity glass contain- 
ers. This measure substantialiy con- 
tributed to the over-all pacxaging 
ability of glass containers. Thus, 
the units produced in 1945 will not 
only be equal to about 200 percent 
of the number produced in 1940, but 
will be capable of packaging 24) pet 
cent more gallonage than was pack 
aged in bottles in 1940. 








Merchandising Tips--No. 6 








To turn “casuals” into customers— 
show your wares! 


‘O*: saw something I liked, and bought it.” 


That’s the usual answer of the casual shop- 





per who went to look—and came home with a 
dozen packages. And it’s a big tip too, for mer- 
chandisers who want to increase sales and 
broaden markets. 


If you want these extra sales, let your product 
be seen—in crystal-clear, inviting Anchorglass! 
The eye and buy appeal of almost any product is 
far more powerful when it’s revealed—when the 
shopper can actually see what she’s buying! 


Light, strong Anchorglass containers plus at- 
tractive, easy-to-use Anchor Closures will help 
your product sell faster, protect it perfectly, and 
keep it fresh and pure to the last bit. 


Why not call us in today to show what we mean! 


Hear how Anchor Hocking is educating millions of your 
customers and retailers every week to the advantages of 
modern glass packaging—Tune in ‘“‘Hobby Lobby”’ every 
Thursday evening, entire Coast-to-Coast Network, CBS. 
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LANCASTER, OHIO 







































I heard one of ’em say he’s from W]W’s merchandise sales 
staff. Boy, radio merchandising must be big business! 








ABC Network 
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BIG BUSINESS is right! In the first year WJW’s mer- 
chandise sales representatives have made 17,196 
SALES PRESENTATIONS on products advertised 
over WJ]W. 


SALES presentations is right! These 17,196 sales 
presentations resulted in 5,427 INDIVIDUAL SALES 
TO RETAIL DEALERS. That’s a record for results! 


Sales RECORD is right! Actual ORDERS comprising 
31% OF ALL PRESENTATIONS proves the point! 


And MORE to the point! 4,490 OF THESE SALES 
WERE TO NEW ACCOUNTS—proving that WJW 
not only delivers the radio advertising coverage that 
stimulates dealer interest, but also supplies detailed 
merchandising cooperation that assures maximum 
distribution to back up air-vertising’s demand! 


DO YOU NEED MORE DISTRIBUTION IN 
WJW’S NORTHERN OHIO COUNTIES? 


BASIC 850 KC 


CLEVELAND, O. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 





5000 Watts 


DAY AND NIGHT 





Far East Pig Tin 
An Unknown Value 


TnE announcement that 17,000 tons 
of pig tin had been found in the Fay 
East, which was made by the British 
Ministry of Supply, is expected to 
make little, if any, difference in the 
tin allocations for the months imme. 
diately ahead. The tin which was 
smelted by the Japanese is of up- 
known quality. Just how much of it 
will be shipped to the United States 
is undecided. Negotiations on this 
point may go on for some time... 

The tin captured ig Germany ¢ ne 
not arrive in this country untibgy 
months had elapsed. This may be an 
indication of what to expect regard- 
ing the find in the Far East. There 
are many details which couid delay 
shipments from the East Indies 
much longer than six months. ; 

The 17,000 tons represent. less 
than one month’s world cons"mption 
of tin. If the United States should 
get it all, it would amount to less 
than two months’ domestic con- 
sumption at the current rate. It also 
is the last known stockpile in the 
world and authorities are expected 
to dole it out with the greatest care. 

The recent increase in tin quotas 
for milk cans did not indicate a lib- 
eralization of the allocation policy. 
The action was taken merely to 
bring the tin allocation into line 
with the number of cans and: steel 
authorized for the milk can pro 
gram. The total amount of tin in- 
volved in the program is less than 
two percent of total consumption in 
this country. 

Great pressure is being brought 
to ease the restrictions on the use 
of tin cans for non-food items. Any 
relaxation at this time would come 
only through a release of. Army tin 
reserve. Washington officials do not 
believe the Army will permit a re- 
duction of its stocks if the tin is to 
be used to can dog food and other 
non-food items. 









Tea Controls 


RECOMMENDATIONS that all govern- 
ment controls be removed from tea 
by April 1, 1946, terminal date of 
the present contract between the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
and the British Government, were 
made at a recent conference of tea 
importers, import packers, anc Gov- 
ernment officials, in Washington. 
Industry representatives eX- 
pressed satisfaction at the way tea 
programs had operated in the past, 
but voiced the opinion that further 
controls should not be necessary af- 


ter April 1. i 
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olicy, @ Of course your processing problems are different. And that’s 
ly to just why it will pay you to put Carpenter’s know-how to work in 
= your plant. It’s a sure way to cut processing costs. 
By Pressure, heat scale and corrosion problems are taken in stride by 
than this tubing. And wherever strength is a -factor, Carpenter Welded 
on in USE THIS SERVICE Stainless Tubing provides an extra margin of safety. Each length 
ht TO CUT YOUR COSTS is 100% hydrostatically tested. 
te We have been working = ; 
Beesci closely with process engi- For engineering help with your corrosion, heat control and fluid : 
Any neers ever since Carpenter . i + th Mak £ 4 
come invented the fice feee-me- handling problems, get in touch with Carpenter. Make use of our : 
tin chining Stainless, the first long experience with Stainless Tubing. 
an bright and ductile Stainless oo“ ; 8 
on Strip. Pye that experience z 
; to good use in your plant. 
is to Drop us a line he cits wah CARPENTER WELDED STAINLESS TUBING 
ther your specific problem. a ee en ee 
And for printed help, ask for SIZES . . . . From 3," O. D. to 414” O. D. Pipe sizes from ¥” to 2”. 
the data file folder on 
Carpenter Welded Stainless GAUGES .. From 11 B.W.G. to 23 B.W.G. 
Tubing. It will point the 
way to lower costs — and TYPES - e+ & << 302, 304, 347, 3098S, 316, 317, 329, 430, 3-A and Invar. 
ern- trouble-free tubing installa- ip i 
tea tions, SHAPES . . . Round, rectangular, oval, flat oval, half-round, drip lip, 
e of shrouded. a 
po FINISHES . . White pickled with standard grits. Inside and outside polished 
vere tubing for special applications. 
tea 
70V- 6 


ex THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY r§: MMO fe C7’ 


. Welded Alloy Tube Division 


STAINLESS TUBING 
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TANKS 


INCREASE PRODUCTION and 
: | EFFICIENCY [IN YOUR PLANT 
WITH THESE SPECIALIZED TANKS 


Metal-Glass San-I-Tanks give you safe, clean and rapid handling 
of any chemicals or liquids. These. modern tanks are constructed 
throughout of 18-8 Stainless Steel making them immune to all 
acids and exceptionally easy to keep clean. 

Tanks are finished with No. 4 polish on inside and bright finish 
outside. All Stainless Steel welded with inside welds ground 
smooth and polished. 

San-I-Tanks incorporate special self-draining features with spe- 
cially formed bottoms sloping to the front. 

Built by tank specialists, San-I-Tanks incorporate every time sav- 
ing, money saving feature. For years of trouble free service insist 
on San-I-Tanks. 


MANY SIZES IN STOCK — READY 

















BIG SALMON CATCH 


|. Salmon trollers at their moorings was a 


rare sight when this picture was taken 
recently at Namu, B. C. The salmon catch 
was 200 percent larger than last year, 
and the canneries were kept going at 
top speed to maintain their pace of 
cleaning and canning within 24 hours 
after the catch. It is estimated that 80 
percent of the catch will be shipped to 
Britain to help relieve the meat shortage. 


Present Milk Delivery 
Approved by Housewives 


EIGHTY PERCENT of the housewives 
in the Metropolitan New York area, 
who have milk delivered to their 
homes, are satisfied with the present 
method of every-other-day delivery, 
a survey by Crossley, Inc., revealed. 








Rife 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT At last! 
We endeavor to have a supply of stock sizes in San-I-Tanks on Bs Peer Hell 5s bi lem of 1 
hand at all times. We have a tank for every application and In in the same area would be unwilling | "tS 27 
any size you need. Write us giving complete data on the size to pay 13 cents more per quart for f %e 47 
tenk you need and we will, in many cases, have the tank in stock. return to every day delivery. lime v 
Restrictions prohibiting daily de- J success 

livery of milk imposed by the Office ee 

LET OUR ENGINEERS SOLVE YOUR of Defense Transportation, in June é 
1943, ended November 1. An impar- § "0" ~ 

SPECIAL TANK PROBLEMS tial scientific study of the costs of ! 
: I distributing milk in the New York- — eratec 

In addition to our complete line of stock sizes in —_ Tanks pre Nabe Seuser amen, netentivecusanl Wilbe 
are stocked for immediate shipment, we also manufacture speci by Dr. Leland Spencer, professor of | ing th: 
sizes built to your requirements. If you have a special tank prob- marketing at Cornell University, J imporic 
lem get in touch with us and our engineers will be glad to give showed “that the cost of delivering § Methy! 
you their suggestions. No obligation of course. It it's a tank prob- milk to retail customers wolea costs ix 
lem we can solve it for you. Over 20 years of tank building ex- ee ee than of} 
perience backs the San-I-Tank so play safe and work with a aurea titers seluateted* pd f 
tank specialist. appliec 
, Write t 
Write for Complete Literature and Prices Set-Asides End Mice it 

, FOOD PROCESSORS generally weve in- § effectiv 

formed about the termination of the § gladly 

- Ww ' set-aside orders for canned iruits § names 
Metal-Glass * roducts Co. and vegetables some weeks before B specici 

: : the action ending set-asides was 
- made, October 8. Important excep- 

De P t. FI. Be Idin G: Mic h i g ai tions are the reporting requirements THE DO 
on all items and the set aside of 16 B New You . 
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Ow CHEMICALS USED BY THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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ealed. At last! A . . . q 
! A practical and effective solution to the prob The h Lali. , 
at 76 lem of rodent control! Here is a method that eliminates Fh 3 
1mers ; 
tats and mice even during cold weather, when they (! ) 








illing 
+ for | are driven indoors by low temperatures—the very 


time when ordinary control measures are least ® 

y de- — successful. 

Office ; ; ‘ , Ps 

Juan The secret of rodent control in all seasons is fumiga- rom 
ipar- § tion with Dow Methyl Bromide. Even at low tempera- 

ts of | tures this fumigant works effectively and is easily 
ork- § erated! It thoroughly penetrates materials and 
leted § hiding places of rodents and is lethal without arous- Write for informatics! on the almple 
yr of § ing their suspicions. In addition, there are other screened box test to determine the 


sity, imporicnt reasons for insisting upon the use of Dow effectiveness of your fumigations. 
ring § Methyl Bromide . . . it is economical because labor 






Ps costs in its application are frequently much lower 

“a than other fumigants . . . and it is noninjurious to 
most food and other commodities when properly 
applied. 


Write today for the leaflet, “How To Control Rats and 
Mice in All Seasons” . . . it gives you a simple, 
in- § effective three-point rodent control program. Dow will 
the § gladly :nail it to you without charge along with the 





” names of industrial fumigators in your locality who 
me specialize in food fumigation. 

Do Fn 

nts E DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
16 New York « Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 






St. Louis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco © Los Angeles « Seattle 
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DEHYDRATING MEAT? 


Put an “ENTERPRISE” 
RIGHT THERE! 


Dehydrated food can't be 
of higher quality than the original 
raw material. But you can protect 
that quality with an Enterprise 
Choppes. For—whether it's meat, 
vegetables, fruits or nuts, an Enter- 
prise cuts it clean; no mashing or 
squeezing to cause loss of juice 
and flavor. 

Into the Enterprise Chopper is 
engineered an exclusive System of 
Cutting—all parts teaming up to 


- produce a better preduct at a 


lower cost. It’s a ‘“‘natural’’ for fast- 
production lines turning out a 
quality food. It pays its way with 
processors of every kind—from 
bakers to packers, from canners to 
confectioners. 

Let us know your specific prob- 
lem. 79 years of food-reducing ex- 
perience will be back of any sug- 
gestions we’re able to make. No 
obligation, of course, on your part. 


The ENTERPRISE System of Cutting 


It’s exclusive! 


It’s superior! 


The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


79 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE BEHIND THE MODERN “ENTERPRISE” 
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percent for canned tomatoes, both 
remaininz in effect. 

Canners are warned that the pro. 
visions which require all canners to 
submit their reports within 15 eg). 
endar days after the completion of 
the pack will be enforced. 


More Canned Fish For 
Civilian Consumption 


REDUCTION of government set-asides 
for canned fish together with im. 
ports, recently made available, will 
bring the available civilian supply 
of this commodity close to the 1942 


ttotal. Civilians will receive close to 


400,000,000 Ib. from the 1945 pack, 
about 10,800,000 Ib. from Norway 


_and approximately 6,000,000 lb. 


from South America, which com- 
pares with about 423,000,000 Ib. in 
1942. This total, however, is consid- 
erably below the prewar consump- 
tion of 600,000,000 Ib. annually. 

Sardines and tuna make up the 
bulk of the imports from Norway 
and South America. 


Candy Canceled 


CANDY BARS, 327,000,000 of them, 
contracts for which just have been 
canceled by the Army and Navy, 
never will reach the public. They 
never will reach anywhere, in fact, 
because~they  nevér existed any- 
where but on paper. 


Food Processors Plan 
Atlantic City Meeting 


THE National Canners Association 
has selected Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J., for the scene of 
the 1945 Food Processors meeting, 
February 3 to 8. 

The National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association and 
the Canning Machinery Association 
have already signified their inten- 
tion to join, as usual, with National 
Canners in simultaneous meetings. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

7-9 —Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

7-9 —American Oil Chemists Society, 19th 
fall meeting, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

26-27 — Packaging Institute, annual meeting, 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 
26-27 — American Butter Institute, 37th annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
29-Dec. 1—National Coffee Association, annual 

convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
DECEMBER 

5-7 —National Association of Manufacturers, 
golden anniversary congress of Amefrt- 
can industry, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

%-12 — American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, 41st annual meeting, Hote 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

12-14— American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, annual meeting, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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1949 OU’LL like the way these new and improved 

e to trucks cut your hauling costs. You’ll like the 
ack, way Dodge engineers have designed them to fit ° 
way * your delivery requirements. You’ll find that 
lb. these Job-Rated trucks have exactly the right 
om- engine, the right size frame, transmission, clutch, 

. in rear axle and every other unit to give maximum 


performance at lowest cost! To save money, invest 


: your money in new Dodge Job-Rated trucks! 
g 10 DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





: og ot ee 
| Vout a TRUCK 
t | «ed pire pow” og 

pio PONY ee | 


lon LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.T. 


Because of the dependable and economical service 
received from Dodge trucks throughout the war, more 
and more food industries are placing orders for early 
deliveries of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 
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milligram. 
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Standard Rotap method of 






Chain-o-matic balance for accu- 
fate weighing to within 1-10 of a 


By Invitation Member 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


Scott Volumeter for de- 


a 


Gter-by-step every phase of your pul- 

verizing problem is analyzed scien- 
tifically and practically in our Research 
Laboratory and Test Grinding Department 
. - « before we recommend the type of 
MIKRO-PULVERIZER or MIKRO-ATOM- 
IZER best suited to your requirements. 


The exact operating conditions under 
which your material is to be ground are 
reproduced in detail . . . the experience 
and data gained from over 20 years in 
the making of over 26,000 tests on all 
kinds of materials, is applied to its fullest 
extent. 





The resulting report can be your unfailing 
guide to improved pulverizing operations 
in your plant... a recommendation that 
provides the only practical basis on 
which to select the proper pulveriz- 





£1 


wn | ing equipment to best meet your 


needs. 


To obtain these services applied to 
your problem without cost or obli- 
gation, simply send for your copy 
of Confidential Test Grinding Data 





iermining apparent den- Sheet. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
97 CHATHAM ROAD e SUMMIT, N. J. 


NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PROCESS JOBS 


MIKRI 


-PULVERIZER 
-ATORHEER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









-as 1 part of the germicide in 20,000 
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Dairy Council Expands 
Projects for Resecrch 


DURING the past few years the Na- 
tional Dairy Council research pro- 
gram, sponsored by various groups 
of the dairy industry, has expanded 
from a relatively few specific studies 
to a large number of comprehensive 
projects. Some of these projects in- 
volve as much as ten years of inten- 
sive research, and extend into many 
different related fields of science. 
A large portion of the entire re- 
search efforts of the dairy industry 
is planned and supervised by the 
National Dairy Council. In addition 
to furnishing direct financial sup- 
port to certain specific projects, the 
Council also functions in a liaison 
capacity for numerous groups in the 
dairy industry, which are providing 
funds for research work. Outstand- 
ing among this group is the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, now financing 
a large number of comprehensive 
studies on nutritional values of 
dairy foods. Other groups include 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers and members 
of the cocoa and chocolate industries. 












































Test New Germicides 
At Experiment Station 


NEW germicides tried out in the 
bacteriological laboratories at the 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., have resulted in the complete 
destructio:: of bacterial life within 
five minutes after exposure of the 
organisms to concentrations as low 
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parts of water. 

The new materials are known as 
‘‘quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds.” While not yet generally 
available, all data so far collected by 
the Experiment Station food bac- 
teriologists show a definite future 
for their use in sterilizing proce- 
dures in food processing plants. At 
present some 15 different materials 
are being tested at various concen- 
trations against 30 to 40 species of 
bacteria, including types known to 
be of importance as causes of sypoil- 
age and contamination in food in- 
dustries. 
















Bar Preservative 


Foop & Drug Administration has 
recently made seizures of beverage 
concentrates in which monocilor- 
acetic acid has been used as a pre- 
servative in place of benzoate of 
soda. The Administration has taken 
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"then he grabbed the phone and called for 


+ 








And (you guessed it) we were on the other end! 


For Uncle Sam wanted help with some special 
packaging problems for his servicemen. 

The result— Uncle Sam thought we had the right 
answers; got his problems solved. 


That was back in 1941. Since then he’s been putting 
problems up to us regularly. Which is what we like— 
and would like you to do. 


Follow his lead ! 


Just reach for your phone and call for help—our help. 


We'll respond with ideas that may give your prod- 
uct a head start on that tough competition ahead. 


And it won’t cost you a cent! 


For we kept our eyes and ears open on our war job 
—and are anxious to give you the benefit of our ex- 
periences. Add this to our 44 years of research and 
engineering know-how—and you're really getting 
something. 


Let’s get together ! 


You want an efficient, economical, appealing con- 
tainer for your product—a container that will catch 
the consumer’s eye—and dollar. 

So why not make that call to our nearest repre- 


sentative now—or if you’d rather, drop us a line? 
Let’s work out your problem together! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fibre and Metal Containers 
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ITS THE REAL THING 
Experimenting with a new artificial com. 
post formula, developed recently by 
Prof. J. W. Sinden, Penn State College, 
William Garzia, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee mush- 
room expert, recently produced what 
they think is the world’s largest mush- 
room. It weighs 26 oz. and has a diam. 
eter of 10 in. 


a definite stand that the use of 
monochloracetic acid as a preserva- 
tive will not be permitted. A state- 
ment of policy on this may be ex- 
pected in the very near future. 

A trade notice on the subject of 
monochloracetic acid was made in ; 
1941. The new statement will and Nz 
strengthen the stand originally us. All 
taken by the Food & Drug Admin- : 
istration and bring the whole sub- it had ; 
ject up to date. b 

ut on 


Defense Fund Set Up what | 


By National Canners On 


THE National Canners Association 
has developed, for its members and called 
distributors of their products, a sponsil 
comprehensive service which pro- 
vides without charge for the in- instrun 
vestigation of complaints of illness 
or injury ascribed to members’ 
products, and for the employment As eve 
of legal counsel to defend suits for ' 
damages which, in the opinion of the Atomi 
association’s general counsel, are a 
unfounded or unjust. The associa- We 
tion has also set up a trust fund to major 
be used, under certain conditions : 
and in the discretion of the trustees, to the 
in contributing to the payment of 
a judgment against a member or 
distributor, or to the settlement of heavy 
a claim, in excess of $1,000. : 
_ The fundamental purpose of the 
association’s activities in the inves- manpo 
tigation of complaints, and in con- 
testing those which are believed to opport 
be unfounded and which result in there « 


secret 


gasolin 


needs 
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When the 






Atomic Bomb: 
























x hit Taylor’ 

allege, it ay Or .. 

mush- 

what 

mush- 

diam- 

e of 

erva- 

tate- 

tas HE Atomic Bomb landed on American in- Our responsibilities included the development, 
‘ of dustry long before it devastated Hiroshima design and production —in unprecedented quan- 
mill and Nagasaki. Maybe it hit you harder than it hit tities ——of a score of new types of instruments, 
— us. All we know is that here at Taylor Instrument, involving new principles, and closer operating 
sub- — it had an impact not only on our own organization, tolerances than had ever before been required of 

but on our suppliers and our customers. Here is process control instruments. In addition, we were 
what happened : asked to loan a number of our top engineers and 

~ On a spring day in 1943, the War Department alin ie ale 

and — called us in to ask us if we would assume the re- Our production schedules had to be overhauled. 
sd sponsibilities of prime contractor on process control Directives over-rode high-rated war orders. Civilian 
in- J instrumentation for the Kellex Corporation for a orders stood at the far end of the line. But the prob- 
ie secret project called the Manhattan District.” lems were solved, because thousands of people in 
- As everybody knows now, this was the Oak Ridge our plants and in those of our subcontractors de- 
rs Atomic Bomb Project. * voted their whole time to the project to the extent 
= We ws ee of seven days a week, month after month. 

sia- ¢ were already supplying instruments to eleven 

. major branches of the armed forces. Commitments Naturally, we’re proud of the way our organiza- 
ae to the super-critical synthetic rubber, 100-octane tion came through. But we’re proud too of our 
i gasoline and chemical industries programs imposed many, many customers who showed patience and 
of BF heavy responsibilites. On top of this, war industries’ understanding in the face of temporary delays in 
he J ‘eeds were increasing. Materials were scarce and delivery for which we could only offer phoney- 
i manpower scarcer. But we were told this was an sounding excuses. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
to Opportunity to help shorten the war. So of course Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Taylor 
* there could be but one answer. Instruments mean “Accuracy First.” 
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CONVEYORS FIT INTO 


. 


SYSTEM 


/ EVERY PLAN FOR — 
COORDINATION AND 












... WITH THE 7 OF 


FAST LOW-COST HANDLING 


Conveyors are an important weapon 
in your war on waste and inefficiency. 
They contribute substantially to the 
elimination of disorder and confu- 
sion—congestion—working hazards. 


When you plan for faster, better 
organized production — check your 
plan thoroughly on the score of con- 
veying and conveyors. 


Why not check with Standard 
Conveyor—builders of an unusually 
wide variety of conveying equipment 
including power and gravity con- 
veyors in belt, roller, chain and slat 


types, spiral chutes, piling and lifting © 


machines, pneumatic tube systems. 


Whether commodities — boxes, 
cartons, parts, units, packages—have 
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TIERING AND PORTABLE 


LIFTING MACHINES PILERS 
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to be moved in a straight line, a 
curve, up, down, or across, there is 
Standard equipment to do the job, 
developed in more than 40 years of 
service to business and industry. 


Write for valuable reference book 
"Conveyors by Standard,” Catalog 
No. FI-115. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 











PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 


SPIRAL 
CHUTES 
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‘Ib. steer required only 10 hours — 





a lawsuit, is to protect the intogrity 
and reputation of canned foods gen. 
erally. The appropriation of « cop. 
siderable portion of the association’s 
budget for this purpose rests upon 
the premise that, if unfounded or 
unjustified claims are permitied to 
go unchecked, the reputation cf and 
public confidence in the products of. 
the industry will suffer. 



























Twenty Food Plants 
Win USDA “A” Awards 


TWENTY FOOD processing plants 
have been chosen by the Department 
of Agriculture to receive the De- 
partment’s “A” and “Star” Awards 
in recognition of their outstanding 
wartime production records. “A” 
Awards, signifying one full year of 
leadership in the food processing 
field, have been awarded to nine 
plants. “Star” Awards, for a second 
year of excellent performance, were 
granted to 11 plants. 

The Department announced also 
that not all the nominations sub- 
mitted prior to September 15, dead- 
line for consideration, have as yet 
been reviewed. 

“A” Awards have been approved 
for the following plants: 


Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, Del; 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago.; Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky.; Friend Brothers, 
Inc., Malden, Mass. ; Lake Odessa Canning Co., 
Lake Odessa, Mich.; Roegelein Provision Co., 
San Antonio.; Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Hy-Dry Food Products, Inc., 
Centuria and Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis. 


“Star” Awards will go to the fol- 


2 e 
lowing plants: 

Birds Eye-Snider, Southern Farms, Pocomoke 
City, Md.; Chester B. Franz Co., St. Louis.; 
Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Bronx, American 
Home Foods, Inc., Roehester, American Proc- 
essing Co., New York, P. D. Camp & Sons, 
Cortland, and Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Ass’n., Massena, N. Y.; Rio Grande Valley Cit- 
rus Exchange, Weslaco, and Harlingen Canning 
Company, Harlingen, Tex.; Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Milltown, znd Stokely Foods, Inc., Plymouth, 
Wis. 


































Infrared Furnace 


THE success of one of industry’s 
ultra modern scientific devices-—the 
infrared furnace — in the unusual 
role of barbecuing cattle was re- 
vealed at a recent Ceramic Society 
meeting. 

Outdoor infrared cooking of 2 900 












less than half the time gas utility 
officials estimated would be required 
with the orthodox gas oven. 







Coffee Reports 


THE Bureau of Customs will ¢on- 
tinue for the present its reports on 
the importation of coffee into the 
United States. This decision will 
make possible the availability of 
vitally needed figures during th 
present critical period. 
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No, Miss Bates, when | said “What 
a Line!“ | was referring to these 
well made, dependable, clear-vision 
Foster-Forbes Standard Bottles’ 


Standard Line Bottles. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES... 
r) 
KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND ATLANTA and 
DETRO!? MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI ST. PAUL MEMPHIS 


CHICASO ST. LOUIS LOUISVILLE FOSTER-FORBES GLASS CO., MARION, INDIANA, ae cay 


HAVANA, CUBA 
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INDUSTRIAL COOLING 
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In freezing fruits or vegetables, or ice-cream, or in the 
cold storage of farm and dairy products, fish or meat— 
extra profits are realized by increasing production, im- 
proving quality, preventing spoilage and reducing operat- 
ing costs. 4 

The Niagara ‘‘ No-Frost”’ Method prevents cooling coils 
from icing, which insures constant full capacity, thus in- 
creasing production. 


It quickly brings products to the correct temperatures, 
thus improving quality. 


‘“‘No-Frost’”’ Spray Coolers have capacity to hold re- 
frigeration and product temperatures constant, thus pre- 
venting spoilage. 


The “‘ No-Frost’’ Method uses less power, thus reducing 
operating costs. 


The Niagara ‘‘No-Frost’’ Method gives month after 
month’ trouble-free operation, thus eliminating major 
maintenance expense. 


Write for descriptive bulletin No. 83 today. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


DEPT. FI-115, 6 E. 45th St., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


AND HEATING @ DRYING 






HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 





The Commerce reports, formally 
handled by the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration, will require consider. 
able trade cooperation especially ip 
the matter of promptness. 


Surplus of “V” Boxes 
Becomes Army Problem 


THE Quartermaster Corps is now 
struggling with the problem of 
what to do with the “V” boxes it 
finds the Army owns as a result of 
the abrupt ending of much of the 
Army’s food purchasing. It is esti- 
mated that there are from 20- to 
30,000,000 in the hands of food 
processors. The Army has two al- 
ternatives—to pay food processors 
the difference in the cost of the 
“V” boxes and the commercial con- 
tainer and permit the “V” boxes to 
be used as early as possible, or to 
buy and store them for later use. 

Late last month, it appeared that 
an effort would be made to use up 
the “V” boxes as rapidly as pos- 
sible. There is a great need for all 
cartons of all types at this time and 
there will be so many fewer men 
in uniform in 1946 that they could 
not possibly use all that are now 
surplus. 


Two Schools Launch 
Butter Package Study 


Two Midwestern universities are 
launching extensive researches into 
the packaging and merchandising 
of butter. 

Funds have been established, by 
the Paraffined Carton Research 
Council, at the University of Min- 
nesota and the University of Wis- 
consin, to make tests on all types 
of butter packaging to determine 
their comparative degrees of pro- 
tection for butter from the churn 
to the table. They will also study 
the different costs that go into the 
merchandising of butter in the 
varied methods of handling it. 

The Paraffined Carton Research 
Council was formed this year and 
| funds were provided to carry on a 
| program of research on specialized 
| food packages, including those for 
| butter, ice cream, margarine, lard, 





shortening and frozen foods. 


| No Egg Dumping 


THE Department of Agriculture 
has assured the poultry industry 
that there will be no “dumping” of 
frozen eggs which may be declared 
as surplus property due to recent 
cancellation by the Army of dried 





egg contracts. Any frozen egg sup- 
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‘sweetening power. No wonder it’s used by so many manufacturers! 








Proved in Food Products! c. P. glycerine is a food itself, sub- 


stantially equivalent in food value to carbohydrate. It has high 


Why Glycerine is a 
Superior Humectant: 
PERMANENCE 


= as a humectant is permanent. Its permanence is 
a result of its low vapor pressure, its compatibility with 
hydrophilic materials, and its lack of tendency v0 “‘creep.” 


In the absence of a permanent humectant, glues dry out and 
are no longer adhesive and flexible; paper wrappings become 
dry and brittle; tobacco gives a less smooth and mellow smoke; 
cosmetics and dentifrices cake and crack; certain leather prod- 
ucts become harsh and rough. 


Does the adhesive on your scratch-pad or in a bookbinding 
become brittle? If so, the chances are that it has not been 
plasticized with glycerine but with some other material. 


Glycerine is not only a superior humectant but a preferred 
plasticizer, solvent, carrier, preservative, lubricant, and key 
component in many essential products and materials. Its high 
viscosity, high solvent power, compatibility, non-toxicity, and 
other valuable properties can help you make superior products. 
Use glycerine, the time-tested ingredient, now freely available 
for the production of civilian goods. Glycerine Producers’ Asso- 


ciation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. G-9. 





Proved in Packaging! Because C. P. glycerine is non-toxic, it is 
used in the manufacture of transparent wrappings coming in 
contact with foods or food products. Use glycerine—and be sure! 
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Proved in Cosmetics! C. P. glycerine’s non-toxicity, emollient 


properties, resistance to evaporation, solvent power, and compati- 
bility make it ideal for use in many cosmetics. Use glycerine! 































Proved in Medicines! C. P. glycerine, used as a solvent, carrier, 


and component of ointments, emollient solutions, plasters, and 
many other pharmaceuticals, is an old standby — proved safe. 








Tough Paints! Long-lasting paints for war equipment and tc 
spread industrial and home use have been made possible with alkyd 
resins, of which glycerine is an important raw material. 





1. 1 43 




















‘Honorably 
Discharged 


Br ies, 











<E¥ Patent Office 
Doc Steelstrap is back from the war! Now your 
individual needs come first! To the thousands of 
manufacturers for whom Doc Steelstrap is a symbol 
of friendly, efficient service, this is good news. 


Doc is again available to prescribe Acme methods 
of package reinforcement and bracing of carload 
shipments—to effect lower distribution costs and 
assure maximum product protection. Write or call 
any office. 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 Los Angeles 11 





ATME STEEL CUMPANY 
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plies which may have to be sold wij 
be disposed of in an orderly map. 
ner, the statement said. 










New Tomato Resists 
Spotted Wilt Virus 


A NEW TOMATO, resistant to spotted 
‘wilt virus disease, has been devel- 
oped through cooperation of the 
University of California and the 
University of Hawaii, according to 
Dr. M. W. Gardner, professor of 
plant pathology on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Known as Pearl Harbor, the new 
variety was the result of a cross of 
the Bounty variety and the BC-10, 
and was produced after serveral 
years of intensive plant breeding by 
Dr. Gardner, Dr. W. A. Frazier, of 
Honolulu, Dr. J. E. Knott, professor 
of truck crops, and other members 
of the division of truck crops on 
the Davis campus of the university. 

The Pearl Harbor combines the 
resistance to wilt of one parent with 
the productivity of the other. More 
than 150 tomatoes are said to be 
born on one plant. Indications are 
that this tomato will become suc- 
cessful for garden and market gar- 
den growing but not as a canning 
variety, Dr. Gardner says. The fruit 
is smooth end medium small, with 
unusually small stem-end scar. Im- 
mature fruit color is the light green 
typical of the Bounty; mature fruits 
are scarlet, he reports. 










































Cling Peaches Make 
Good Frozen Product 


CLING PEACHES keep well when fro- 
zen, according to Dr. Leonore Hohl, 
instructor in food technology on the 
Berkeley campus, University of 
California. Dr. Hohl has been ex- 
perimenting with different varieties 
of peaches for freezing and declares 
that the tough texture of the cling 
prevents them from getting mushy, 
and permits them to be blanched to 
presefve their bright color. 
Before the war there was «reat 
demand for clings for canning but 
they were considered unfit for freez- 
ing, she says. Recently there has 
been an increase in the demanc for 
canned freestones in preferen:2 to 
clings, Dr. Hohl points out. Th:s, to 
gether with the shortage of tiv. for 
canning during the war years, has 
led to the freezing of clings. ; 
Experiments at the university 
show that most freestones terd to 
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Fiberglas Insulating and Finishing 


# ITS 100 HOT Cements are excellent companion 


TO TOUCH : , : 
items used with Fiberglas Insula- 
¥ tions in covering pipes, boilers, 
it retorts—all sorts of heated vessels. 
eR 


Fiberglas Insulating Cement pro- 

IT NEEDS , ili. 
INSULATION vides a monolithic insulation for 
pipe bends, fittings, irregular shaped 
vessels. It combines excellent~ ther- 
mal insulating value with ease of 
application. This material can be 
used over steel, brick and insulation blocks and metal 
mesh blankets. When located outdoors or exposed to 
moisture or abrasion a protective jacket or a coating 
of OC Mastic finish should be applied to protect the 
cement. Fiberglas Insulating Cement is made of nodu- 
lated Fiberglas Insulation, dry-mixed with refractory- 
type :naterials. It is reclaimable up to 1000° F., has low 
shrin':age and provides an excellent base for Fiberglas 
Finis‘iing Cement or OC Mastic finish. 

Fitorglas Finishing Cement provides a smooth, attrac- 
tively finished exterior surface when properly applied 
over ‘he Fiberglas Insulating Cement base. Made of a 
combination of light-density Fiberglas and suitable 
binders, it is easy to mix and may be used as a scratch 
coat, “inish coat or both. 
| There is a form of Fiberglas Insulation Material to 
meet virtually every industrial need—in the power 
plant «2d out through service and process lines. If you 
do not have complete information on the materials listed 
in the panel at the right, write today for “Fiberglas 
Insulations for Industry” . . . Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 2009 Nicholas Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Lid., Oshawa, Ontario, 











Inco-operation with the 
Government program to 
save critical fuel. 
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FIBERGLAS™ 
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INSULATING AND 
FINISHING CEMENT 
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1. PF Pipe Insulation—A light- 
weight, preformed pipe covering 
with high insulating efficiency for 
temperatures up to 600° F. Made 
in 3-ft. sections or segments for all 
standard pipe sizes, Fibrous ends of 
sections intermesh to form tight 
joints. 

2. Blanket Type Pipe Insula- 
tion —With mesh wire on outer side 
to wrap around pipe and secure 
with wire through special edging. 
Manufactured in 2-ft. sections for 
* pipes over 3” O.D. Will withstand 
temperatures up to 1000° F. 

3. Metal Mesh Blankets—With 
mesh wire or expanded metal on 
one or both sides. Lightweight and 
easily applied. 2 ft. x 4 ft. and 
2 ft. x 8 ft. In standard thicknesses. 
Two types: For temperatures up to 
600° F. and 1000° F. 

4. No. 600 PF Block—Same mate- 
rials as in PF Pipe Covering — in 
blocks 6” x 36” and 12” x 36”, 
standard thicknesses. 

5. OC-1800 High Temperature 
Block —A highly efficient molded 
block in sizes 3” x 18” and 6” x 
36” and 12” x 36”—in standard 





FIBERGLAS INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


thicknesses. Will withstand surface 
temperatures up to 1800° F. 

6. Insulating Cement—For insu- 
lating fittings, valves and all irregu- 
lar surfaces. Highly efficient .. . 
withstands temperatures up to 1200° 
Fahrenheit. 

7. OC Mastic Finish—An asphalt 
emulsion for insulated pipe 
and equipment exposed to outdoor 
or high moisture conditions. 

8. Insulating Wool, TypeTW-F 
—Available in bats, rolls and bulk. 
Used for drying-ovens, heaters, etc., 
for filling irregular spaces. 

9. PF [Insulation—Manufactured 
in 5 densities from 21% to 9 lbs. per 
cu. ft.—standard sizes 24” x 48”, 
1” to 4” in thickness, according to 
density. For insulated panels, 
sound absorption and various semi- 
structural applications. 

10. PF Roof Deck Insulation 
—9 Ibs. density with facing to facil- 
itate mopping. Highly efficient, with 
noncombustible, rotproof and mois- 
ture-resistant core, for application 
under industrial built-up roofings. 
Sizes 24” x 48”. Thicknesses from 


32” to 2”. 











FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL 


INSULATIONS 
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30 HP Cyclotherm 
Oil-Fired Unit 


Order your new post-war Cyclo- 
therm now. 


Cyclotherm is available without 
priority for fast delivery. Once 
your order is received action is 
immediate. 


Your Cyclotherm comes to you 
a completely assembled, packaged 
unit. It needs no special founda- 
tion, or base; no stack. Installation 
consists only of connecting steam, 
water, fuel and electric lines. Your 
Cyclotherm can be producing 
steam in a matter of hours after 
delivery to you. 


Cyclotherm units range from 5 
HP to 200 HP with operating pres- 
sures from 15 psi to 200 psi. The 
are completely self-contained, 
automatic, oil or gas fired. They 





are designed on unique principles 
of combustion that give top effi- 
ciency whileholding operating and 
maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Thousands of Cyclotherm units 
were in war service throughout 
the world with the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. Their record 
of accomplishment is your best 
guarantee of the engineering 
“know-how” back of a Cyclo- 
therm, and the quality built into 
every unit. 


What the Veteran Cyclotherm 
did in the four corners of the 
world, the post-war Cyclotherm 
will do for you, whatever your use 
of steam may be. 


Your order for a Cyclotherm 
will be filled promptly. 


YCLOTHERM 


STEAM GENERATOR 





CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION, BOX 201 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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become mushy when frozen, and the 
white kinds darken markedly. The 
best varieties for freezing «re the 
Elberta, the J. H. Hale, and the Syn. 
beam. The last makes a nice looking 
frozen product with no discolora- 
tion, but the flavor is flat, Dr. Hohl 
finds. She suggests that the perfect 
peach for freezing will have to be 
developed for that special purpose; 
in the meantime, clings make a good 
substitute. 


Government Lends Aid 
In Sugar Production 


THE Department of Agriculture has 
high hopes of converting ethyl al- 
cohol plants at Omaha, Neb., and 
Muscatine, Iowa, to the manufac- 
ture of glucose from surplus pota- 
toes. This would providé .an outlet, 
says the department, for, both sur- 
plus and low-grade potatoes, and 
also help to relieve the sugar short- 


age. About 15 lb. of glucose sirup, ‘ 


equivalent to between 7 and 8 lb. of 
sugar, can be produced from 100 lb. 
of potatoes. 

Both houses of Congress have 
passed a resolution to permit alcol 
plants to produce sugars and siru 
simultaneously with the production 
of alcohol until July 1, 1946. 

The final outrun of refined sugar 
from the 1945 beet crop is expected 
to be increased from 17,000 to 
20,000 tons over prior estimates by 
the transportation aid program 
financed through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. This additional sugar 
is to be reclaimed from beet mo- 
lasses by “Steffens House” proc- 
essors. The molasses could not prof- 
itably be transported to Steffens 
Houses without CCC aid. 

The additional sugar will become 
available for distribution during 
the first quarter of 1946, when 
sugar imports are usually smallest. 


New Process Adds to 
Efficiency of Sugar 


A process for increasing the effi- 
ciency of sugar from 15 to 20 per- 
cent has been developed by the B-1 
Beverage Co., St. Louis. 

The new formula, known 4s 
X-120 will be offered to B-1 bottlers 
in an effort to relieve the present 
sugar shortage. The basic is an en- 
zyme for the conversion of sucrose 
to dextrose and levulose in the 
manufacture of syrups for cal- 
bonated beverages. No substitutes 
are used. No heating is necessary. 

The process also is said to im- 
prove the nutritional value of the 
sugar used. 
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"THE WORLD'S MODEL PAPER MILL" 
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MAKERS OF 


FOOD PROTECTION 
: PAPERS 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
SPECIAL TREATED 
GREASEPROOF . . 

WAXED 







KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT . KALAMAZOO 99 . MICH. 







BRANCH PLANTS IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 
AND PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYIVANIA 






SEND FOR THIS Booklet 


The Optonic Color System is based 
on the newly developed science of 
using color FUNCTIONALLY in 
industrial painting — to improve 
production, safety conditions, and 
employee morale. It is fully de- 
scribed in a new book — “Color 
Power for Industry.” A note on 
your business letterhead will bring 
you a copy with our compliments. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO «* ~=—- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


AN s Lee. 


‘<> Paints for Industry 
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Production 


Meat production — veal, beef, pork and 
lamb—in Federally inspected plants, 
during September, was 1,200,000,000 
lb., according to the American Meat 
Institute. This was 2 percent greater 
than August, but 6 percent less than 
September, 1944. Total meat produc- 
tion for 1946 is estimated at approxi- 
mately 23,000,000,000 lb., or slightly 
more than this year’s estimated 22,- 
700,000,000 lb., but lower than 1944’s 
24,648,000,000 Ib. 


Flour production in September totaled 
15,238,295 sacks, compared with 16,- 
019,198 in August and 14,806,705 in 
September, 1944. This represents 73 
percent of the total U. S. flour output, 
according to The Northwestern Miller. 


Canned asparagus production reached 
3,920,504 cases in 1945, which tops the 
1944 pack of 3,832,604, according to 
the National Canners Association. 


Red pitted cherry production dropped 
from 3,071,940 total cases in 1944 to 
1,300,490 this year, according to the 
National Canners Association. Only 
561,778 cases were packed in 1943. 


U. S. peanut millings came to 6,300,000 
lb. in September, 50 percent higher 
than the same month last year. Of the 
total 4,300,000 were crushed, the bal- 
ance cleaned and shelled. 


Materiais 


Fruit production for the year appeared 
to be about 5 percent less than last 
season, though approximately 17 per- 
cent greater than average. Citrus is 
running about 5 percent above last 
year, with oranges down 3 percent and 
grapefruit showing a 23 percent in- 
crease. Peaches, pears and sweet cher- 
ry crops show record highs, while ap- 
ples and sour cherries are record lows. 
Combined production of the principal 
deciduous fruits is 13 percent below 
1944, 2 percent below the average. 


The oats crop is now estimated as the 
largest on record, totaling 1,575,000,- 
000 bu., larger than the 1920 record, 
and 35 percent larger than the 1944 
crop. The forecast for barley, on Sep- 
tember 1, was 278,000,000 bu., 2.4 per- 
cent below 1944, but 1.5 above the 1934- 
43 average. 


Dry casein reached the lowest produc- 
tion in 23 years, in August, and was 
16 percent less than August, 1944. 
Stocks, August 31, were 2 percent 
higher than a year ago, but consider- 
ably below 1941 and 1942 comparable 
dates. 


Dry bean reports, in September, indi- 
cate a probable crop of 15,370,000 bags 
(uncleaned), an increase of over 
600,000 bags since the August report. 
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Most of the increase is in the Pea ang 
Medium White varieties. 


Dry pea indications in September 
pointed to a crop of 2,793,000, an in. 
crease of 272,000 bags over the last 
report. 


Green lima bean production indicates 
a total of 39,410 tons for 1945, which 
tops, by a wide margin, the 30,260-ton 
crop in 1944, 


Sugar beet production in North 
America and Europe is estimated at 
about 56,900,000 short tons for 1945, or 
a 3 percent decline from the 65,600,000 
tons produced a year ago. This is 27 
percent smaller than the 1935-1939 ay- 
erage. While Europe shows a 20 per- 
cent decrease, the U. S. and Canada 
indicate a 37 percent rise. 


In Storage 


Apple and pear storage estimates in- 
dicate only 24,700,000 bu. in storage 
by December 1. This is approximately 
12,600,000 bu. short of last year’s hold- 
ings and 1,800,000 bu. less than the 
same date in 1943. 


Frozen fish and shellfish holdings were 
109,255,546 lb., on October 1, which 
compares with 112,890,880 lb. on the 
same date a year ago. 


Indexes 


Business Week’s index of business ac- 
tivity was 148.0 for the week ending 
October 27, as against 161.6 a month 
earlier and 230.6 a year ago. 


Wholesale price index of foods com- 
piled by the New York Journal of 
Commerce showed 108.9 for the week 
ending October 27, compared with 
107.5 for September and 107.8 for Oc- 
tober, 1944. 


Cost of living index of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board was 106.2 


for September, 106.6 a month earlier 
and 105.0 in September, 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 








Total 
Awarded Awarded 
Pending October 1945 
thou- (thou- = (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 
eee $ 3,135 $ 146 $ 179 
Beverages ........- 6,430 785 4,787 
Canning and Pre- 
serving ......... 385 1,570 8,017 
Celd Storage ...... 460 619 3,797 
Confectionery ..... 800 85 235 
Grain Mill Prod- 
MEBs tacci cies 180 1,219 7,596 
Ice, Manufactured.. «s 
Meats and Meat 8 
Products ........ 180 181 91 " 
Milk Products ..... 310 595 5 sm 
Miscellaneous ...... 3,030 952 11,51 
— 
Complete 
1945 tota] occeee oG14,950 $6,102 $38,467 
1945 
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IT’S G. E. FROM 
START TO FINISH 


in the Frozen Foods Industry 


SS ac- 
nding 
nonth 


com- 
al of 
week 
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r Oc- 


At every step of the frozen-foods way, from pro- 
cessing plant to point of sale, G-E Condensing 
Units are on the job. Keeping food quality at the 
peak. Cutting refrigeration costs to the bone. 
You'll find in the G-E line the right size con- 
densing unit for every processing or distribution 
application ... ratings range from 1/6 to 125 
hp. And every unit, of every size is engineered, 
constructed and pre-tested to assure you the 
maximum in reliability and service life... with 
minimum operating and maintenance costs. 
ae “a General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
oe Department, Section 58911, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS 
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PLASTIC 
APRONS! 


Will Not Crack or Peel 





WATER-PROOF, ALKALI- 
PROOF, STAIN-PROOF, ACID- 
RESISTANT, OIL-RESISTANT 


NO LAUNDERING 


Save their cost over and over 


again! 


TOPMOST PROTECTION 
Far greater safeguard to clothing 
than ordinary aprons! 


AMAZING STRENGTH 


Plus lightness in weight for utmost 


wearing comfort! 





COLORS SIZES 

PRICES — SIZES — COLORS 
GRAY ALL WHITE 
27 x 36...$8.40 per doz. 27 x 36...$6.88 per doz. 
30 x 36... 9.78 per doz. 36 x 36... 7.65 per doz. 
36 x 40...11.90 per doz. 36 x 40... 9.35 per doz. 
36 x 44...12.60 per doz. 36 x 44...10.18 per doz. 


Full Length Sleeves 
$9.66 per dozen pair 


Logeinas, Hip Length 
$11.90 per Genome pair 

BLACK 

27 x 38... “ -40 per doz. 


30 x 36. 78 per doz 
36 x 40...11.90 per doz 
36 x 44...12.60 per doz. 


Full Length Sleeves 
$9.66 per dozen pair 


Leggings, Hip Length 
$11.90 per tenes” pair 


All. Prices F.0.B 





Full Length Sleeves 
$7.15 per dozen pair 


HEAVY 
DOUBLE COATED 
MAROON NEOPRENE 
x 36..$10.61 per doz. 
36.. 12.60 per doz. 
.- 16.50 per doz. 
. 18.45 per doz. 


Full Length Sleeves 
12.90 per dozen pair 


Leggings, Hip Length 
$23.50 per dozen pair 


Chicago. Furnish 


best priority. Minimum order { dozen. 





ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE TODAY 
Free Sample Swatch on Request 





ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 
218 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone SUPerior 5809 
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What Washington Thinks 


By R. S. McBRIDE, Washington, D. C. 





PRICE SUPPORT—The law requires 
the Department of Agriculture to sup- 
port certain crop prices under named 
conditions. The Department is now 
seeking to have that requirement re- 
pealed. That decision has not been 
announced officially but is perfectly 
evident from the handling of the 
potato problem which has been one of 
the most serious during the fall sea- 
son. The Department finds that when 
market prices drop close to the price 
floor fixed by the law, the growers 
become indifferent as to the handling 
of their crops. Thus a whole crop 
may be suddenly dumped on the lap of 
the government, as was some $50 
million worth of potatoes this year. 


JAVA SUGAR FIND—Washington 
has happily publicized the discovery 
that there was a large stock of raw 
sugar in Java, estimated to amount 
to a million and a half tons. In a play 
to the voters, officials announce this 
discovery as if it were going to result 
in immediate lifting of sugar ration- 
ing. These officials know better. There 
is no chance of any significant change 
in the predictable future in sugar sup- 
ply for food manufacture, for exam- 
ple. Privately, government men guess 
that rationing will be necessary for 
at least a year from this fall, Food 
manufacturers will be among the last 
to be relieved of restrictions during 
1946, an election year. 


ABSORB WAGE BOOSTS—Many 
government men will not let go will- 
ingly of the theory that wage in- 
creases must be absorbed by manu- 
facturers and distributors in order to 
prevent a rise in the cost of living. 
One of the favorite arguments still 
heard in Washington is based on the 
high-profit experience of certain 
merchandising firms, notably depart- 
ment stores. By cutting off a 
services such as special wrappit 

deliveries and common a 
these firms have made more money in 
recent years than ever before, despite 
the shortage of goods and the in- 
creased wages which they have paid. 
Food manufacturers are going to be 
up against the argument that they too 


a 


can absorb wage increases, even jn 
some cases where the officials making 
the claims know better. 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH—Con. 
gressional consideration of govern. 
ment support for research is all mixed 
up with the discussion as to what to 
do with atomic bombs and _ atomic 
energy. Many officials and legislators 
seem to think that government par- 
ticipation in future research, a pros- 
pect support this winter, requires 
sional support this winter, requires 
that the government control all re- 
sulting patents and inject itself into 
the business management through 
which new science will be applied in 
industry. The result is a new danger 
that privately financed research may 
not remain as free from government 
interference as it should. 


DEFICIT POLICIES—During 1946, 
the voters will notice their tax bills 
are less than heretofore. Congress- 
men hope that they will be given the 
credit for this change and hence be 
more cordially supported at the polls 
next November. This explains the 
fact that heavy tax cuts are planned 
by Congress and that little or no at- 
tention is being given to the question 
of curtailment of the public debt. 
Deficit financing seems certain to con- 
tinue for some time longer, with con- 
sequent inflationary tendencies of 
serious magnitude. 


SPEED VS. ICE—The food industries 
are promised many new developments 
in rapid transport as rail and air 
agencies undertake to gain a larger 
percentage of the food hauling busi- 
ness. Air transport advocates argue 
that proper packaging of cooled foods 
prevents spoilage because of the speed 
of delivery. The railway and high- 
way advocates are working on new 
methods of icing or refrigerating of 
new lightweight, high-quality con- 
tainers, cars and trucks. The owner 
of perishable food is going to be com- 
pelled to make a technical decision as 
to whether he wants his goods refrig- 
erated en route or whether he wants 
to pay to have them moved at such 
high speed by air that refrigeration 
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is not necessary. The food technolo- 
ist wil! first need to determine the 
dependaility of the two delivery 
processe *. Then he can judge as a 
second ‘actor the relative cost per 
mit of oods at the ultimate market. 
Generalications certainly are not 


safe. 

FAT RATIONS—When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture removes ration- 
ing from fats and oils, these restric- 
tions will be taken off for good. 
Secretary Anderson does not hesitate 
to emphasize that he intends to keep 
rationing long enough to be sure that 
he will not need to return to restric- 
tions after they have once been 
dropped. Even though the Army has 
released between 80 and 100 million 
lbs. of butter, which will help a lot 
in civilian supply, restrictions on that 
and other fats and oils will be con- 
tinued well into next year, if neces- 
sary. However, the Secretary has said 
positively that he “hopes” to drop fat 
and oil rationing at the beginning of 
the new year. 

WEIGHT SAVING—Some of the new 
methods of transport proposed for 
food make highly advantageous the 
saving of weight and bulk of the 
goods to be moved. This means that 
poultry and fish must be dressed or 
filleted before shipping. It means that 
compacted packaging has great dol- 
lar advantage. ‘The result may be a 
new and determining factor in the 
placing of food factories. We shall 
have to take our food processing back 
close to the raw material sources in 
many cases in order to get the most 
economic transport. 


ON OUR OWN—lIndustry is gradual- 
ly being released from wartime re- 
strictions. Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration is replacing War Produc- 
tion Board. CPA will have most of 
the war powers of WPB but hopes not 
to exercise them except on very 
scarce materials, to prevent hoarding 
and speculation, or to provide special 
aid in the widening of bottlenecks 
which delay reconversion. Smart 
executives will use the help of CPA 
When necessary, but they will avoid 
tunnins to Washington for aid when 
they enn do it “on their own.” 


GOOD CROPS—Nature has again 
been k'nd to the United States. Al- 
most 2'i the important crops this year 
are ex) ected to be equal to all but the 
two peak years of 1942 and 1944. Thus 
food p»ocessors will have an abun- 


tant rv material supply for almost 
everyt: ing. 


EGG iRADES—Much_ confusion 
exists “. the pricing and selling of 
eggs under various state laws. Al- 
though the nose at the breakfast 
table co tell readily when an egg is 
not “ficsh”, the definitions of various 
States <ve quite different. The Fed- 
eral gernment is making a little 
effort ic see if some measure of co- 
ordinati, ‘n cannot be developed. The 
tules of States vary so widely that 


this is going to be i 
Sitter g a very difficult 
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MONSANTO’S SYNTHETIC FLAVORING MATERIALS 
ARE ALWAYS OF THE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Monsanto flavors have won the enthusiastic approval 
of thousands of users. That’s because they always 
have the same high flavoring strength —the result of 
Monsanto’s exacting manufacturing methods and 
strict laboratory control. You can count on uniform 
results always if you use Monsanto flavoring mate- 
rials in your product. 

Samples of Monsanto flavorings, together with book- 
lets containing technical data and information on 
their uses will be sent on request. Write: MONSANTO 
CuemicaL Company, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, De- 
troit, Charlotte, Bir- 
mingham, Los Angeles, 














MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal. Toronto. 
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Bake in a Hot Oven... 1,950 *E, M 





These red hot “cakes” are partially drawn stainless steel kettles that | have 


just been annealed prior to further deep drawing. Strong, corrosion-resistant, an 





and easy to clean, the kettles are of the type used extensively in hospitals, 


restaurants, and other institutional kitchens. oo 
an 

The ease with which stainless steel baby food 

. site at Sa 

can be fabricated by the usual shop fiz schedul 


year. 
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by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
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MEN - JOBS - COMPANIES 











ave 
tant, INDUSTRY 
tals, nul 

Beech- Nut Packing Co. plans to erect 
an $800,000 plant for strained and 

teel baby foods on a recently purchased 
site at San Jose, Calif. The new unit 

hop is scheduled to begin operations next 
year. 

aw- 

Bercut-Richards Packing Co., Sacra- 
any mento, Calif., was damaged by fire in 
fied late August to the extent of $400,000. 

Other fires reported during the month 
lent were: Berlin M?l:ing Co., Berlin, Md., 
where flames consumed the flour and 
d0d feed mill, and the Kerr-Gifford flour 
nill at Pendleton, Ore., with damage 
estimated at $250,000. 

Cinderella Foods, Dawson, Ga., will 
sponsor a research project at Southern 
Research Institute directed toward im- 
proving the quality of peanut butter 
and extending the food uses for »ea- 
nuts. 


Doughnut Corporation of America has 
appointed F. M. MacGregor to its ex- 
ecutive staff as director of purchases. 
In his new capacity, Mr. MacGregor 
will be in charge of buying for May- 
flower Doughnut Corp., Mayflower Re- 
tail Shops, Domestic Egg Products, 
Inc, Doco Products Co., Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd., British Doughnut 
Co., Ltd. and Doughnut Corporation of 
America. 






























Georgia Peanut Co. has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a stor- 
wg 2ge and shelling plant to be operated by 

East Georgia Peanut Co. at States- 
boro, Ga. 





Grocers Packing Co., Modesto, Calif., 
ls building a new $175,000 plant for 
the manufacture of macaroni and 
packaging of bulk foods. 


Holly Sugar Co. Colorado Springs, 
Colo, is planning construction of its 
fifth California sugar beet refinery. A 
$3,000,000 plant to provide processing 
facilities for 13,000 acres of Imperial 
Valley beets will be completed in early 
1947, Bolly now operates two plants in 
Colorado, two in Montana and three in 


Wyoming; in addition to the California 
units, 


Hunt ods, Inc., and California Con- 
i serving Co, recently reached an agree- 
pgment for consolidation of the two 
; rompanies, Under the merger, M. E. 
concim, president of California 
t. ghee Co., will become president 
nd Frederick B. Weisman, acting 
ent of Hunt’s, will become exec- 

ive vice-president. The merged com- 
oe will be known gs Hunt Foods, 

¢., although California Conserving’s 





GEORGE H. COPPERS 


General Counsel of National Biscuit Co. 
since 1938, George H..Coppers has been 
elected president of the company. Roy 
E. Tomlinson, who has served as presi- 
dent for 28 years, is now chairman of tho 
board. 


brand names will be continued. Com- 
bined sales volume of the two firms 
probably will exced $30,000,000. 


Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. has 
sold its meat packing plant at Omaha, 
Neb. to Kingan Co., Indianapolis. 


Maletis and Sons has established a 
new winery in Portland, Ore., to pro- 
duce 500,000 gal. of wine annually. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. has 
completed a $2,000,000 soybean oil ex- 





etm SS 


DR. E. M. KEMLER 


Recently appointed head of the newly 
created Engineering Research Division 
of the Southern Research Institute, Dr. 
E. M. Kemler comes to the Institute from 
Purdue University where he was pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering. 
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JOHN HAGY 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of John Hagy as executive 
vice-president of The Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia. He has been engaged 
in an executive capacity in the baking 
industry for many years, 


traction plant in Decatur, Ill. The new 
mill, largest of its kind in the nation, 
increases the company’s soybean oil 
and meal production capacity by 50 
percent. Hexane, a highly volatile pe- 
troleum product, is used by the plant 
as a solvent for extraction of oil, leav- 
ing less than one percent of oil in the 
soybean meal. 


Welch Grape Juice Co. plans to start 
immediate construction on several new 
buildings at Springdale, Ark. The ex- 
pansion program resulted from consol- 
idation of the Welch Grape Juice Co.’s 
organization with the National Grape 
Juice Co-operative recently, 


PERSONNEL 


Louis S. Anderson, executive vice- 
president and general manager of 
Reid, Murdoch and Co., Chicago, has 
resigned after 35 years with the com- 
pany. 


E. G. Applegate, formerly head of 
the engineering department of Oscar 





‘Mayer and Co., Chicago, is now a mem- 


ber of General Baking Company’s en- 
gineering staff with headquarters in 
New York. 


Welch Grape Juice Co. plans to start 
B. Long and Co., Chicago, as chief 
chemist. He was formerly technical ed- 
itor for the Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, Chicago. 


Elden L. Dosch is the newly appoint- 
ed director of research of Henkel Flour 
Mill, Detroit, and other divisions of the 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


1890 - 1945 






Capacity To Meet 
All Conditions 


Fifty-five years experience in designing and building Pea 
Viners is back of the CRCO Steel Frame Adjustable Beater 
Viner—the most complete, longest lived and most economical 
to operate Viner in use today. 


CRCO Steel Frame Viners have exceptionally large capaci- 
ties, the Model 1635 delivering nearly twice as much quality 
product as the ordinary models. 

In addition to all of the outstanding features of the time- 
tested and proven CRCO Wood Frame Viners, the Steel 
Frame Series has such additional advantages as a more rigid 
framework, Freedom from structural failures, lower center 
of gravity, easier portability, accessibility of moving parts, 
Timken bearings and interchangeable repair parts. 

Send for complete details on the Viner that has a capacity 
to meet all unusual conditions. 


Guards to comply with the various State safety require- 
ments are available as an extra on any Steel Frame Viner. 


CHISHOLM -RYDER 
Eunything ie Niagara Falls, New York 


THE BEST 





*FOOD:> PROCESSOR: 
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International Milling Co. In h‘s new 
position, Mr. Dosch will be responsible 
for the supervision of all product con. 
trol laboratories of the compaiy and 
for research into product impro‘ement 
and new product development. 


Clarence E. Gwinn, formerly secre. 
tary-treasurer of Gwinn Milling Co, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been electe:! pres. 
ident, succeeding J. E. McLean, who 
has retired. 


Eric J. Hewitt, formerly director of 
research for Rare Chemicals, Ince,, 
Flemington, N. J., is now with Ralph 
L. Evans Associates, New York. 


Robert H. Montgomery, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Goodlander 
Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan., a unit of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., has been 
elected a vice-president of the latter 
organization. 


Austin Morton has become general 
sales manager of Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Wil- 
liam R. Duerr, now executive sales di- 
rector of Flour Mills of America, Inc, 
the parent firm. 


L. E. Neel recently was elected pres- 
ident of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. He will serve for the unexpired 
term of Fred M. Drew who has re- 
signed as president of the League. Mr. 
Neel is general manager of the Tur- 
lock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, 
Calif. 


Marvin E. Neumann, dairyman and 
rancher of Le Grand, Calif., was elect- 
ed president and chairman of the board 
of the Challenge Cream and Butter As- 
sociation at a recent directors’ meeting. 
He succeeds Boyd Stewart who resign- 
ed. The association has 55 plants and 
37,000 cooperative members in ten 
western states and operates its own 
marketing agencies in Pacific Coast 
metropolitan areas. 


Frederick W. Pritchard has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of 
the Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit. He 
formerly was vice-president and treas- 
urer of the McAller Manufacturing 
Co. 


H. F. Stose has. joined the research 
and development division of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. 
Y. He was formerly with Owen:-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., Toledo. 


R. Douglas Stuart, president of The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was ¢ ected 
one of the directors of the In‘crna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical “orp. 
Chicago. 


Dr. R. J. Sumner has accepte:i the 
position of director of research «7 the 
C. J. Patterson Co. 


R. D. Trelease of the poultry prod- 
ucts section of the Quartermastel 
Vorps Subsistence Research anc 
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om | FOR SALAD DRESSINGS oil a creamuer texture 


PURITY “PWS” ig ag one-piece food starch that cooks to a procedures found by experience to constitute proper com- 
been hadi . ’ ili $. mercial practice. It should interest everyone producing or 
bes glossy, heavy-bodied, creamier texture. Its stability, ning contemplating the manufacture of salad dressings. Write for 

He transiiicence and bland flavor produce more appealing salad your copy. 
reas- dressiags with longer shelf life. National also produces: PURITY “C”, a quality starch thick- 
ring . ener for fruit fillings; MELOJEL, a double-refined corn starch; 
PURITY “PWS” is readily available. And being a one-piece FLOJEL, a confectioners’ starch in all accurately controlled 

Sal starchy, it-seemee We pare. sone Go: Tay aie ee oop pe ares na nog et 
arch 9 hetibs rs ~” te ee and AMIOCA, the new domestic starch. " ‘ 
mer- guctiemngenade ws : New York 16; B Phil 

by er- ors 3 atte wile © or more starches are used. Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New Yor ; Boston, Phila- 
7 N. ‘ ce Se weseeene nen te delphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and other 


The —-ad in addition, PURITY “Pws” offers the further pro- — e r 
ti duction and sales advantages of scientifically controlled principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
unifor:n stability — a stability that permits easy ‘formulation Toronto and Montreal. 


The with o‘her ingredients to produce a smooth emulsion over 
cted an uni cually wide temperature range... that resists break- 
vais down =ven when milled . . . that provides long shelf life 
ID.» with ne -gligible shrinkage under normal aging conditions. 
Test :: in your formulas — Now! 9 


Note: National has compiled a useful handbook of facts 
is On "SAUAD DRESSING PRODUCTION”. It outlines principles and 





STARCH PRODUCTS 


@ 





DUNELLEN PLANT 


De STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Your choice of detergent and method 
of application for sanitizing your milk 
and food processing and handling 























equipment can importantly influence — 

‘ ‘ — 
the quality of your product. Using a _———— 
material not specifically designed for a 


the job or applying a suitable material 
incorrectly will boost bacteria counts 
and. jeapordize product quality. 





Specially - designed Oakite cleaning 
compounds ¢an help you to safeguard 
your product quality through their 
proved ability to remove completely 
every trace of bacteria-harboring 
milk or food residue. Oakite Tech- 
niques, tailored to fit your individual 
requirements, can help youto expedite 
your daily clean-up practices... put 
them on an efficient, low-cost basis. 








Make Use of Oakite’s FREE Nation-Wide Service! 


Oakite welcomes the opportunity, through their nation-wide Technical Field 
Service Staff to assist you in setting up a smooth, trouble-free plant and equip- 
ment cleaning program. Write today for FREE demonstration . . . helpful 
literature. Your inquiries are invited, promptly answered ! 


Oakite Products, Inc., 26G Thames Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canoda 


OAKITE | cron \ CLEANING 


FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 





eMATERIALS METHODS SERVICE 


— 











velopment Laboratory has returned to 
his former poultry research work jn 
the Swift and Co. research laborato. 
ries. 


Gilbert C. Van Camp has been elect- 
ed president of the California Fish 
Canners Association. He is with the 
Van Camp Sea Food Co. with p!ants 
at Terminal Island, Calif., and Asto. 
ria, Ore. 


L. L. Wiseman, chief chemist for the 
Quartermaster Corps Chemical Con- 
trol Laboratory, Chicago, has joined 
the American Institute of Baking 
chemical staff. 


DEATHS 





James S. Agar, 81, former president 
of Agar Packing and Provision Corp., 
Chicago, and American Meat Institute, 
September 29, in Montclair, N. J. 


Louis L. Bronson, 57, general man- 
ager of the Canned Food Division, 
Armour and Co., Chicago, September 8, 


Sol L. Buschman, 55, president and a 
director of National Can Corp., Sep- 
tember 24, in New York City. 


William H. Cowan, cofounder of De- 
Haven Ice Cream Co., Cincinnati, Oc- 
tober 7, in Cincinnati. 


Francis J. French, former president 
R. T. French Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
October 12. 


Thomas H. Gallon, president, Sugar 
Sales Corp., Brooklyn, September 28. 


Erhard Guenther, 76, president of 
Pioneer Flour Mills, Temple, Tex., Sep- 
tember 25. 


Milton S. Hershey, 88, founder of 
Hershey Chocolate Co., October 13, 
Hershey, Pa. 


Louis C. Hunt, 65, owner, Hunt Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, October 4. 


William A. Kerber, 80, founder, Ker- 
ber Packing Co., Elgin, Ill., October 1. 


Henry Meyers, 55, traffic manager of 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., De- 


troit, September 22. 


John H. Pettey, 58, manager of Plant- 
ers Oil Mill, Greenwood, Miss., Sep- 
tember 20. 


Edward J. Shults, 49, vice-president 
of Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
N. Y., September 28. 


Thomas J. Sweet, 62, buying execu- 
tive for Continental Foods Co., Aibion, 
N. Y., recently. 


Hugo H. Voedisch, 50, vice-president 
of South Bend Brewing Co., South 
Bend, Ind., September 20. 
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VETERAN 


Serving the U. S. Navy under every 
imaginable condition has taught 
us many things about automatic 











OVERWHELMING NAVY 





*" SOME OF THE FEATURES THAT BROUGHT 
APPROVAL ! 
— "é 


Oil or gas fired 
automatic 
ignition. 


2 is CONOTHERM 
"eeu ss) = AUTOMATIC STEAM GENERATOR 


3 reivrn tank in ‘ee pad ie gute 
casing, “ee — DUTTON AUTOMATIC VERTICAL BOILERS 
. PRESSURE VESSELS + CONDENSERS 


Three Pass Completely Compact, HEAT EXCHANGERS 
induced Draft a) insulated. “6 streamlined 


system. casing. 


THE C. H. DUTTON COMPANY - 610 Gibson Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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IN KENNEWICK OR KALAMAZOO . 
‘‘You Get The Best Labelers In The WORLD’’ 








“World Rotary Labelers have always done a first class 
job for us”, says Mr. F. M. Ludlow, General Manager of 
Church Grape Juice Company, Kennewick, Washington, 
“and our first one was installed many years ago.” 

“Before the emergency caused us to drop back to a 
single label application, we used these Labelers for apply- 
ing foil and neck labels as well as body labels and we 
have never been disappointed with their performance.” 

Bottlers the world over testify to the dependability of 
Wonktp Rotary Labelers under severe emergency produc- 
tion conditions as well as long before. Dependable per- 
formance and low overall operating and maintenance 
costs are going to be no less desirable in the years to come. 

Ask us to give you the facts and figures on what a mod- 
ern WortpD Rotary installation can do for you. 


Wikio 








ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


The Aluminum Seal Co., New Ken. 
sington, Pa., announces that Fr-nk D, 
Goll has been appointed sales manager, 
He was formerly assistant product 
manager in the sand and permanent 
mold castings division at the com. 
pany’s Cleveland works. 





Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, plans 
a 50 percent increase in plant facilities 
for the manufacture of modern dairy 
plant equipment. The expansion in- 
cludes a new factory at Cedar I’apids, 
Iowa, the acquisition of a new piant in 
Little Falls, N. Y., to supplement the 
existing plant and expansion of the 
Milwaukee factory. 


Continental Can Co., Inc., has broken 
ground for a new can plant in a model 
industrial community in Sacramento, 
Calif. The company also soon will build 
modern can making plants in Pitts- 
burgh and in Weirton, W. Va. 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, has 
announced the appointment of F. E. 
Rolston as packaging engineer. Since 
1942, Mr. Rolston has been with the 
government as an industrial specialist 
under the Forest Products Laborato- 
ries. , 


Merck and Co. has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for the fifth time at 
its plants in Rahway, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Elkton, Va. Buffalo 
Pumps, Inc., Buffalo, was awarded its 
fifth white star and Infilco Inc., Chi- 
cago, received a third star recently. 


William M. Rand recently was elect- 
ed president of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, succeeding Charles Belknap 
who will continue with the company as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Mr. Rand has been a vice-president of 
Monsanto since 1937. 


Reynolds Research Institute, re- 
search subsidiary of Reynolds Metals 
Co., is now under the direction of Reid 
B. Gray with headquarters in Glen 
Cove, N. Y. and Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Gray succeeds Dr. Warren J. Mead, 
who resigned to give more attention to 
his duties as head of the Geology De- 
partment of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Mead will continue 
with the Reynolds Company as a con- 
sultant. 


Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, has announced the appointments 
of T. R. Baxter as package dev:lop- 
ment manager. He has been with S* and- 
ard Brands in a similar capacity for 
the past twenty-five years. 


Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., is pr-par- 
ing facilities at the Toronto plant for 
the manufacture of bone glue and 
other. glue and adhesive products 
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Vertical Motor 


CROCKER-WHEELER division of 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Ampere, 
N. J., announces a vertical drip- 
proof motor rated at a 40-deg. C. 
temperature rise on continuous 
duty, with a 15 percent service fac- 
tor. It is designed for operation 
from 60- or 50-cycle, three- or two- 
phase circuits at all standard volt- 
ages. All ventilating openings of 
this new line of motors are shielded 
against the entrance of dripping 
liquids and falling particles. Over- 
size ball bearings are provided to 
carry thrust in addition to the rotor, 
and a centrifugal bearing seal per- 
mits the use of softer grease. A new 
recessed junction box, which pro- 
vides ample room for making elec- 
trical connections, is employed in 
the motor’s design. The rotor, bars, 
fans snd end rings are cast in one 
operation from aluminum alloys. 
Other features include a heavy cast- 
frame construction and coils pro- 
tected with “Vinylastic” insulation. 





Accoidion Conveyor 


A PORTABLE accordion-type conveyor 
has been made available by Food 
Machinery Corp., Riverside, Calif. 
It is clainted that the unit can be set 
up by one man. It comes in open 
lengths of 60 or 100 in., and can be 
folded ike an accordion to 21 or 35 
in. The shorter section has four tele- 
scopic legs; the longer, six telescopic 
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legs. Another feature is the split 
rollers which come in widths of 10 
to 18 in. With the rollers split in 
two, material traveling down the 
conveyor is said to take S-turns 
without falling off. Each roller is 
built to carry a load up to 80 lb. 


Pressure Shaft Seal 


SANITARY and noncorrosive seals for 
horizontal centrifugal pumping 
units are announced by Jet Shaft 
Seals, Inc., 1452 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. The company 
states that a large percentage of 
pump maintenance costs is saved by 
eliminating waste of fluid, packing 
expense and sleeve and shaft wear. 
In principle, the seal draws pressure 
from the high point and directs it 
back into the low pressure area of 
the pump with sufficient force to 
seal off internal pressure. Seals are 
available in sizes for all pumps with 
a 1-in. shaft and over. 


Combustibles Controller 


AN automatic analyzer and recorder 
which controls the combustibles 
content of a gaseous mixture has 
been developed by the Bailey Meter 
Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The analyzer arfd recorder is 
said to provide a continuous graphic 
analysis almost instantly, and to be 
responsive to changes of 0.05 per- 
cent of combustibles. Accuracy is 
said to be within 0.25 percent. 

The unit opevates as follows: A 
continuous gas sample is mixed with 
compressed air and burned on a cat- 
alyst filament which reaches a tem- 
perature proportional to the com- 
bustibles content. Since the filament 
resistance is a function of tempera- 
ture, a simple resistance bridge 
connected to a null-balance elec- 
tronic recorder completes the instal- 
lation. It may be calibrated in per- 
cent combustibles, mixture ratio or 
other desired terms. 


Pneumatic control or electric 























































Portable accordion conveyor, 
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Bottle 
Cleaners 





adaptable to 
your layout 


For continuous production in your 
bottling department, it will pay to 
investigate the many types of auto- 
matic bottle cleaners which we fur- 
nish—for any desired capacity— for 
any size container within reason. Each 
machine is built to provide highest effi- 
ciency for its particular requirements 
with a minimum of well constructed, 
easily accessible operating parts. 
Installations in all principal 
cities 

Each cleaning problem deserves sepa- 
rate consideration. Competent field 
engineers will thoroughly analyze your 
needs, furnish all necessary layout 
drawings and specifications to assure 
absolutely clean and sterile bottles or 
jars when the installation is made. 
Shown above is a single compartment 
soaker, designed to process many odd 
shaped containers at low capacities. 


Consult our represent- 
atives or write today, 
stating your process 
requirements. Study 
our technical bulletins 
,| on all types of bottle 
| | cleaning units. 








BARRY-WEHMILLER 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 


Branch Offices 
New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
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Combustibles recorder-controller. 


alarm contacts may be provided on 
both one- and two-pen recorders. A 
two-pen recorder utilizes separate 
analyzers so that the speed is not im- 
paired by switching, and the records 
made by the instrument are inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Combustibles recorder-controllers 
applied to process furnaces operat- 
ing with reducing atmospheres are 
said to permit finer measurement 
and control than has heretofore been 
considered possible. This is said to 
result in greater uniformity and 
higher quality of product. In addi- 
tion the company claims it greatly 
increases furnace economy. Variable 
fuel capacity is said not to affect the 
accuracy of control on installations 
of this type. 








Foamgias Improved 


SEVERAL improvements in the ney 
cellular glass insulation, Foamglas, 
have been made recently, accord. 
ing to Pittsburgh Corning Corp, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One change in. 
creases the number of cells per cy. 
bic foot from 5,000,000 to 0,000, 
000, providing additional thermal 
protection. The “K” value, or cop. 
ductivity, of the new Foamglas js 
0.40 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 
deg. F. per in. at 50 deg. F. and 
0.55 B.t.u. at 300 deg. F. 

The improved product aiso has 
a different color, being brown in. 
stead of black. 

Being composed of specially pre- 
pared glass, cellulated under in- 
tense heat, Foamglas is fireproof, 
waterproof, and vermin-proof. It 
is not subject to deterioration from 
common elements. 


Poultry Picker 


FEATHERS and pin feathers on poul- 
try are removed by an automatic 
poultry picker made by the Mueller 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
fowl is held against a drum revoly- 
ing at approximately 300 rpm 
About 550 rubber fingers project 
from the drum, these being flexible 
to follow the contour of the bird. 
They are said to remove pin feath- 
ers, as well as feathers. Scalding is 
necessary to prepare the birds for 
picking, the poultry being immersed 
for the proper time in water at 120 
deg. F. 





Automatic poultry picker. 
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. LET MEN DIRECT POWER“-NOT GENERATE ITI 


Cubic tra nsport ation—Lifting and placing as well as carrying—is essential 


to efficient handling. Where a product is handled is just as important as how it is handled. 
Towmotor, capable of moving materials in any plane from floor level to a 20 foot 


height, provides a means of utilizing all available space. The Towmotor DATA FILE 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


contains details. Your copy is ready now. 


TOWMETOR CORPORATION * 1222 £& 152 ND STREET, CLEVELAND JO, OHIO 
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FOR 

Fine SEPARATIONS 
OR 

Coarse SCALPING 
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BAR-NUN 
Rotary 


Sifters 


The Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter is a sturdy, 
compact unit, that will efficiently 
handle many of the sifting, separating 
or grading jobs in a food processing 
plant. ° 

Whether your present requirement is 
for fine separations or coarse scalping, 
there’s a standard Bar-Nun available. 
Sizes range from 4 to 60 square feet 
of cloth surface with capacities rang- 
ing from several hundred pounds to 
several tons per hour. 

Specify your Sifter requirements and 
we'll specify the Bar-Nun best suited 
to meet them. Complete information 
on request —write today. 














MADE BY: 


R. F. Gump Co. 


Established 1872 


454 SO. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


. Equipment for Grinding, 
M . K E RS 0 F: Mixing, Feeding, Sift- 


ing, Weighing or Packing of Dry Food 
Products. 
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“yY” Strainer 


For uses in places where vibration 
exists, J. A. Zurn Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa. has designed a “Y” 
strainer that will not get out of 
place. This unit is designed with a 
snug-fitting strainer sleeve. When 
service conditions require, the 
strainer basket can be magnetized 
for intercepting metal particles 
which might otherwise be ruinous 





Improved “Y” strainer. 


to valve seats and vital parts of op- 
erating pipeline equipment. 

All units are hydrostatically test- 
ed according to the service pres- 
sures under which they are required 
to operate. They are available with 
or without a cleanout plug, or can 
be furnished with a threaded blow- 
off connection. They are manufac- 
tured in cast bronze, steel, semisteel 
or cast iron. A wide range of sizes 
is available for flanged, welded or 
threaded connections. 


Bucket Carrier 


A MOTOR-DRIVEN cab-operated 
double bucket carrier has been de- 
veloped by Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. It is 
intended fer the transportation of 
dry bulk materials. The operation 
of the carrier and the opening and 
closing of the bucket gates are han- 
dled by the cab operator, who sits 
on a swivel chair, enabling him to 
work in the direction of either 


Ee 
[ 
i 





bucket. A _ single variable-speed 
drum controller is located on one 
side of the cab. Two foot brakes are 
provided, one at either end, so that 
one is always in convenient reach 
of the operator, regardless of th) 
direction in which he may be opevat- 
ing the carrier. Push-pull levers fcy 
opening the bucket gates exiend 
into the cab and permit emptying 
the materials in any amounts and at 
any rate desired. 


The carrier is provided with two © 


motorized travel drives, one at each 
end. It operates at speeds up to 600 
ft. per minute, 


Slide Comparator 


DESIGNED to determine nitrate con- 
centrations of boiler water—where 
nitrate-hydroxide ratios are main- 
tained to control tendencies toward 
caustic embrittlement — is a slide 
comparator marketed by W. A. 
Taylor & Co., 7300 York Road, Bal- 
timore 4, Md. The set consists of a 
pH slide comparator base, a color 














Slide comparator, 


standard slide with nine standards 
representing from 0 to 100 in 10- 
p.p.m. steps of nitrate as NO3. With 
it also are five 5-ml. test tubes, two 
vials of Brucine reagent, a pipette 
and 16 oz. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, as well as a 10-ml. graduate 
and 100-ml. beaker. The accuracy of 
the method is said not to be affected 
by ions normally present in boiler 
water, such as phosphate, sulphites, 
silicates, chlorides and so forth. 





Cab-operated bucket carrier. 
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1. “De-ion” Are Quenchers. 
Arcs go out quick, making 
contacts last longer. 


2. Bi-Metal Overload Relay. 
Accurate calibration for life 
of starter. Permits harmless 
overloads—protects motor 
against dangerous running 
overloads or stalled rotor 
conditions. 


3. Straight-Through Wiring. 
All wiring front-of-panel. 
Ample wiring space. 





See your Westinghouse Dis- 
tributor or write for D. B. 
11-200. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 


burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-60615 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES .. . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


CLASS 11-200-Y LINESTARTER MOTOR CONTROL 
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MERICAN MONORAIL Overhead Handling Systems 
have a universal range of uses in the food processing 
industry. From receiving room to shipping room there is American 
MonoRail equipment that does the job of handling better, quicker and 
more economically. You can speed up production, eliminate all 
manual handling and rehandling, move materials on quick accurate 
schedules, and do it at a great savings in cost. Let an American 





MonoRail Engineer show you “all round savings” with this 
equipment—write today! 
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Vacuum gage with vapor trap. 


Portable 
High-vacuum Gage 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by F. J, 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia 
20, Pa., of a completely redesigned, 
McLeod-type, portable, high. 
vacuum gage with built-in condens- 
able-vapor trap. Accurate readings 
are said to be within micron range, 
even when condensable vapors— 
such as those of water, oil and aleco- 


.hol—are present in the vacuum 


system. This is accomplished by 
means of a compact, renewable 
chemical cartridge which absorbs 
all such vapors. A change of color 
in the chemicals indicates when 
they are saturated and cartridge 
~enewal is necessary. This is said 
to be necessary only after several 
months of service, in most applica- 
tions. 


Motorized Truck 


Two TONS is the rated capacity of 
a motorized truck built by Lift 
Trucks, Inc., 2425 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 14. Heavy loads 
are placed on the truck by hand, 
crane or otherwise. This is not a 
lift truck. 

Finger-tip control is said to per- 
mit easy maneuvering of the heav- 
iest load, forward or backward. It 
consists of two buttons on the han- 
dle, one for forward motion and 
one for reverse. The truck also 
has dynamic brake control. For- 
ward or reverse speeds of 312 ft. 





Motorized truck. 
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Here. is another of tomorrow's "hard to believe" 
packages . .. the result of Shellmar imagination 
and experience. Although materials are not yet 
available, it is not too soon to look ahead, plan 






















sth ahead to the use of this package. Made of a heat- — 

onl sealable, water-vapor-proof material, this new pack- femmes “crttopmane STO 
also age holds perishable foods in a suspended atmos- ‘Peers 

For- phere which prevents evaporation of natural juices 

2 ft. and retains original freshness for many months. If 

















DEHYDRATED 
Foop 
BAGS AND Poucues 


vou have a problem of protecting freshness, taste 
aid color, contact Shellmar today. 


SHELLMAR 


CONVERTERS OF CELLOPHANE, PLIOFILM, CELLULOSE ACETATE, SARAN, FOILS, PAPERS, GLASSINE, LACQUER COATINGS, 


FLEXIBLE 
Lavin CONTAINERS 4 winpownate 
: CARTONS 
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per minute when empty and 2994 
per minute loaded are stand, 
Power is supplied by heavy.dy 
batteries, which users say oper, 
10 to 20 hours under maximumly 
without recharging. 

The frame is of all-steel ¢ 
struction, with parts stendardizg 
and interchangeable. Welding 
limited to low-stress parts. Imp 
tant wearing points are harden 
Wheels are steel castings wi 
sealed ball bearings with rubber 
other protective treads as desirg 





Feed Regulator 


HAMMER MILLS, attrition mills a 
cutters are said to be able to hand 
full production loads when equipp; 
with a new electronic feed regulat 
put out by Mosher Electronic (Co 
trols, 130 West 42nd St., New Yoj 
18. It maintains the load on p 
verizing equipment at the max 
mum rated capacity of the co 
nected motor, and production 











Electronic feed regulator. 


kept at the peak rate continuous} 
Improved design prevents 
mentary overloads from actuatil 
or disturbing the feed control rel4 
An underload light signal indica 
failure of the material to reach t 
pulverizer due to empty bins 
arching at some point in the fl 
line above the feeder. Addition 
light or sound signals can be wilt 
to any required location. 


Hydraulic Transmission 
THE Model HT-1 hydraviic v4 
able-speed transmission of 
heavy-duty type and intended # 
all kinds of industrial applicatia 
is a new development by Port 
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DIGEST FOR MOTOR BUYERS 


IT’S DIFFERENT because it doesn’t attempt 
to give you a lot of general technical data about 
motors and motor selection. 

This eight-page file-size folder assumes that you 
know what type of motor you need. It was designed 
to tell you, quickly, about STAR as a source of 
motors and generators. It shows what sizes and 
types are built by Star. It describes Star’s way of 
working with customers... how Star becomes their 
“Motor Department”. It gives facts about Star’s 


} i = 


Yi 
| 
| 


H 
! 


| 


piss 


STAR ELEc 


2 
1o BLOOME:r., 


TAR MOTORS 


POWER PACKAGED AS YOU NEED IT 
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pioneer achievements in motor design. It names 
many hard-to-satisfy motor buyers who are long- 
time customers. 

To bring your file on leading motor sources up- 
to-date ... to learn why so many prominent con- 
cerns are turning to Star Motors to power their 
products and production . . . attach the coupon 
below to your letterhead. It will also register 
you to receive the Complete Catalog which is in 
preparation. 


. COMPA 
1 ee OM wees a NY 


Ly Se 


' 
i 
i 
I 
I 


STAR ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., 
238 Bloomfield Avenue 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send 8-page Put me on list to 
bulletin about receive Complete 
Star Motors Catalog 

Name and position 

Company 

Address 





with jone| responsibility 











Here’s how to solve all your steam generating 
problems without moving away from your desk! 


HAVE ONE OF OUR ENGINEERS : 


1. 


2. 


4. 


CHECK your present and future steam 
requirements ... 

RECOMMEND the proper size generator 
to do the job most efficiently, at lower 
cost... . 

INSTALL a “packaged” ready-to-use 
Powermaster that will give you speedy 
steam in a matter of minutes... 
SERVICE this compact, fully-automatic 
power plant with minimum attention on 
your part! 


He’s backed by 60 years of O & S boiler 








Builders of Better Boilers Since 1885 
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engineering and manufacture. 


wer A 





*T, M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GET A POWERMASTER UNIT 
... or bulletin for further informa- 
tion from Orr & Sembower, Inc., 
932 Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa. 








Hydraulic variable-speed transinission, 


Machine Tool Co., 70 Portman 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Speeds 
are said to be instantly available 
from zero or full neutral position 
to maximum motor speeds both for- 
ward and reverse. In this drive, 
torque output remains constant at 
all speeds. Various types of con- 
trol mechanisms, in addition to the 
hand lever shown, are available to 
suit all applications, including re- 
mote control stations. The unit is 
available in 5, 74, 10, 15 and 20 hp. 


Power Lift Truck 


A NEW model of “Mobilift” having 
better maneuverability, greater ca- 
pacity and more power has been 
developed by Vaughn Motor (Co, 
835 S. E. Main St., Portland 14, 
Ore. The maneuverability is made 
possible by the compact proportions 
and shorter turning radius and by 
the fact that the operator can drive 
forward or backward instantly by 
the action of a single lever. The 
truck is equipped with a two-cylin- 








der air-cooled engine, and is said 
to operate easily on ramps graded 
from 10 to 20 percent. Lifting 
convenience and capacity have been 
improved by a telescopic mechan- 
ism operated by two sets of rollér 
chains with an ‘ultimate strength 
of 8,500 lb. each. 





Gasoline-power lift truck. 
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CATALOGS, BULLETINS 





FOOD PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 





Frick Freezing Systems — Bulletins 
147-A and 148-C describing various in- 
staliations of Frick freezing equipment 
have been made available by Frick Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. In addition to de- 
scribing the various installations, the 
bulletins are well illustrated with 
photographs. 


Fine-dust Collector — The problem of 
efficient fine-dust collection is dealt 
with in Bulletin No. 101 issued by 
Thermix Engineering Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Greenwich, 
Conn. Included are precipitating tests 
on various powdered foods and 
chemicals. 


Processing Equipment — Artisan Metal 
Products, Inc., 211 Congress St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass., has issued an 8-page 
bulletin in which are described and il- 
lustrated many pieces of processing 
equipment built’ by them. Tanks of 
varying descriptions and materials are 
shown. Industrial piping, coils and 
bends, stills and columns of various 
sizes and descriptions are included. 


Steam-jet Ejectors — Single-stage 
steam ejectors are described in Bul- 
letin No. 6509 issued by Ross Heater 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., 1443 West Ave., Buf- 
falo 13, N. Y. Among the features of 
this bulletin are: cross sectional draw- 
ings showing materials of construc- 
tion; engineering data; a table of 
ejector capacity; formulas and a table 
of air-vapor mixture ratings; an en- 
gineering curve showing mixture ratios 
for saturated air; data for selecting 
the correct steam jet ejector; dimen- 
sional drawings; and a complete table 
of sizes, dimensions and weights. 


Centrifugal Pump — The LaBour Co., 
Ine, Elkhart, Ind., has published Bul- 
letin No. 51 which describes the Type 
G Pumps. These are packingless, self- 
priming centrifugal pumps. How 
the pump primes itself is shown by 
dra vings and described in the text. 


Oi: Burners — Bulletin No. 109 issued 
by Peabody Engineering Corp., 580 
Fit  Ave., New York 19, describes a 
Wice-range oil burning system. It ex- 
plains how the system achieves efficient 
com: uistion over a range in capacity as 
gree. as 50 to 1. The system is said 
to control any number of burners 
throxghout all variations in capacity. 


Caniiing Machinery — Food Machinery 
Corp, Hoopeston, IIl., has a new cata- 
log ‘N93. 700 ready for distribution. It 
Is profusely illustrated with photo- 
grapis of the company’s general line 
of canning equipment. In addition, 
there are flowsheets of typical machin- 
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ery installations for the canning of 
corn, peas, whole tomatoes and string 
and wax beans. Also covered is a fairly 
complete line of control instruments 
and general canning-plant supplies. 


Valves and Fittings — The Alloy Steel 
Products Co., Inc., Linden, N. J., has 
just made available a catalog on valves 
and fittings which every engineer and 
food technologist will want. It covers 
practically all of the common types of 
valves, such as gate, needle, globe, 
check, angle and Y valves. In addition 
to giving valuable information on the 
metallurgical and mechanical proper- 
ties of the various alloys used, the 
booklet is replete with drawings of the 
various valves. In most cases, a whole 
page is given to one valve. As an ex- 
ample, under “gate valves” there are 
20 pages covering this one type of 
valve alone. 


PLANT SUPPLIES 


Paper Cartons — Bloomer Bros. Co., 
Newark, N. Y., has issued a beautifully 
illustrated booklet covering the entire 
process of making paper box special- 
ties. Each operation from the original 
carton design right through to the 
making of the paper and completion of 
the carton itself is shown largely by 
photographs of the various operations. 
While some text is given, the photo- 
graphs show the operations so yividly 
that one has no difficulty in under- 
standing the entire process. 





Plastics Classification Chart — Society 
of the Plastics Industry, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, has issued a classi- 
fication of plastic molding materials 
which is made available upon request 
to the Society. The classification is 
aimed to provide data comparable to 
that which has been available to those 
employing wood, metals and other ma- 
terials in their operations. It presents 
in chart form an authentic guide to the 
various properties of plastic molding 
materials, as established by the mate- 
rial makers and molders. Both ther- 
mosetting and,thermoplastic materials 
are included, and values are shown for 
their mechanical, electrical, optical, 
thermal, chemical and aging prop- 
erties. 


Diesel-engine Data Sheet — Released by 
Viking Instruments, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., is Data Sheet R-18 describing 
the safety control system for the shut- 
down of diesel engines when the tem- 
perature of the water circulating 
system becomes too high, or when 
there is insufficient lubricating oil 
pressure. The Data Sheet contains 
complete information on operation, 
with detail drawings of general ar- 
rangements, installation and operating 
instructions. 














Damp-Tex super-enamel can be. 
applied to surfaces despite mois- 
ture, heat, fumes and many other 
extreme conditions. Its water-proof 
film retards deterioration, increases 
efficiency, turns depressing, dingy 
interiors into gleaming, porcelain- 
smooth beauty. Resistant to fun- 
gus, 2% caustic solution, steam 
and lactic acid. One coat covers. 
Comes in white and colors. Used 
in over 4000 plants. Write for our 
trial offer. 
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x to 
Proved Lactic Acid 
Resistant by ACID TEST 


N 
Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Cenedian Manufacturer: 
Standard Paint & Varnish Ce., 
Windser, Canede 
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This Flowwheel is a traffic cop on a gravity drop! That’s what J : ig BB shows th 
the starwheel in the picture above became when mounted | ice crear 
vertically as shown. It is driven from the filler and indexes ; 000 gal. 
one jar for each jar that enters the filler. We make no ‘a oad 
packing or conveying machinery. But often from our broad ; ra will 
experience, we are able to suggest simple improvements ff 1,000,006 
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“é LIFTS TO DISTRIBUTION 


Displays in Duraglas Containers turn buying im- 
pulses into impulse purchasers. A huge, steaming cup 
of coffee—a mass display of vacuum-packed coffee in 
glass containers at the Grand Central Market at 2435 
California Street, San Francisco, California and—mar- 
ket officials report an increase of 52% in coffee sales. 
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LIFTS TO CONSUMPTION 


House-to-House, Door-to-Door, sitio a seit 
procession of messages about Duraglas Containers 
—messages steadily increasing preference for prod- 
ucts packed in glass. Duraglas container advertise- 
ments in full color appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post,Collier’s,Good Housekeeping, Parents’ and Sun- “aif 

set Magazines—all creating buying impulses | tae 
for products packed in Duraglas Containers. a > itacte 
eeceoeeeeeeeeeoeoeeoe eee e@ z | process | 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY CONT AINERS ¥ ae 
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Branches in All Principal Cities : Preserve, Protect and SELL BY SIGHT 
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BOOKS 


Jobs for Vets 

Jos OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE VETERAN 
IN THE WHOLESALE ICE CREAM IN- 
pustrY. Published by International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
1105 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
1945. 6x9 in.; 28 pages; paper. Price, 
10 cents to members. 









This little booklet is addressed to 
the returning veteran. It tells him 
just about all there is to know of 
the ice cream industry—past, pres- 
ent and future. 

Through statistics, the booklet 
shows the tremendous growth of the 
ice cream production from 148,298,- 
000 gal. in 1920 to 462,308,000 gal. 
in 1942. As soon as dairy products 
and sugar are available, the indus- 
try will continue toward its goal of 
1,000,000,000 gal. annually. Whether 
the veteran is an accountant, chem- 
ist, bacteriologist, engineer or sailes- 
man, his place in this industry is 
outlined, 

















National Canners 

CANNERS DIRECTORY—1945. Compiled 
by the National Canners Association, 
1739 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
5{x9 in.; 164 pages; cloth. Price, $2.00 
to non-members, free to members. 








8 

a 

4 

a 

* 

¢ This convenient directory again 
¢ & lists the nation’s food canners by 
¢ & states and identifies the items pro- 
e @ duced by each canner. It also in- 
ef cludes officials of state and local 
e & 48sociations, members of the Can- 
‘ ning Machinery and Supply Asso- 
. ciation and members of the National 
Food Brokers Association. 

e Such a directory, close at hand, 
© 8 will save many a time consuming 
@ ® searcii for an elusive address, cor- 
© porate 
em turer 
é 

e 

& 

a 
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name or product manufac- 


Aut-matic Control 


PRINCIPALS OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 
By D-nald P. Eckman. Published by 
John 
Ave., 
ma: 2: 


‘Viley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
‘ew York 16, N. Y. 1945. 54x83 
pages; cloth. Price, $3.50. 


Be« «.se the literature on the sub- 
Ject vis so widely distributed, this 
book was prepared as an introduc- 
tion tc Lhe science of automatic con- 
trol. '\ offers a practical and com- 
prehensive discussion of controller 
charac ‘eristics and of the effects of 


mpaness load changes and valve de- 
sign. Correlated and multiple control 
System. are covered. The underlying 





Princiy'es with which the food engi- 
heer must be familiar, in order to 
handle the mechanisms of this high- 
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ly important instrumentation, are 
thus made available. 

The complete industrial automatic 
control system is divided into four 
elements: The measuring means, 
the controller mechanism, the final 
control element and the process. The 
job done here has been to coordinate 
the scattered information into a 
clear and logical whole. The result 
is the presentation of the important 
laws of operation of such systems, 
along with a practical background 
of theory. 


Catalysis Catalyst 
CATALYTIC CHEMISTRY. By Henry 
William Lohse. Published by Chemical 
Publishing Co., 234 King St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y., 1945. 53x82 in.; 471 
pages; cloth. Price $8.50. 


While aiming at a factual presen- 
tation of the underlying principles 
of catalytic phenomena, the author 
also presents catalytic reactions as 
applied to industrial process. A sep- 
arate section is devoted to each of 
the various types of catalytic re- 
actions. And industrial catalytic 
reactions, along with the nature and 
properties of catalysts, are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The food chemist will be inter- 
ested in the section on catalytic 
hydrogenation of vegetable and 
animal oils and fats, which brings 
together much information that pre- 
viously has been scattered through- 
out the literature. 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


WATER LEVELS AND ARTESIAN PREs- 
SURE IN OBSERVATION WELLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 19438. Part 2. South- 
eastern States. By O. E. Meinzer, L. K. 
Wenzel and others. Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 987. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 cents. 





THE CASTOR-BEAN PLANT AS A SOURCE 
OF INSECTICIDES, A REVIEW OF THE LIT- 
ERATURE. By N. E. McIndoo. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
E-666. Mimeographed. Available on re- 
quest to Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


COMPOSITION AND NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
PORK AS RELATED TO WEIGHTS OF ANI- 
MALS AND Cuts. By O. G. Hankins and 
N. R. Ellis. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Circular 731. Available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price, 10 cents, 
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The Only 100% Mercury 
Switch Equipped Q@antrols 


meER C m@ 


AUTOMATIC # wien 


GIVE YOU: 


The best in dependable 
performance 


HAVE: 
The longest control life 


REQUIRE: 
The least service attention 


THAT IS WHY: 


war production plants 


THEY REGULATE: 
Electrically operated equipmen 


temperature, pressure 
vacuum, fluid level or mechan 
.ical movement 


IF YOU: 


experience 
Catalog No. 600 sent upon request 
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They are a favorite in essential 


t 


in accordance with changes in 


, 


Have a control or switch prob- 
lem, let Mercoid engineers give 
you the benefit of their wide 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4225 BELMONT AVE.. CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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PRODUCT OUT IN THE COLD? 


FREEZING THREATEN QUALITY 2 


Does cold-weather shipping or storage endanger your 
product? Do delays in transit worry you? Your product may 
need the added protection of Dow Propylene Glycol, N. F. 
Used in the proper proportions, this low-cost ingredient 
lowers the freezing point... facilitates wintertime shipping 
of many water-containing foods, beverages and pharma- 
ceuticals. 


Propylene Glycol tends to stay in your product, for it does 
not evaporate readily. In addition to its antifreeze proper- 
ties, it affords protection in other ways too. Dow Propylene 
Glycol acts to retain vital freshness . . . carries and holds 
color, fragrance and flavor ... and checks mold growth. Of 
National Formulary purity, it may be used with confidence 
in edible products. 


Here's an ingredient you'll want to be better acquainted with! 
Write today for Dow's free booklet on Propylene Glycol. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York @ Philadelphia 
Chicago ® Houston ®@ 


Boston @ 
St. Louis ¢@ 


© Cleveland @ 
los Angeles @ 


© Washington 
San Francisco @ 


Detroit 
Seattle 
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ENJOY THE ADDED PROTECTION 


OF LOW-FREEZING 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL! 
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BAKING 


akery Doughs Leavened by Incorporation of 
ert Gases Such as Dimethyl Ether and Methyl 
hloride — Jacob Freilich, Bronx and Charles 
Frey, Scarsdale, N. Y., to Standard Brands, 
ne, New York, N. Y. No. 2,382,305. Aug. 


y, 1945. 


akes Mechanically Slit, Filled and Layered by 
echanical Means — William Wennmann, Bal- 
more, Md., to Ward Baking Co., New York, 
.Y. No. 2,380,564, July 31, 1945. 













oughs Baked in Traveling-tray Oven Designed 
» Avoid Swaying of Trays or Shifting of 
eight on Individual Trays While Moving 
hrough Loading Baking and Unloading Zones 
Oven —John R. Nalbach, Oak Park, and 
dolph Haupt, Chicago, Ill., to Middleby-Mar- 
all Oven Co., Chicago, Ill. No, 2,384,390. Sept. 
, 1945. 


ough Shaped and Divided by Mechanical Means 
Irwin Elliott, Croton on Hudson, N. Y., to 
rum-Elliott Co., New York, N. Y. No. 4383,- 
6. Aug, 28, 1945, 
















CANNING 


Asparagus Spears Mechanically Graded for Size 
During Passage Over Cutting Knife —Albert R. 
hompson, Los Gatos, and Richard D. Fox, San 
lose, Calif., to Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, 
alif. No. 2,383,228. Aug. 21, 1945. 










berries and Similar Fruits Freed of Stems and 
‘aps by Mechanical Means —Arthur H. Morgan, 
noxville, Tenn. No. 2,383,268. Aug. 21, 1945. 


anned Foods Preheated at Atmospheric Pres- 
ure and Retorted at Pressure Above Atmos- 
bheric During Continuous Downward Travel 
hrough Processing Unit —Emile O. Mehline 
nd Wm. Calvert, Seattle, Wash. No. 2,385,828. 
Det. 2, 1945. 


‘cods Surface-treated With 10 Percent Acid 
solution and Heated to Approximately 135 Deg. 
. for Destruction of Sperogenic Bacteria — 
Henry A. Beechem and Frederick W. Fabian, 
ast Lansing, Mich., to P. W. Bonewitz Co.; 
Burlington, Iowa. No. 2,388,907. Aug. 28, 1945. 


Pimento Mechanically Stuffed Into Olives — 
fildred S. Ball, to Pacific Olive Co., Visalia, 
alif. No. 2,384,429. Sept. 11, 1945. 






















CONFECTIONERY 


onfectionery Strips Continuously Packaged in 
aterally Spaced Relation to Each Other Be- 
ween Continuous Protective Sheets and Sep- 
rated From Each Other by Mechanically In- 
erted Continuous Groove-forming Dividers — 
peorge M. Schutter, to Schutter Candy Co., 
hicago, Ill. No. 2,384,494. Sept. 11, 1945. 
















hewing Gum Base Made From Polyvinyl Ace- 
ate and Polystryene, Terphenyl and Wax — 
oseph E. Moose, Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto 
hemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. No. 2,383,145. 
Aug. 21, 1945. 









hocolate Aerated During Vigorous Agitation 
o Improve Taste, Texture and Stability ~ Paul 
Hollstein, deceased, to J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., 
ew York, N. Y. No. 2,383,387. Aug. 21, 1945. 








DAIRY 


Dry Milk With Improved Properties Made by 
odensing Fluid Milk to Have Solids-not-fat 
ontent cf at Least 20 Percent, and Superheat- 
ing at Temperature Above 160 Deg. F. To Pro- 
luce Slighily Toughened Curd Preparatory to 
Drying —Dorald E. Mook, Perry, N. Y., to The 
ag Co., New York, N. Y. No. 2,383,070. 
- 21, 1945. 










Urganic Salis of Blood Sera or Concentrated 
trified Say From Immature Grasses and Leaves 
Added to Milk, Cream, Curd and Cheese to In- 
Tease Sensitivity of Reaction to Acidification, 
urdling ard Ripening — Georg Friedel, Dres- 
om Germany, to Alien Property Custodian. 
0. 2,385,562, Sept. 25, 1945. 









DEHYDRATION 


Dehydrated Foods With Fibrous Structure 
eated to 150 to 165 Deg. F. and Compressed 


nto Blocks at Pressure Below 200 Lb. Per Sq. 
n. — John 


‘ G. Donnelly, Greenwich, Conn., to 
7 ise Industries, Inc. No. 2,382,780. Aug. 
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FATS AND OILS 


Fatty Glyceride Treated With Low-molecular- 
weight Monohydric Alcohol in Presence of Cata- 
lyst to Form Glycerine and Esters of ‘Fatty Acids 
and Subsequently Treated for Recovery of Glyc- 
erine and Esters of Fatty Acids and Subsequent- 
ly Treated for Recovery of Glycerine — Clarencé 
Joseph Arrowsmith, New York, N. Y., and 
John Ross, Ramsey, N. J., to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. No. 2,383,580. 
Aug. 2& 1945. 


Fatty Glyceride Heat Treated With Monohydric 
Alcohol in Presence of Catalyst for Formation 
of Monohydric Alcohol Esters and Glycerine — 
Harold Dwaine Allen, Glen Rock, and William 
Ashley Kline, Morris Plains, N. J., to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. No. 2,- 
383,579. Aug. 28, 1945. 


Foods Having Glyceride Oil Content Stabilized 
Against Oxidative Deterioration by Addition of 
Small Quantity of Agent Obtained From Hops 
and Water-alcohol Soluble Extract of Hops — 
Carl W. Lindow and Joseyh F. Thompson, to 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. No. 2,382,242. 
Aug. 14, 1945. 


Oil Extracted From Avocados — Howard T. 
Love, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, to People in the 
Territory of the United States. No. 2,383,398. 
Aug. 21, 1945. 


Spices Crushed and Pressed To Lower Oil Con- 
tent Preparatory to Fine Grinding of Cake; 
Pressed-out Oil is Restored to Powder — William 
A. Bush and Edward A. Lasher, to California 
Flaxseed Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. No. 
2,384,532. Sept. 11, 1945. 


FREEZING 


Food Units in Single Layer on Conveyor Agi- 
tated and Kept Separated During Continuous 
Passage Through Freezer— Frank W. Knowles, 
to Beltice Corp., Seattle, Wash. No. %386,140. 
Sept. 18, 1945. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Cherries Declustered by Mechanical Means — 
Burton C. Coons, to Food Machinery Corp., 
San Jose, Calif. No. 2,382,134. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Fresh Fruit Treated in Continuous Manner With 
Volatile Liquid Without Appreciable Loss of 
Liquid by Evaporation— Ogden S. Sells and 
Howard L. Porch, Riverside, Calif., to Food 
Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. No. 2,384,702. 
Sept. 11, 1945. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Given Protective 
Wax Coating Containing Ouricury Wax and 
Fatty Acid—Charles De Witt Cothran, to Brog- 
= Co., Pomona, Calif. No. 2,383,451. Aug. 28, 
945. 


Fruits Cut and Juice Expressed in Combination 
Mechanical Unit — Nathaniel Eastman, New 
York, N. Y. No. 2,382,620. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Fruits Mechanically Pitted — Burton C. Coons, 
San Jose, Calif., to Food Machinery Corp., San 
Jose, Calif. No. 2,382,961. Aug. 21, 1945. 


Fruit Tissue Other Than Pimento Processed for 
Use as Pimento Substitute—Edward Van Dellen 
and Richard N. Ball, Visalia, Calif. No. 2,382,- 
682. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Sweetening Constituents of Fruit Obtained by 
Pressing Finely Ground Fruit Pulp — Arvid M. 
Erickson, San Jose, and John D. Ryan, Camp- 
bell, Calif., to Barron-Gray Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif. No. 2,382,407. Aug. 14, 1945. 


MEAT AND POULTRY 


Egg Yolks Separated From Whites and Graded 
as to Color — Leon D. Mink, to Industrial Pat- 
tents Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 2,382,737. Aug. 
14, 1945. 


Gelatine and Glue Made From Pork Skins, Hide 
Trimmings and Like With Aid of Urea, Thiourea 
and Formamide as Peptizing Agent — Donald P. 
Grettie, to Industrial Patents Corp., Chicago, 
Til. No. 2,384,678. Sept. 11, 1945. 


Liquid Egg Filtered During Passage Through 
Vibrating Screen Having 14 to 20 Wires Per 
Linear Inch — Frank B. Lomax, Chicago, III. 
No. 2,382,492. Aug. 14, 1945. 











HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 








@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





cd 


You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size—it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. J-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 
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ROCCAL— Highly effective germ- 
icide for general disinfection, kills bac- 
teria. In effective concentrations, it is 
non-poisonous and imparts no taste or 
odor to foods. 


ROCCAL—Is of particular value as 
a sanitizing agent for the disinfection of 
equipment used in all food industries. 


ROCCAL—Contains no chlorine, 
phenol, iodine or heavy metals. 


ROCCAL—Is economical — effec- 


tive even in cold solutions. 


ROCCAL—Is non-corrosive .. . 
does not injure fabrics, metals or rubber. 


ROCCAL—Is non-irritating to op- 


10) 6@-VE 

























erator’s hands when used in proper di- 
lutions. 

ROCCAL—Is stable. . . maintains 
its high germicidal properties over long 


periods . . . does not deteriorate in 


storage. 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 
about the uses of ROCCAL in over- 
coming bacteria, molds, slimes and 
other harmful organisms in your 
plant, write today. 








Sample and literature on request ——__.__—! 





Industrial Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


“BRAND OF BENZALKONIUM CHLORIDE—TECHNICAL 
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PACKAGING 


Cheese Packaged in Envelope Type of Con 
tainer Constructed To Fit in Box and Conforn 
With Its Interior Without Seam or Fo'd and }, 
Be Closed by Heat Sealing— James E. Snydo, 
Akron, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. No. 2,383,352. Aug. 21, 1945. , 


Cheese Packaged in Folding-type Carton Wit, 
Tuck-in Ends — Theodore C. Gevaart, Kiel, Wis 
No. 2,382,308. Aug. 14, 1945. : 


Fluids Packaged in Flexible Collapsib'e Type 
Container — Charles E. Gardner, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington 
Del. No. 2,382,987. Aug. 21, 1945. 5 


Liquids Packaged in Container Having Senj. 
rigid Supporting Walls and Inner Lining of 
Substantially Leak-proof Bag of Pwuncture-re. 
sisting, Closely Woven Cloth Coated on Inside 
— Thomas Russell Baxter, Plainfield. N. J., tp 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y, No, 
2,382,536. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Sausage and Like Packaged in Reinfurced Arti. 
ficial Casings — Leo H. Goodman, one-half to 
Marcleph & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. No, 2, 
384,426, Sept, 11, 1945, 


STARCH 


Food Containing Starch Granules, Protein and 
Normal Percent of Water Cooked Under Atmos. 
pheric Pressure to Give Minimum Hydrolysis 
of Starch, Vacuumized to Reduce Moisture Con. 
tent to 33-45 Percent and Granulated to Particle 
Size Conducive to Uniform Subsequent Drying 
— Clarence H. Eshbaugh, Harold S. Mitchell and 
Levi Scott Paddock, to Industrial Patents Corp, 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,385,068. Sept. 18, 1945, 


Modified Whole Corn Protein Made From Com 
Gluten Containing Starch And at Least About 
50 Percent Proteinaceous Material — Richard 
Nicholas Monte, La Grange, and Jacob B. Gott. 
fried, Chicago, Ill., to Corn Products Refining 
poe New York, N. Y. No. 2,384,388. Sept. 4, 

45. 


Starch Converted to Sirup by Acid Hydrolysis 
Under Super-atmospheric Steam Pressure in 
Presence of Activated Carbon of Vegetable 
Origin — Richard Nicholas Monte, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Corn Products Refining Co., New York, 
N. Y. No. 2,388,914. Aug. 28, 1945. 


Starch Modified by Action of Diastatic Enzyme 
Upon Raw Starch Milk at Temperature Below 
Gelatinization Point for Starch—Ralph W. Kerr, 
Riverside, Ill., to Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, N. Y. No. 2,880,848. July 31, 1945. 


Starch Recovered From Roots by Forming Thin 
Slurry, Concentrating by Centrifugal Action, 
Filtering and Drying — Richard H. Schilling 
and George J. Mitchell, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
General Mills, Inc. No. 2,380,874. July 31, 1945. 


Starch Treated to Make Tough Gel Precipitable 
by Aluminum Sulphate — George B. Fowler and 
Donald K. Pattilloch, Springfield, Mass.; Pattil- 
loch, to Chemical Development, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 2,385,438. Sept. 25, 1946. 


SWEETENERS 


Sucrose Extracted From Impure Solution of 


Any Concentration And Substantially Free From 


invert Sugar — Alfred M. Thomsen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. No. 2,380,087. July 10, 1945. 


Sugar Melts Treated With Calcium Hypochlorite 
in Presence of Chlorite and Phosphate Defecat- 
ing Agent Preparatory to Decoloring With 
Activated Carbon — George P. Vincent, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. No. 2,381,090. Aug. 7, 1945. 


Sweetening Agent Made in Clear Solution Form 
From Fruit Liquid and Pulp — Arvid M. Erick- 
son, San Jose, and John D. Ryan, Campbell 
Calif., to Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose 
Calif. No. 2,385,801. Oct, 2, 1945, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Irish Moss Refined by Dissolving Gum Content 
in Sodium Chloride Solution and Precipitating 
With Alcohol — Norman Blihovde, Ridgewoo, 
N. J., to Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaiz, N. J: 
No. 2,382,286. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Lactic Acid and Salts Made From Morissacchs- 
rides and Oligosaccharides —Ritchie Het ’ 
Chigwell, England. No. 2,382,889. Aug. 24, 19%: 


Nordihydroguiaiaretic Acid Having Ajxti-ral 
cidity Properties, Extracted From Larr<a divs 
ricata and Recovered by Formation 0! ri 
lent Precipitate — Ole Gisvold, to Regents 
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The Four Fr eedoms of Peacetime Packaging 
as pointed out by Multiwall Paper Valve Bags 


/ Freedom from siftage losses. Multi- 
walls are made from 2 to 6 plies of 


tough, specification-made kraft paper. 
These tight packages eliminate siftage 
losses. They also cut retention losses and 
help keep storerooms neat and tidy. 





7 Freedom from dampness losses. Multi- 
wall Paper Bags are moisture resistant. 
They protect against damage caused by damp- 
ness as well as smoke, dust, and contaminat- 
ing gases. Multiwalls also offer protection from 
insect infestation. 





5S Freedom from extra bookkeeping. Multi- 
wall Paper Valve Bags eliminate the 
bother of collecting, storing and keeping tabs 
on returned bags or containers. Multiwalls ure 
single-trip packages ... once they deliver your 
product, you have no bother about “returns.” 





G Freedom from bag-cleaning problems. 
Because Multiwalls are only used once, 
food manufacturers have no problems con- 
cerning the cleaning or disinfecting of returned 
bags. New Multiwalls are always spick and 


span. 





‘N ADDITION, Multiwall Bag-filling Machines save 


time labor and equipment. Let us tell you more about 





how ‘ultiwalls are serving manufacturers in your MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


industiy. There is no obligation, simply write or call ST. ee 
your nearest St. Regis office today. NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 





—" IN CANADA} 
St.Recis Paper Ce. (Can.) Lid. ests ; 
v -Ontreal, Quebec Birmingham Bostor Cleveland Dallas Denver ° Detroit Franklin, Va. 
anccuver, British Columbia 
Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orlaans No. Kansas City, Mo. Seattle Toledo 
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the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 
No. 2,382,475. Aug. 14, 1945. 


Seasonings Containing Capsium Oleoresin in 
Presence of NaCl or Acid-Hydrolysis Dextrose 
Stabilized To Prevent Loss of Capsicum Color 


and Strength and To Avoid Caking — Lloyi A, 
Hall, to The Griffith Laboratories, Chicagc, IJ], 
No. 2,385,412. Sept. 25, 1945. 

Soya Protein Treated with Water-Soluble Salt 
in Aqueous Ammonia or Aqueous Primary Ali- 
phatic Amine to Make Water-resistant Coating 
Material, Stable to Putrefaction and Viscosity 


Vie POLIT eT a 


to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. No, 
PareetT PENRDIAG 



















2,385,240. Sept. 18, 1945. 









CANADIAN PATENTS 





Filled Beverage Bottles Fitted With Sanitary 
Overcap — Wendel M. Schneider, Chicago, Il], 
No. 428,931. July 24, 1945. 








Temperature of Solid Mass of Butter Raised 
Uniformly by Inserting Plurality of Heat-con- 
ducting Pins Into Butter Mass — John F. Dix. 
son, +" gaan Ontario, Canada. No. 429,080. July 
31, 1945. 











Water-soluble Corn Protein Mixed With Mate- 
rials Containing Essential Amino Acids To Make 
Dairy Ration For Cows and Laying Ration For 
Hens—Richard J. Block, Scarsdale, New York, 
and Diana _ Bolling, Greenwich, Conn., to 
American Maize-Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
No. 429,111. July 31, 1945. ; 














Dehydration Carried Out in Expeller Type of 
Equipment Operating With Partial Vacuum in 
Dehydrating Chamber — Bertram Fair Lundy, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. No. 429,- 
225. Aug. 7, 1945. 











Cereals Such as Yellow Corn Grits and Oat 
Groats Heat Treated in Presence of Moisture 
and Tempered Preparatery To Puffing —Helen L. 
Kellogg and John L? Kellogg, Chicago, IIl., to 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. No. 429,306. 
Aug. 7, 1945. 











Fresh Meats Preserved by Coating With High- 
test Gelatine to Give Thin, Tough Outer Layer 
— William Wallace Bowers, to Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. No. 429,341. Aug. 7, 1945. 










Dried Hams Prepared by Curing Fresh Ham, 
Removing Bones, Filling Voids With Gelatine 
or Fat or by Subjecting to Pressure, and Re- 
ducing Moisture Content to Less Than 50 Per- 
cent. — Elmer C. Oswald and Reese Gardiner 
Lewis, to Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 
429,525. Aug. 24, 1945. 













Fig and Other Dried Fruit Paste for Baked 
Dough Fillers Stabilized Against Agglomeration 
by Fine Grinding With Partially Fat-free Dried 
Coconut —Jesse Clayton Forkner and John Hood 
Forkner, Fresno, Calif. Nos. 429,883 and 429,- 
884. Sept. 11, 1945. 











Chocolate Made Resistant to Softening and 
Blooming in Hot-weather by Use of Chocolate 
Liquor Containing Cocoa Butter Pressed for 
Removal of Low and High Melting Fractions 
—Fred S. Carver, New York, N. Y. No. 480,078. 
Sept. 18, 1945. 











Flour Bleached and Aged by Treatment with 
Powdered Mixture of’ Benzoyl Peroxide and 
Potassium Laurate— Frederic H. Penn, Dallas, 
Tex., to Novadel-Agent Corp., Belleville, N. J. 
No. 430,175. Sept. 18, 1945. 










Cheese Made to Contain 0.05 to 0.50 Percent 
Psyllium Seed Husk—Anthony R. Sanna, Mad- 
ison, Wis. No. 430,220. Sept. 25, 1945. 










Rope and Mold Growths in Beverages, Breads 
and Other Foods Inhibited by Sodium. Diacetate 
— Hans Ferdinand Bauer and Elmer Frederick 
Glabe, to Stein, Hall Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. No. 480,302. Sept. 25, 1945. 









Starch Added to Paper Pulp to Impart Grease- 
‘resistant Property—Herbert, F. Gardner, Rives 
side; Clifford R. Swett, Algonquin; Jerome 

Strasser, Hampshire; and Lester W. Miciiels, 







to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. No. 
430,308. Sept. 25, 1945. 








Beverages, Fruits and Vegetable Products S‘ab- 
ilized Against Fermentation and Flaver Dete- 
rioration by Treatment With Small Quant: ‘ies 
of Monohalogen Acetic Acid Esters of Hyd:oxy 
Acids—Martin V. H. Prinz, Montreal, Can:da. 
No, 430,362. Oct. 2, 1945. 
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Chicago, IIl., to Stein, Hall Manufacturing Co., ‘ 
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.etters to the Editor 





‘ientists Need 
More Business Sense 


» the Editor of 

00D INDUSTRIES : 

ENJOYED the article, “Salaries for 

ood Technologists,” and I consider 
+a fair statement of the case. 

My reason for leaving our re- 
earch department in favor of our 
perating field was exactly the same 
3 Mr. Nelson’s, quoted in the open- 

g paragraph of the article. Frank- 
y, 1 have made considerably more 
oney by transferring my activi- 
ies. At the same time, chemistry is 
ill my “first love,” and I have never 
een so happy as in my laboratory 
esearch days. 

This article suggests activity on 
he part of such groups as the I. F.T. 
r the A.C.S., and so long as such 
ctivities are confined to publicizing 
he situation I think that might be 
elpful. However, the scientist is by 
ature a poor trader, engrossed in 
is own work, and too often willing 
ogo along on a pitifully insufficient 
alary because o. his interest in and 
pve for his work. Frankly, I think 
dvantage has been taken of this 
ituation in the form of the salary 
ale for research men in many or- 
anizations, if not all organizations, 
ith possible exceptions for out- 
tanding individuals. I am pleased 
0be able to say that my company is 
onsiderably above average in this 
espect, 


A Union?—Not That! 


The situation is exactly what has 
red unionism among other groups 
f workers in other fields, and pos- 
ibly a good stiff dose of collective 
argaining would be the best cur- 
tive medicine. However, I abhor 
he thought that it should be neces- 
ary for intelligent, scientific men, 
ealing with presumably equally in- 
lligent business executives, to re- 
ort to such practices. Moreover, the 
clentitic man is by training and na- 
re an individualist, and I gravely 
uestion if any organization of sci- 
ntific men for collective bargaining 
urposes could endure or be success- 
ul. I, personally, would leave the 
Clentific field before I would con- 
ede my individual right to make my 
wn deal for my own job. 

I conclude that publicity such as 
our article contemplates, repeated 
d Infinittim, is the best available 
eapon. We are confronted at pres- 
nt with a demand for competent 
Clentific personnel in excess of the 





eres 


é 


supply. If you and others can suc- 
ceed in impressing this thought on 
both employing executives and sci- 
entific personnel, you may succeed 
in stimulating the former to more 
liberality and the latter to a little 
more business-like demand for 
proper financial recognition of their 
ability and services. What the situ- 
ation needs most, I believe, is a per- 
sistent effort to arouse technical 
personnel to the realization that 
they are not, as a class, being ade- 
quately compensated for their serv- 
ices, and that the present situation 
offers an exceptional opportunity to 
do something about it. It is high 
time that the scientist acquired at 
least a proportion of business view- 
point and ceased to be like Pope’s 
“starving chemist in his golden 
views supremely blessed.”—General 
Superintendent, Company B. 


The Fault, Dear Brutus, 
Is in Ourselves 


To the Editor of 
Foop INDUSTRIES: 


MY compliments to the author of 
the article, “Salaries for Food Tech- 
nologists,” in the October issue of 
Foop INDUSTRIES. 

It is high time that the status of 
the chemist in industry, and partic- 
ularly in non-chemical industry, be 
brought into the open for discus- 
sion. Now that*the ice has been 
broken, it will be interesting to see 
how many red-blooded chemists will 
speak up on this subject. 

‘I make no habit of expressing my 
opinions to editors on every con- 
troversial matter about which I 
read. Here is one, however, which 
strikes close to home and spurs me 
to action. 

By way of qualification, I have 
been a chemical engineer for 23 
years and a food technologist for 
more than 20. In our industry chem- 
ists are part of the service organi- 
zation and usually do not appear on 
the administrative staff. Although 
we have maintained a fair degree of 
chemical control for about 32 years, 
the chemists still are not considered 
to be a really vital link in the organ- 
ization setup. 

One reason *»r this is that many 
food companies such as ours made 
money when a chemist was still a 
curiosity. To this day, many, if not 
most executives in our field do not 
know how to use us to the best ad- 
vantage. They have a low opinion of 
our group as possible executive ma- 
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@ One piece construction heat- 
ing sections (patented) of high 
test cast iron that will withstand 
steam pressures up to 250 Ibs. 


HEATING 


SECTIONS 


@ No soldered, brazed, welded 
or expanded connections to become loose or de- 
velop leaks. 


@ No electrolysis to cause corrosion, break- 
downs, eaks or heating failures. 


It’s the material that makes a differ- 
ence in GRID Unit Heaters. That’s 
why they are free from mainte- 
nance expense. Many units in op- 
eration 15 years without any main- 
tenance. Capacity tables upon 


| request. 
New booklet ‘Corrosion in 


Send: ‘on 
_— : Unit Heaters’’ contains in- 








formation you should know before you 
4 install unit heaters—free upon request. 






D. J. MURRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
WAUSAU - WISCONSIN. 
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ECT YOU 








For expert, economical handling of frozen foods use 
these 14 strategically situated warehouses... each 
ideally located in one of the large buying centers... 
each providing outstanding facilities for the fast han- 
dling and proper storage of frozen foods. Contact your 
nearest City Ice Warehouse for a copy of the new, 
illustrated ““Tariff & Directory.” 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. a HORNELL, N. Y. 
§ Seaboard Terminal & Refrigeration Co. The City Ice & Fuel Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 





PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 





DECATUR, ILL. 


Polar Service Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 





“~. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mound City Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 










SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


eens North American Cold Storage 
leone 












TULSA, OKLA. 


Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Federal Cold Storage Company 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Crystal lee & Cold Storage Co. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
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terial and all too frequently conside 
a chemist as something of a crank 

After years of observation, I sq 
that the chemists themselves are p. 
sponsible for their sorry plight. Th 
punch line in your article is the qu, 
tation from Shakespeare: “Th 


fault, dear Brutus, is not in oyk 


stars, but in ourselves, that we ar 
underlings.” 

One of our chief troubles is that 
the title “chemist” has been appr 
priated by thousands of people, fro 
druggists to all kinds of laboratory 
assistants, almost down to bottl 
washers, who have no professiona 
right to its use. These people are 
getting away with their self-rating 
to the detriment of the rest of w 
who are trying to lift ourselves by 
our boot straps to the financial and 
social level we think we deserve. 

In the last Alumni News from my 
own college—no cow college either— 
there was a feature article entitle 
“Alumnae Employed as Chemists 
with ———— Steel Co.” The Editor's 
Note stated that two sisters, the 
heroines of the story, former sti- 
dents in education and medical tech 
nology, respectively, had obtained 
employment in a chemical labora 
tory. Presto! The Editor made them 
chemists. The girls deserve all cred- 
it due them as laboratory analysts, 
but they are not chemists in mn 
league. 

The point is that if that editor, a 
college graduate, living in a college 
town and Alumni Secretary to boot, 
toys with out professional stand 
ards, then what degree of respeci 
can we command from the hard 
boiled business world. 

As a group, we are looked upon a 
being more or less tiresome com 
pany, humorless and uninteresting 
We are not leaders in civic affair’ 
nor are we social lions. To the live 
wire business man, we are rate 
well down the scale in appearant 
and manner of approach, lacking I! 
personality and downright dull o 
any subject other than chemistry. 
We do not know how to handle our 
selves well in jublic, nor sell any 
thing, including our own talents 
Not being quali‘tted to maneuver our 
selves into effective position, W 
need management; therefore, W4 
cannot be good managers with re 
sponsibilities commanding salaries 
in the higher brackets. 

I regret to admit that I agree with 
much of this cziticism. Somethil 
should be done about it. Our largé4 
and strongest organization, 
American Chemical Society, has # 
complished much, but their progté 
has been mostly in a lateral dirt 
tion. 
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This corn sugar crystallizer has anew lease 









































ditor's 
rs, the 7 
er stl: on life. 
vie Perhaps there’s a cue here on means of 

ne . cx be 
labors: extending the life and utility of your old 
le them equipment .-- by rebuilding with Nickel oF 
he Monel . 
ralysts, . 
in my Both of these metals are stronger and 
sed tougher than structural steel. They are 
college rustproof .-- and highly resistant to 4 long . aaa 

' ; Y for i ; 
’ ke list of corrosives- They protect flavor and we This steel pana iat agitator, heater and lined 
‘ — iamet , eet 1 
respec color. Surfaces remain smooth .. _resisting aise —— _ completely enti wee ae 10 feet 
F ° n Work au i 
» hard abrasion and erosion. tks, Inc., Decatur, Ill. err: 
1pon as In addition, these metals are readily 
e com welded, soldered oF prazed. They may be 
resti ; : . 
_— machined, drawn oF forged without diffi- 
he live culty 
> rated ; 
send To your own equipment -- your evapo- 
king i rators and cooking kettles -- _ boilers and 
wit heating coils .-> hoppers; conveyors and 
le our tanks, let nickel and Monel bring new and 
aI] any longer life. Let them protect product put 
talents ‘ 4 hel 4 sich 
ver out ity and he’p reduce main enance expense- a 
; ; ; 5 ALL 

on, W4 For helpful information on Engineering the corn Sie cuits heating coil and agit 
re, wW4 : 4 a i izer pict ae ator f 
‘ith “ Properties of Nickel, send for Technical po ah i and — — on , - and ose 

; : ‘ e shaft is ni © nickel-cl 
salaries Bulletin 7-15. Here youll find a discussion t is nickel. abated eect. 

‘A of the mechanical properties of nickel, full 
ee WI . ; ‘ 
nething data regarding corrosion resistance, and de- 
large tailed working instructions. Tables, charts 

e ; ' 
nt and illustrations supplement a wealth of 
material which you should have available. 
THE INTERNATI 
ONAL NICKEL 
67 Wall Street, New York 5 a INC. 
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Not too much heat — not too little in 
the welding arc! Stainless steel is tricky 
to fabricate. Our experienced welders 
know that improper welding tempera- 


= ture reduces corrosion resistance at the 

5. £ od seams. Blickman-controlled welding 

7a le (! = procedures give you sound, corrosion 
A. resistant welds. 


@ Get just the right finish for your appli- 
cation. Working exclusively with stain- 
less steel, we have ALL the tools to 
produce a finish assuring quicker clean- 
ing of your vessel. 


@ Double check the inspection procedures 
of your fabricator. Knowing that the 
properties of the alloy can be impaired 
during fabrication, we have established 
rigid shop procedures and inspection 
methods as an extra guarantee of 
soundly built vessels. 


When you need stainless steel equip- 
ment, call in a fabricator who knows 
how to handle this alloy in his shop. 


CONSULT WITH US ON YOUR NEXT JOB... 








A request on your letter- 
head will bring our 
guide, ‘’What to Look 
For When You Specify 
Stainless Steel for Your 
Processing Equipment.” 









EQUIPMENT 


CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESSING 


U = 
TANKS * KETTLES * STILLS * HEAT EXCHANGERS * AGITATORS * MIXERS * TOWERS * PIPING 


Educational institutions hay, 
been rated as accredited or not x 
credited to graduate young men ayj 
women as chemists. This should } 
tied down tight by registering chen, 
ists free of charge and certifyix 
them as deserving of the title. 

A comimttee of topnotch mq 
should be appointed to plan a direg 
approach to the industrial manage 
ment group. These are the men upo 
whom our futures depend. The 
have the power to advance iis or ex 
ploit us. What is more, they hold th 
strings to the money bags. Why ng 
concentrate on selling ourselves tj 


_ the boss and let the public heaj 


about us later? 

We need to keep men like Donal 
Nelson in our profession. Basically 
there is no good reason why we can 
not do so. Let’s get together, thos 
of us who by choice or circumstance 
are still holding on, and carve ouf 
rightful niche in the postwar worl 
—Chief Chemist, Company C. 












Publication of “Salaries for Foot 
Technologists” in October has iw 
spired considerable discussion of 
the author’s contentions. We hav 
received several letters, from tecl- 
nologists and from men in manage. 
ment. Two appear here, others wil 
be published later.—THE EDITORS 














S. BLICKMAN, INC. ¢@ 4111 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 
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MES 
LECITHIN 


FOOD 


AND 


TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTS 
® 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


75 Varick St. Wrigley Bldg. 
New York 13, N.Y. Chicago II, Ill 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
FOR 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CO. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND 


INVENTIONS 





DEHYDRATION 





— 


Dry Milk Blocks 


SOLUBLE MILK blocks for the prep- 
aration of desserts and beverages 
have been prepared in England from 
whole dried milk, sugar, cocoa or 
other flavoring and extra fat to 
raise the fat content to 20 percent. 
The fat is added molten and the 
mixture is molded, or rolled into 
slabs and cut. The fat forms a con- 
tinuous phase, binding the block. 
This method, which follows that 
used for chocolate bars, was devel- 
oped to take advantage of the ship- 
ping convenience of compressed 
blocks rather than powder, while at 
the same time avoiding the use of 
large and expensive compression 
machinery. 

A disadvantage is that while the 
blocks made in this way do not need 
to be ground or crumbled for re- 
constitution, they do require boiling 
water. And the high fat forms a 
slight seum as a beverage cools. 

Refined deodorized cocoa butter 
is preferred for use in cool climates. 
Refined hydrogenated palm kernel 
oils can be utilized to increase the 
melting point for warm climates. 


Digest from ‘‘Quick Soluble Milk Blocks,” by 
QO. de Rousset-Hall and M. Ingram, Food Manu- 
Jacture, vol. 20, 331-8, September, 1945. 


FATS AND OILS 





Vitamin Oils 


Ov. that is clear, attractive and un- 
objectionable in taste, easily tolera- 
ted, and high in both vitamin A 
and D, is obtained from the New 
Zeaiind ling, Genypterus blacodes. 
The :ninced fresh livers are steamed 
for :bout 4 hour, then centrifuged 
at 1/0 to 180 deg. F. A 25 to 40 
percent yield is obtained. Vitamin 


from 8,000 to 15,000 I.U. per gram, 
: vitamin D about 500 I.U. 

Mirvced groper livers (Polyprion 
oxygcneios) are digested with com- 
merc:al pepsin after being brought 
to ay‘ between 1.5 and 2 with HC1. 
No o:Ser method of freeing the oil 
Rives « satisfactory product. 

After digestion at 110 to 120 deg. 
F. for 48 hours, the batch is neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate, then 
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the slurry is centrifuged at 170 deg. 
F. Oil yields are 8 to 20 percent on 
the weight of the original livers. 

From fresh livers the oil is golden- 
yellow in color, with bland taste and 
free from objectionable smell. There 
is about 2 percent free fatty acids. 
From livers that are not fresh the 
oil is darker and has a higher free 
fatty acid content. It can be de- 
colorized and deodorized by alkali 
refining. 

Vitamin A content of factory- 
produced groper liver oil has aver- 
aged 60,000 I.U. per gram, with a 
maximum of 88,600 and a minimum 
(from stale livers) of 35,000 I.U. 
per gram. Vitamin D range is 2,400 
to 4,000 I.U. per gram. 

Shark liver oil of the usual prop- 
erties is also produced. 

Digest from ‘‘Large-scale Production of Liver 
Oils from Some New Zealand Fish,” by M. M. 
Cunningham and C. Scott, New Zealand Jour- 


nal of Science and Technology, vol. 26, sec. B, 
21-27, July, 1944. 


CANNING 





Processing Times 

CURING AGENTS in the concentra- 
tions permissible in meat for can- 
ning do not reduce the time or the 
temperature required for processing 
the cured meats. 

In preparing the samples, ground 
fresh meat was treated with the 
curing agent and inoculum. Tubes 
were incubated 24 hours at 38 deg. 
F., then processed at 240 deg. F. 
for various times up to 1 hour. To 
test the effect of the processing, 
specimens were cultured into brain 
medium and incubated at 82.4 deg. 
F. for 11 days. If. no growth was 
evident by that time, a further in- 
cubation period of 4 days at 98.6 
deg. F. followed. Duplicate processed 
tubes were held at 82.4 deg. F. for 
periods up to 1 year and examined 


. periodically to determine the time 


of onset of spoilage. 

The test organism was designated 
as anaerobe Se. It closely resembled 
Clostridium botulinum and Clostri- 
dium sporogenes. Curing agents, 
used alone or in combination were, 
per 100 lb. of meat: sugar, 1 lb.; 
sodium chloride, 13 Ib. and 34 Ib.; 
sodium nitrate, 2? oz.; and sodium 
nitrite, + oz. 

On the long holding tests, sodium 
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chloride in a concentration of 33 Ib. 
did inhibit spoilage for a least a 
year, in most samples. The nitrate 
and nitrite alone were ineffective 
and added nothing to the protective 
action of the salt. Sugar was also 
of no help. 


Digest from ‘‘Bacteriological Studies Relating 
to Thermal Processing of Canned Meats. II. 
Influence of Meat-Curing Agents Upon Thermal 
Resistance of Spores of a Putrefactive Anaero- 
bic Bacterium in Meat,” and “‘III. Influence of 
Meat-Curing Agents Upon Growth of a Putre- 
factive Anaerobic Bacterium in Heat-Processed 
Meat,” by C. R. Stumbo, C. E. Gross and C. 
Vinton, Food Research, vol. 10, 283-92 and 293- 
302, July-August, 1945. 


FERMENTATION 





Sugar Tolerance 


STRAINS of Saccharomyces cerevi- 
siae Hansen differ in ability to tol- 
erate high sugar concentrations. 
Inhibition of alcoholic fermentation 
in sugar solutions is not due to the 
concentration of alcohol present. It 
may be accounted for by osmotic 
phenomena, since the initial con- 
centration of glucose causing loss 
in fermentation efficiency corre- 
sponds reasonably well to the con- 
centration exhibiting the beginning 
of plasmolysis. There may, however, 
be other factors involved, since vari- 
ations in the optimum concentration 
for maximum respiration for differ- 
ent strains have been reported for 
sugar solutions well below the con- 
centration required to produce plas- 
molysis. 

For four strains investigated, a 
marked decrease in the percentage 
of glucose utilized occurred in the 
least resistant at approximately 
11 g. per milliliter of glucose, and 
for the most resistant between 16 
and 17 percent, as judged from 
curves presented. For the least re- 
sistant, the figures were 99.4 per- 
cent utilization at 9.544 g. per 100 
ml. of initial glucose and 96.10 per- 
cent at 13.608 g., with a rapid de- 
crease above that. For the most 
resistant, the corresponding data 
are 99.40 percent utilization at an 
initial concentration of 13.224 g. 
per 100 ml; 98.45 percent at 
18.320 g., and 79.55 percent at 
22.368 g. 

While approximate sugar toler- 
ance can be determined by the use 
of glucose solutions under the mi- 


“croscope, the difficulty of observing 
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Handling Materials at Low Cost 


Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 


and Wheels... Al- 
WE WAM (=) oX-lalersleli-y 


e Save 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, NY. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
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the onset of plasmolysis makes fer. 
mentation studies advisable for ae. 
curate evaluation of the sugar tol- 
erance of yeast strains 








Digest from ‘‘The Sugar Tolerance of Four 
Strains of Distillers’ Yeast” by W. D. Gray, 
Journal of Bacteriology, vol. 49, 445-52, May, 
1945 












Spice vs. Yeasts 
CINNAMON and cloves inhibit 
growth of several yeasts under test 
conditions and other spices show 
some effect in specific cases. How- 
ever, experimental results with sey- 
eral of the more widely used spices 
do not support the belief that these 
materials, as a group, have pre- 
servative properties. 

In water infusions at 1:100 con- 
centration, cinnamon did not stop 
the growth of Torula sphaerica, al- 
though it did at 1:50. It was not 
effective against Saccharomyces 
cerevisae at 1:50. 

Clove infusions at 1:100 were ef- 
fective against Zygosaccharomyces 
priorianus, Mycoderma vinii and 
Schizomycetes mellacei, and at 1:50 
against Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
Mustard and red pepper were in 
general effective in retarding but 
not preventing growth at 1:50 dilu- 
tion. Bay leaves, black pepper, nut- 
meg and paprika were not effective. 

Test organisms other than those 
mentioned were Oidium lactis, Sac- 
charomyces hansenii and Zygosac- 
charomyces pastori. 

Spice oils, probably owing to the 
greater concentrations, came nearer 
to demonstrating preservative ac- 
tion, but with both the water infu- 





































































sions and the oils there was evidence Vilte 
of adaptation to the spice environ- for d 
ment. 

Frost double plates and the Hime- oper 
baugh cup plate methods were used easy f 
with a sugar-agar medium. : 

Digest from “Effect of Spices and Flavoring Fare 
Materials on Growth of Yeasts,”’ by A. H. Webb ceric 
and F. W. Tanner, Food Research, vol. 10, 273- 

82, July-August, 1945. Exte 
lubr 
PACKAGING Rea 
— ef ¢ 
Propionate for Molds = 
UNDER storage conditions conducive Eos) 
to extremely rapid mold growth, mov 
wrapping in parchment paper that . 
had been treated with a caicium 5 Eas 
propionate solution prevented de- pia 
velopment of mold spores sprayed frag 
on the surface of 93-score uncalted Co: 
butter prints. The most effective pre 
treating solution was 5 percert cal- es 
cium propionate brought to pi 55 pi 
with lactic acid. ins] 

Suitable impregnated parchment hee 
paper can be prepared by dipping mei 
in the solution of inhibitor ana dry- 
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nee Vilter features 
on- § for dependable 
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‘ie Force-feedlubri- 

Vebb cation system. 
External cylinder 
lubricator. 

aa Ready visibility 
ef crankcase oil 
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Pay Rugged construction to assure you 
of years of constant operation... 
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_ Vilter Ammonia Compressors in a large 
mid-Western plant. At Jeft: Three 
1014 x 10!4” vertical compressors with 
synchronous motor drive. At right: 

| Three 42 x 412" vertical compressors. 
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a Eusy-maintenance features to mini- 
mize shutdowns for servicing .. . 


The compressor is the heart of your re- 
frigerating system, It is important to 
make a careful selection. That is why so 
many leading plants have relied on Vil- 
ter equipment for so many years. 
Since 1867, Vilter has maintained a 
reputation for fine materials, quality 
workmanship, and sound, rugged design. 


To these basic factors are added the 
fine points of engineering — the labor- 
saving conveniences that mean impor- 





tant economies and reduced “down- 
time.” 

Numerous sizes available from 5 H.P. 
up. Write for Bulletin 935: giving full 
details. Consult Vilter for reliable in- 
formation on your refrigeration require- 
ments. Address the nearest Vilter branch 
office, distributor, or: The Vilter Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. K-15, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in Principal Cities 


Tear out coupon and mail today===<=====: 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. K-15, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Please send Bulletin 935 on Vilter Vertical Ammonia Compressors. 
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THOROUGHGOING scientific chemical 
knowledge supplemented by years of experience in 
meeting Western sales and merchandising needs is 
available to you through the services of Truesdail 
Laboratories. Research and consultation assistance is 
offered on all types of chemical problems, including . .. 


PRODUCT FORMATIONS e PROCESSING AND 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN ¢ BY-PRODUCT UTILIZATION 
SURVEYS e LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
LEGAL TESTIMONY e PLANT CONTROLS 


MEMBERSHIPS 
ASSOCIATION OF 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC, 
Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D., 
resident 
C. E. P. Jeffreys, Ph.D., 
Director of Research 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
COMMERCIAL 
LABORATORIES 





Write us today 
about your problem 


SPECIAL 
FACILITIES 
FOR FOODS 

















Wartime experience has shown more clearly than ever before 
that BREEZE-CONDITIONING all workrooms and hot spots in the 
typical manufacturing or processing plant definitely attracts more 
workers and increases the amount of work they do. 

Coolair fans, in 21 sizes from 16 inches to nine feet, are preci- 
sion engineered to move the required amount of air more efficiently 


and economically. 








Plan now for 1946. Dealers and agent are 
making plant surveys and booking orders 
for 1946 shipment. Some sizes can be 
shipped rather promptly. 

Ask us for name of your nearest Coolair 
dealer. Have your plant surveyed and 
place your order NOW! 


AMERICAN COOLAIR corPORATION 





CATALOG PAGES 
Fan models, dimen- 
sions and perform- 
ance data can be 
found in 

SWEET’S 
ASHVE GUIDE and 
ELECTRICAL 
BUYER’S 
REFERENCE 








“Pioneer Manufacturers of V-Belt Drive Exhaust Fans” 


3604 Mayflower Street 


Jacksonville 3, Florida 
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ing. The paper must be used dry 
soaking, even briefly, in water. 
moves the reagent to suc! an ey; 
as to make the wrapper ‘neffectj 

In flavor tests after storage nj 
adverse conditions, pape-s tres, 
with sodium propionate produce 
objectionable flavor similar to 4 
of neutralized sweet cream, yhj 
calcium propionate in strengths 
10 percent or more prod:ced a} 
ter taste, also described as obj 
tionable. The acidified 5 per 
propionate gave a sligi:tly bit, 


flavor which did not at avy timela# 


come objectionable, whiie it p 
vented development of an aged tag 
until after the control had been 
ported definitely aged and mold 
The control had been wrapped 
sterile parchment paper. 

Addition of sodium chloride to ¢} 
propionates did not improve ¢ 
mold resistance, although it w 
found easier to prevent mold devd 
opment in salted than in unsaltg 
butter. 

Digest from ‘‘Propionic Acid, Sodium P 
pionate and Calcium Propionate as Inhibit 
of Mold Growth. I. Observations on the Use¢ 
Propionate-Treated Parchment in_ Inhibitiz 
Mold Growth on the Surface of Butter,” by 


C. Olson, Jr., and H. Macy, Journal of Dai 
Science, vol. 28, 701-10, September, 1946, 





Oxygen in Milk 


OXYGEN that is liberated into t 
headspace of vacuum-packed who 
milk powder during the first wed 
after packing has not been held) 
the powder by adsorption. Grindin 
of the powder, which increases th 
surface area, results in a decreas 
of the oxygen liberated. 
Retention of the air in the pal 
ticles during evacuation of the c 
is due to impermeability of the cd 
wall. Oxygen liberated after seali 
varies roughly in proportion to th 
cell volume of the powder per wl 
of weight. The presence of ¢ 
clusters increases the amount of ¢ 
trapped air <nd this can be elim 
nated by removing foam from th 
milk before spraying, but deaeratid 
of the concentrated milk does 
result in any further decrease 
oxygen, so that it is net entire 
a question of the presence of alr 
the liquid. Other experiments dem 
onstrate that solution of ihe gas 
in the contained fat is not a facto 
Experiments with whole egg! 
which lactose sirup’ was 2:ded b 
fore spraying confirm th» theo] 
that there is a continuous lactis 
“glass” in the. milk partic!es whit 
prevents the removal of th» air dit 
ing evacuation of the can. 
Removal of the contained # 
then, is dependent on the slow é 
fusion of air from the cen‘er of 
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UPER-MARKETS are constantly increasing 
in popularity because the housewife finds every- 
thing she needs under one roof. It’s a one-stop job 
that always saves time, and often saves money. 


like a balanced meal, packaging also requires 
careful shopping for many different materials. 
Each individual product must have exactly the 
tight combination of appearance, protection, 


production efficiency and economy. 


Riege!. many years ago a “‘corner store” with 


only a few highly technical papers, is now the 
largest ‘‘Super-Market’’ for printing, industric! 
and special packaging papers. They range from 
a 16 lb. glassine to a 400 Ib. pattern paper, anc! 
the service we render is highly individual... 
adapting our papers to your needs. 


Why not accomplish your objectives the ‘‘one- 
stop’’ Riegel way? 

















RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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RECONVERT YOUR 


- » e RUTTY AND WORN FLOORS 
LEAKY ROOFS... LEAKY WALLS 


Don’t wait until you are again in full production... repair 
your worn properties NOW, while manpower is available, 
with these four efficient and easy to apply materials. 


Stonhard Resurfacer 


For repairing ruts, holes and breaks as well as complete 
overlays over concrete, wood, brick or composition floors. 


Stonhard Concretite 


For repairs and complete plaster coatings to spalled, cracked 
and leaky walls; and for smooth, hard, acid and grease-re- 
sistant floors. Concretite has a bonding strength almost equal 
to monolithic concrete. 


Stonhard Liquid and Plastic Roof Resurfacers 


For quick repairs and complete overlays to worn and leaky 
roofs, flashings and gutters. These two materials are applied 
cold and give long-time protection against the elements. 





WE WILL SEND YOU A DRUM ON TRIAL 


A drum of Stonhard building maintenance material will be 
sent on trial to any plant. Test a portion for 30 days, if not 
satisfactory, return balance and we will concel our invoice. 











Send for illustrated literature on any of the above-named mate- 
rials. There’s no obligation. Use the convenient coupon below. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials e Since 1922 
888 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Stonhard Company, 888 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Send us complete information and FREE literature on: 


STONHARD RESURFACER STONHARD CONCRETITE 
STONHARD LIQUID and PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACERS 























particle and the author demo, 
strates mathematically that if th 
particles are held under vacuum fy 
a period sufficient to permit diffy. 
sion, the oxygen removal in the cy 
is effective. Alternatively, if th 
particles in an evacuated cand ga, 
filled can are subjected to a secon 
evacuation after sufficient time has 
elapsed for diffusion to take place 


the desired lowering of the residua} 


oxygen is achieved. The forme 
method is recommended, 29 hours 
under vacuum before packing being 
sufficient. But reevacuation of the 
can and filling again with nitrogen 
or carbon dioxide, after a 24-hour 
interval, will give good results, 
Digest from ‘‘Packing Dry Whole Milk jn 
Inert Gas,” by S. T. Coulter and R. Jenness, 
University of Minnesota Agricultural Eaperi. 


ment Station 4’echnical Bulletin No. 167, June, 
1945. 


MATERIALS 


Agar Independence 


NEW ZEALAND has seaweeds, Ptero- 
cladia lucida and P. capillacea, which 
are closely related to the gelidia 
used by the Japanese in agar manv- 
facture. 

Experiments with the two types 
mentioned were sufficiently promis- 
ing so that commercial development 
has been undertaken. The availabil- 
ity of native Maori labor has made 
collection of the seaweeds feasible. 

One factory is processing the 
weed. The product is described as a 
clear, bright, colorless, agar differ- 
ing slightly from the Japanese prod- 
uct. Melting point is between 187.7 
and 192 deg. F. Setting point varies 
from 95 to 102 deg. F. The gel is 
strong but inclined to be brittle. 
There is no loss of strength after 
autoclaving at 20 lb. pressure for 
20 minutes on three successive days. 

For a gel of strength equivalent 
to 1 percent of Japanese agar, only 
0.6 to 0.7 percent solution is re 
quired. 

The product has been well ac: 
cepted by meat packers, as well as 
manufacturers of condensed milk, 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. 

Details of the operation are not 
given, but a general outline of the 
process indicates that sun-dried 
weed is washed with cold water 2 
wooden vats to remove salt, sand 
and foreign matter which includes 
corallines and sponges. Hy:trolys's 
is carried out under pressure, & 
traction being in several watel 
(The report does not give the fat 
tory operating conditions, but & 
perimental extraction at 10 ib. pre 
sure for three hours is mentioned) 
The extracted liquors are mix 
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Better Irucks 






for YOUR 
Business! 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED + TRUCK-BUILT «+ BY TRUCK MEN 











Re ER RET 



















“Fords for Years’”’ 
-Service a Special Attraction 


The past four years have turned 
the spotlight on Ford universal 
service as never before. Trucks 
have had to stay on the job... 
and that has called for real service, 
close at hand. Mr. Ralph Horton, 
of Hulman and Company, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, manufacturers of 
famous “Clabber Girl’? Baking 
Powder, sums it up: 


“Our firm has used Ford trucks and 
cars for years, with satisfactory 


results. We have particularly ap- 
preciated the availability of Ford 
service during these years when 
every piece of transportation has 
been doubly important.” 


New Ford Trucks are being built, 
and are available in the more 
popular models. They’re the best 
in Ford history —better perform- 
ing, more enduring, more eco- 
nomical. Order your new ones 
now, for earliest delivery. 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e ON MORE JOBS e 
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ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service e NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy ¢ BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs « NEW improvements in 
cooling « NEW efficiency in ignition ¢ in 
carburetion ¢ in lubrication « in ease and 
economy of servicing operations .¢ And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units—the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for low-cost maintenance ¢ 
Universal service facilities ¢ Tough, forged 
front axles ¢ Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddle-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, 3/4-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others ¢ 3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-fon unit) ¢ 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cost ¢ Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces e¢ 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock optional at extra cost 
on light duty units, standard on all others. 





FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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~ WIKI 


| Come Your 
NG PUMPS 





The Viking factory, which has been devoted 90% to producing 
pumps for the armed forces, is being reconverted to civilian 

production just as rapidly as possible. 
You should note a gradual but substantial increase in Viking 
pumps available for your industry by November Ist. This 
picture should be considerably brighter by Janu- 


ary Ist, 1946. 







Write today for Bulletin Series 100E which 
describes and illustrates Viking Rotary Pumps 
widely used in the food processing field. It will 
be sent FREE by return mail. 


COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 














AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO PLANT MANAGEMENT 
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Please send me a good sized jar of TARBONIS and complete information. 


; THE TARBONIS 
* 4300 Euclid Ave. 

DEE ovecenninensentubiaaiaes 

© ENG 0 cepeusesenedvbnnxs 

° City 


Dept. Fl 


Regarding Control of . 






preventing and clearing up skin ir- 
ritations resulting from the han- 
dling of a wide variety of foodstuffs 
—too long immersion of hands in 
brine—constant contact with acid- 
type foods, etc. 

Not merely a protective, TAR- 
BONIS is also effective in clearing 
up a high percentage of stubborn 
skin conditions encountered in in- 
dustry. Easy to apply—nothing to 
remove. Pleasant, odorless, grease- 
less, stainless. 


‘> & “eo 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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bleached and filtered, then allowe) 
to cool in pans. The gel is dialyze; 
“in a series of operations,” the nop. 
gelling compounds being remove 
by freezing. The gel is then thawe 
and dried. Dry agar is ground to, 
powder in a hammer mill. 

It is estimated that this operation, 
carried on by a plant mainly devoteq 
to gelatine and glue, will result jn 
a production equal to the entire 
needs of New Zealand for bacterio. 
logical and ingredient agar. 

Digest from ‘‘New Zealand Seaweed for Agar. 
Manufacture,” by L. B. Moore, New Zealand 


Journal of Science and Technology, vol. 95, 
Sec. B, 183-209, 1944. 


BAKING 
With Dried Eggs 


FOAM VOLUME is a convenient indi- 
cation of baking quality for dried 
whole eggs. It correlates reasonably 
well with loaf volume, is subject to 
less variation in determination and 
is a quicker test than loaf volume. 

Distilled water, 56 ml., is added 
gradually to a mixture of 19 g. of 
the dried egg powder and 60 g. of 
sugar. The mixture is heated to 104 
deg. F. in a water bath, mixed 10 
minutes in a cabinet at 104 deg. F. 
and 80 percent relative humidity. 
The foam is transferred to a gradu- 
ate for measurement. A “Mixmas- 
ter” at No. 10 speed is used for the 
beating. 

Following this procedure, repro- 
ducible results are obtained. 


Digest from ‘“‘Dried Whole Egg Powder. XVII. 
Objective Tests and Baking Quality,” by M. 
Reid and J. A. Pearce, Canadian Journal of 
Research, vol. 23F, 239-42, July, 1945. 


SUGARS 


Galactose 


HYDROLYZATION of lactose may be 
used to increase the total solids in 
sugar sirups. Mixtures of glucose 
and gelactose at 77 deg. F. show a 
higher total sugar solubility than 
that for the individual sugars alone. 
The most concentrated equilibrium 
solution contains almost 50 percent 
of glucose and 8.5 percent galactose 
at that temperature, and a mixture 
of equal parts of the two sugar’ 
will give 42 percent total sugar. At 
the same temperature, glucose I 
water is saturated at 50.8 percent 
and galactose at 32.09 percent. 
U.S.P. or high grade technical 
lactose, when hydrolyzed with hy- 
drochloric acid, gave yields of % 
percent of the theoretical. Organit 
acids must be used in so great a 
concentration, if they are subst 
tuted for the hydrochloric, that 4 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 




































y be , éetamnip : 3 
sit are suited for many services in power and process lines, at all! working pressures 
| up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water 
cone or oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Mi a Made in O.S.&Y.and Non-Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 
nan 
one. Working Pressures 
ium . Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 
cent Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
tose Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
ure 2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
ars 14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 

At 18 to 24 in. * 150 pounds 150 pounds 

in *For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
ent (For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


cal CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michi gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.» Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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2880 GALLONS 
BY 5 O'CLOCK! 


The 1946 Case Emulsifier produces— with but one 
operator —360 gallons an hour of finer, firmer, more 
stable products which resist the hazards of time, shelf-life, 
storage and transportation. 


The self-contained Case unit requires no pre-mixing nor 
beating mechanism. Liquid ingredients flow from indi- 
vidual supply compartments into the emulsifying devices, 
where perfect blending of all components takes place. 
The emulsion is then delivered directly to the filling 
equipment by a turn of a valve. 


Sanitary stainless steel construction simplifies cleaning. 
The Case Emulsifier is moved easily from department 
to department for a variety of products. 


Investigate today. The Case Emulsifier will save your 
investment many times in reduced overhead, labor and 
power costs. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
Field Engineers Available 


EMULSIFIER-HOMOGENIZER 


A.T. CASE CO.* EXDYAZAVALON BLVD.* LOS ANGELES 3, CALIF. 





very undesirable high salt content 
results when the solution is neu- 
tralized. Lactose in whey cannot be 
hydrolyzed directly for food use be- 
cause of the excessive carameliza- 
tion that takes place. 

In connection with this work, one 
of the authors presented a method 
for determination of the three «su- 
gars, glucose, lactose and galactose, 
in the presence of one another. 

Digest from ‘‘The Acid Hydrolysis of Lactose 
and the Preparation of Hydrolyzed Lactose 
Sirup,” by G. A. Ramsdell and B. H. Webb, 
Journal of Dairy Science, vol. 28, 677-86; and 
‘Determination of Glucose, Galactose and Lac- 


tose in Their Mixtures,” by Ramsdell, 671-76, 
September, 1945. 


Values in Wastes 


FURFURAL, xylose, alcohol and lignin 
in commercially interesting quanti- 
ties can be obtained from corn cobs 
and other agricultural wastes by 
a continuous process developed 
through the large-scale laboratory 
stage by the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Agricultural residues studied 
were corn cobs, sugar cane bagasse, 
flax shives, oat hulls and cottonseed 
hulls. All of these are available in 
worthwhile quantities within col- 
lecting range of possible plant lo- 
cations. All have an advantage over 
wood as a starting material in that 
their less-dense structure permits a 
cleancut hydrolytic separation of 
pentosans and hexoses. Experimen- 
tal work on corn cobs is reported. 

Pentosans are removed from the 
crushed corn cobs by countercurrent 
hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric 
acid at a temperature just below the 
boiling point. Under properly con- 
trolled conditions a yield of from 90 
to 95 percent of the pentosans, as 
reaction products, is obtained in 80 
minutes to.2 hours. The pentosan 
solutions can be further treated to 
yield furfural, xylenose and solvent 
chemicals. 

The residue left after filtration of 
the pentosan hydrolysate contains 
very little reducing sugar. 

Tobreak down the cellulose 85 per- 
cent sulphuric acid is required, so 
this residue must be dried. The sul- 
phuric acid already present from 
the first hydrolysis is not removed, 
since this acid is concentrated as the 
residue is dried. Residues dried in 
the presence of the acid readily un- 
dergo saccharification. 

The concentrated sulphuric acid 
is incorporated into the finely 
ground dry residue in a continuous 
machine designed on the principle 
of the oil expeller—an interrupted 
screw with the pitch of each worm 
flight calculated to obtain optimum 
compression. 
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Engineered to today’s processes, this modern steel 
belting can be used in all of the newest methods of 
canning, dehydrating and freezing. Steam, acids 
and extreme temperatures do not harm it. Steel 
mesh feature allows circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. La Porte 
belting will not stretch, weave, creep, nor jump. Its rugged construction assures 
long, economical service and low maintenance costs. No special dressing or belt 
lacers needed to keep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your Supplier today. Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 














4 rices greatly reduced, com- 

Standard for all Vitamin A parable to other forms Vita- 

activity. min A, 

? Provides natural golden yel- 5 Will gain favor for your prod- 
low color and Vitamin A ucts with housewives alert 

activity. to nutritional values. 


3 Has no fishy taste or smell 
— derived from vegetable 
sources, 


Available for immediate de- 
livery in convenient poten- 
cies to meet your requirements. 


Write for further data and prices. 


er GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


Bl DIVISION WYETH INCORPORATED 
. 50 Laboratory Park, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
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The acid-cured residue absorhs 
and reacts with the concentrate 
sulphuric acid in less than 5 mip. 
utes. Hydrolysis of the degrade 
ligno-cellulose is then completed by 
‘diluting to 8 percent sulphuric acid 
Only 7 to 10 minutes is required, a 
248 to 266 deg. F. Hydrolyzates can 
be obtained that contain 10.5 per. 
eent dextrose. 

Lignin is filtered out and the acid 
neutralized with lime. The resultant 
dextrose solutions are readily fer. 
mented by yeast to alcohol. 

Cost calculations based on labora- 
tory work and unit operations ip- 
dicate sufficient possible return on 
the products to warrant semi-works 
trials, which are to be conducted 
and reported later. 


Digest from ‘‘The Saccharification of Agri- 
cultural Residues,” by J. W. Dunning and E. (, 
Lathrop, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol. 37, 24-29, January, 1945. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Safe Fish Handling 


PREVENTION of dermatitis in fish 
handling requires first of all the use 
of rubber gloves heavy enough to 
prevent puncture of the worker's 
hand by bones and scaly portions of 
the fish. The gloves should have 
treads at the finger tips so that slip- 
pery fish can be handled. A light 
rubber glove worn under a cotton 
glove may be used if the type with 
the nonslipping tread is not avail- 
able. 

It is suggested that two pairs of 
gloves be issued for each shift, one 
pair to be worn for half the shift 
and then washed in water contain- 
ing a small amount of chlorine. 
Gloves should be allowed to dry dur- 
ing the balance of the shift. 

Dermatitis, because of its fre- 
quency among fishermen and fish 
handlers, is a serious occupational 
hazard. It may be due to abrasions, 
lacerations and fissures incurred in 
the handling of the fish or gear, to 
secondary infections, to bites and 
stings, or to specific irritating condi- 
tions such as the presence of “red- 
feed” in mackerel digestive juice 
or the irritant contained in the 
slimy skin of the skipjack. Prevel- 
tion of direct contact with the fish 
and particularly the slurry, will re 
duce its incidence. Its treatment re 
quires medical attention. 

The above recommendatioius, 1M 
portant to food plant management, 
are incorporated in an article mall- 
ly devoted to the medical aspects of 
this problem. 


Digest from “Dermatitis in the Fish ink 
try,”’ by L, Schwartz and I. R. Tabershaw, 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicologh 
vol. 27, January, 1945. 
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FORMULAS FOR FOODS 





BTS 


FORMULA NO. 561 


Colonial Cake with Soya 


DAY va idekinteesen cans err 
Enzyme-converted corn sirup. .3 lb. 


Emulsifying shorten- 


ee eer er er 2 lb. 1% oz. 
Granulated sugar ....... 1 lb. 8 oz. 
BrOWwi) SUMAP oio.c:<cisisereeis 2 Ib. 8 oz. 
Cake flour, high grade ........ 5 Ib. 
Mullefab SOVArMOUR << 56:66) 5:0:0: 1 Ib. 
Cras cinta oes ct oh snsenes olen aiereialier Sia ors 3 02. 
Deking BOWUET 26 vc cwceescccs 6 0z 
NIE, chore erater eter e otal gobi etele. sustens % oz. 
WiNGlG: CR OSE cio cd ete careers 2 Ib. 8 oz. 
ee 1 oz. 
Caramel COOP 64 << 6 ccrs.nwne ee V% Oz. 

Directions 


Weigh into the mixing bowl the 
enzyme-converted sirup and_ the 
shortening, with 3 lb. of water. Sift 
together the sugars, flours, salt and 
leavening, blending well. Mix into 
the sirup and shortening, continu- 
ing to mix for 5 minutes after 
smooth, using low speed. Mix the 
eggs with 1 lb. of water and the fla- 
vorings, adding in two or three 
equal parts. Mix smooth after each 
addition, then mix for about 5 min- 
utes more on low speed. 

Scrape down the bowl to insure a 
smooth batter during mixing. 

The temperature of the finished 
batter should be 70 to 75 deg. F. 

This is a suggested formula, the 
amount of flavorings, salt and leav- 
enings, in particular, ‘being subject 
to experiment to determine the most 
desirable amounts. 


Formula from A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


FORMULA NO. 562 


Base for Parfait Icing 
Fondant icing ......... 19 lb. 2 oz. 


Emulsifying shortening. .4 Ib. 10 oz. 
DN Fiano tadelacaenders 1 oz. 


Directions 


Either purchase a_ high-quality 
fondant icing or make it by boiling 
Sugar water and glucose—or sugar, 
water and an inverting agent—to a 
temper iture of 238 to 240 deg. F., 
cooling to 99 de~. F. and then cream- 
Ing to a light, snowy mass of micro- 
Scopic crystals. Care must be taken 
in the selection or preparation of 
the fondant base because fondants 
cooked to less than 238 deg. F., fon- 
dants thinned to a consistency suit- 
able for coffee cake icings, and fon- 
dants containing egg albumen or 





marshmallow powders are not suit- 
able for parfait icings. 

Blend the fondant with the short- 
ening and salt, on slow speed, then 
cream 2 minutes on medium speed. 
Incorporate the evaporated milk 
completely, again on slow speed, and 
cream on medium speed for 3 min- 
utes. 


Formula from Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 


FORMULA NO. 563 
Apricot Parfait Icing 


Base icing, Formula 562. .23 lb. 8 oz. 


Stewed apricots ......... 1 lb. 7 02. 
Lemon @YOtings . 2. 6.66.65 00: 1 oz. 
Directions 


Prepare apricots by boiling the 
washed fruit for 5 minutes with an 
equal weight of water, in a covered 
steam-jacketed kettle. Practically all 
of the liquid should be absorbed in 
the fruit. 

Chop the apricots so that their 
skins are well broken, combine with 
the base icing and lemon gratings, 
then cream 2 minutes on medium 
speed. 


Formula from Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 


FORMULA NO. 564 
Baker's Jelly 

Fruit juice ..... ‘ier tnn 26 Ib 
WSO 6 oc tanccucde cedtcaes 38 Ib 
Citrus pectin, 100 grade, 

TAPIA! Selita cis os wench ecco 27 oz 
Granulated sugar 

QSUIGEOBO) 2 cies.c cca cess 105 lb. 
COlGei sc de een oes if desired 
BUAUGE 6 o's 4o.c.c os bole if desired 
Citric acid solution, 

BO POrCcentic « <.0:5.c0:6 6 15 fi. 0z.* 


*3 fl. oz. for each 30 lb. container 
of finished jelly. 


Directions 


This formula is adjusted for 30 lb. 
containers. 

The citric acid solution is made 
by dissolving 1-lb. of citric acid in 1 
pint of hot water. 

Put the fruit juice and water ina 
kettle and heat to 190 deg. F. Mix 
the pectin thoroughly with about 10- 
lb. of granulated sugar. Add this 
mixture all at once to the hot juice 
solution, with continual stirring. 
Continue to stir while bringing to 
a boil. Boil vigorously for 1 minute, 
then add the balance of the sugar 
and cook as quickly as possible to 
222 deg. F. or above. The final tem- 
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perature must be 10 deg. above the 
boiling point of water at the fac- 
tory. Add the color and flavor if 
they are used. 

Put 3 fl. oz. of the citric acid solu- 
tion in each 30-lb. container and 
then fill quickly with the hot jelly. 
Do not stir. Skim -nomentarily. Al- 
low to stand until set. 

Yield is approximately 153 lb. 

If the finished jelly is too firm, 
reduce the quantity of pectin by a 
few ounces. If the jelly sets too 
quickly, reduce the quantity of acid 
solution in each 30-lb. container by 
about 3 fl. oz. 


Formula from California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 


FORMULA NO. 565 


Pennsylvania Potato Cake 


DOWIE ie 5 6 So. ai ee a hows ae 95 lb. 
Granular potato flour ..... 5 lb. 
Wstees. 5 cote cote e ec carccs 64 Ib. 
Nonfat milk solids ........ 5 Ib. 
Granulated sugar ......... 10 Ib. 
SHOPCGHMIMN GS Sica 'oa, ve HoRes 15 lb. 
SMR or cise erchchevcs ac we wleletaealalarolas 2 lb. 
WGASGR os lccacu wy odeteseiats 3 lb. 
Directions 


Mix the dough in the usual man- 


* ner and set at about 82 deg. F. Al- 


low time for full proof, 13 to 2 
hours, for first punch. Take to the 
bench in 30 minutes. 

Seale the dough 8 or 9 oz. for 
each cake. Round up into a ball, 
which must be washed with water 
or with egg wash. Dip into a streus- 
sel topping and place in deep, me- 
dium-size pie tins. Proof and bake. 


Formula from Roger Bros. Seed Co. 


FORMULA NO. 566 
Anise Drops 
WHOIG CESS 6 ccc ci ccces 3 lb. 12 oz. 
in 06k cele oVennues pein 5 Ib. 
Seber ao tae ele taco sate ates % OZ. 
ESSGEY OUbNs o oss adane cece aces 5 Ib. 
Anise MAYOR I. cc terscce oss % oz. 
AYAMOMID 26 5 si i Ce bee i “A pinch” 


Directions 


Warm together the eggs, sugar 
and salt, then beat until very light. 
Fold in the flour, ammonia and fla- 
voring. Tube out on wax paper to 
make cakes the size of a dime. Let 
dry for 10 hours, then bake at 300 
deg. F. The drops may be colored 
red and green, if desired. 


Formula from Swift and Co. 
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DIRTY MILK 


The only accurate check on milk sediment content is to test . 
each can before it is emptied into the weigh tank. 
Why accept blame for the carelessness on someone's farm? 


A simple pull on the plunger rod 
handle deposits any sediment on 
the disc, which can be easily re- 
moved for accurate records and 
comparison. 

The plunger rod, ferrule and in- 
ternal parts are stainless steel. 
The Tester has no internal seams 
or crevices, or plating on any 
part. Write for full details and 
prices. 


TRI-CLOVER 
MACHINE CO. 
2813 60th Street 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The HANSON” | 
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1. Trialloy (Cupro Nickel) 
Sanitary Fittings 

2. Fabricated Stainless Steel 
Sanitary Fittings 

3. Pumps (Centrifugal—non- 
agitating) Trialloy and 
Stainless Steel 

4, Custom Fabrication 

Sediment Testers 

6. Line Filters 


Standardized Accuracy 
and Interchangeability are 
YOUR Tri-Clover Guarantee. 


or 
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Ways To Save Water 
In the Food Plant 


(Continued from page 100) 


Sg 





other or overlap excessively. To coy. 
rect excessive impingement, the 
spacing may be changed, or. in the 
case of flat sprays, the nozzle header 
holes may be staggered slightly. 
Nozzles should be of such design 
as not to clog easily, and their de. 
livery or discharge rate should be 
ample to meet the particular re. 
quirements. The operating water 
pressure should likewise be ample, 
since scanty or low-pressure sprays 
are less effective and require more 
water for a given cleaning job. 


A Precaution 


It might be well at this point to 
note a precaution in regard to wash 
water. In instances where pure 
water is scarce and a supply of un- 
known or questionable quality is 
readily available, it would be both 
unwise and improper to use the lat- 
ter for product washing. The use of 
a contaminated supply, based on the 
contention that the water used for 
preliminary soaking or washing will 
become contaminated with dirt any- 
way, is not in accordance with sci- 
entific reasoning. There is a differ- 
ence between the reuse, for prelim- 
inary washing, of water initially of 
good sanitary quality but contain- 
ing some material from the product 
being processed, and the use of 
water initially polluted. Bruised or 
cut fruits or vegetables, for in- 
stance, would be exposed to inocula- 
tion with harmful organisms when 
washed in polluted water. Where 
such organisms are of a heat-resist- 
ing type, product spoilage may be 
only one of the possible results. 


Well water made safe by chlorina- f 


tion is used in many food plants, 
and chlorinated sea water is used 
for fish washing prior to freezing. 
Water may also be sterilized by 
ozone or ultraviolet rays. But re- 
gardless of the method used, it 
should have the approval of the local 
jurisdictional authorities. As a sug- 
gestion, it might be well to investi- 
gate the sterilization method to be 
used so that the quality, taste or ap- 
pearance of the finished product 
will not be impaired. 

Peeling — Another important 
water consuming item is fruit and 
vegetable peeling. Peeling methods 
generally are not compared from 
the standpoint of water consump 
tion but on the basis of percent 
trimming loss of product. No com 
parison will be made here of relative 


-water economies. 
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~ Size makes 


Efficient insulation of 
steam heating lines is just 
as important to the Mercy 
Hospital in Rockville Cen- 
tre, N. Y., as is proper cov- 
ering of 30” exhaust PIP: 
ing to a giant power plant 
in Philadelphia. Both jobs 
cre shown here. 

On the big job, combi- 

,ation covering of Hy- 
temp insulation and 85 0 
magnesia was specified. 


—_ 





o difference 


On the small piping shown 
below, 4-ply aircell pipe 
covering was specified. 
With Armstrong's Con 
tract Service no job is es 
large, and none too small, 
to receive careful attention 
and skillful installation. 
You can get this depend- 
able service for your heat 
insulation job through “nd 
strong offices in most of the 
nation’s industrial centers. 





i eit Ain aa EES 


AMPLE RESOURCES of men 
and experience are available 
in Armstrong’s Contract 
Service to tackle any size 
job, any time. The fine repu- 
tation enjoyed by this serv- 
ice has been built by doing 
all jobs equally well. Four 
elements are present in every 
job Armstrong undertakes: 
(1) Sound engineering skill 
and experience; (2) mate- 
rials of tested efficiency; (3) 
expert craftsmanship; (4) 
careful supervision and as- 
sumption of full responsibil- 
ity for every phase of the 
work—planning, materials, 
and workmanship. For com- 
plete information, write to- 
day to Armstrong Cork Co., 
Building Materials 

Div., 4211 Concord 

St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 


Complete Contract Service 
For All Temperatures 
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FAMOUS FULLER FIBER BROOM 


The Finest Tool of its Kind 


All Sizes and Weights 
Send for Catalog to Dept. 22 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION + HARTFORD 2, CONN. 




















HANDLING 
‘‘Hard-to-Pack"’ 
MATERIALS? 
SYVTROA 
“Pulsating Magnet’ “Hydra-Pulse”’ 
VIBRATORY HYDRAULIC 
PACKERS 


JOLTERS 





3600 Vibrations per minute 100 short, sharp jolts per minute 


WILL PACK THEM DOWN! 


Write for catalog literature 


SYNTRON CO., 460 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
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The product leaving the abrasive 
peeler is practically clean, having 
been thoroughly washed in the peel. 
ing process, and may require no 
more than a slight rinsing. The 
product after steam, flame, iye or 
“other chemical peeling must be 
washed free of skin, and in many 
instances substantial water savings 
can be made in this step. An ex. 
ample of this is the experience of g 
potato dehydrating plant using a 
steam peeler. Water saving is ac. 
complished by employing a specially 
constructed skin separator or water- 
recovery unit. A tank or catch basin 
is fitted with a perforated trough in 
which a screw conveyor revolves, 
The wash water carrying the skins 
is caught in the trough. The skins 
are discharged by the conveyor 
while most of the water passes 
through the perforations into the 
basin below. After passing through 


| a Strainer, the water is repumped 


to the washer spray nozzles, making 
the process continuous. An auxiliary 
fresh water spray directly over the 
basin serves a twofold purpose in 
suppressing surface foam and sup- 
plying makeup water. The unit is 
shown in Fig. 3. Water consumption 
for the peeling unit was cut more 
than half by this equipment and the 
recovery unit installation paid for 
itself entirely in one month. 


Heat Processing 


In heat processing using steam or 
hot water, economy of the medium 
also means economy of fuel. It is 
double waste to allow the continuous 
escape of clean process steam from 
equipment vents. This applies par- 
ticularly to the steam used in heat- 
ing jackets and closed coils, which 
generally can be trapped and re- 
turned to the boiler with little loss. 

Economy in product heating op- 
erations that require a continuous 
supply of steam and makeup water 
is largely a matter of control. A 
careful, experienced operator can be 
expected to run his plant efficiently 
and economically. But where such 
supervision is lacking, it is usually 
found more profitable to install 
thermostatic and other automatic 
controls, at least for the principal 
operations, rather than to rely on 
haphazard manual contro! The 
writer does not wish to have 1: con- 
strued from this that the capability 
of the operator is the critericn for 
installing control devices, for i: need 
hardly be said that control instru- 
mentation improves the efficiency 
and economy of any plant, regard- 
less of the operator’s skill. 

When the heating medium ‘s hot 
water, recirculation offers the best 
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Before the War most of America’s famous brands... . cigarettes, 
1or [| candy, chewing gum and many foods... were packaged in 
um § Reynolds Foil. Already manufacturers are planning to return to 
_ is §f foil-wrapped packages... .as soon as available for civilian use... 
ous ff proof that foil best preserves freshness and flavor. 





’ Foil is a complete moisture—and moisture-vapor barrier. If 
your problem is to keep moisture in—foil can solve it. If it is to 
keep moisture owt—foil can solve that, too! Consult Reynolds! 


For many products foil has a vitally impor- 
tant advantage. Foil is light-proof! Light is a 
major cause of rancidity. Many foods need 
foil’s light-proof protection. Foil preserves 
flavor, freshness too. Reynolds have made a 
special study of food packaging. Ask us for 


data on the many new developments. 


Reynolds, for 25 years the resourceful and progressive leader 
in metal foil packaging, is now perfecting many new, revolu- 
tionary protective packages. Consider foil—consult Reynolds. 
Write Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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This ex] erience is now being used in the development of 
vastly improved packaging for consumer goods—from PURE ALUMINUM 
peanuts io pistons! A corrosion-proof method of packaging 


metal parts is one development that might interest you! THE FRESH-FLAVOR WRAP 
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FAMOUS FULLER FIBER BROOM 


The Finest Tool of its Kind 


All Sizes and Weights 
Send for Catalog to Dept. 22 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - 





HARTFORD 2, CONN. 











JOLTERS 





3600 Vibrations per minute 


WILL PACK THEM DOWN! 


100 short, sharp jolts per minute 


Write for catalog literature 





SYNTRON (0., 460 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 


HANDLING 
‘‘Hard-to-Pack"’ 
MATERIALS? 
“Pulsating Magnet” “Hydra-Pulse”’ 
VIBRATORY HYDRAULIC 
PACKERS 
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The product leaving the abrasiye 
peeler is practically clean, having 
been thoroughly washed in the peel. 
ing process, and may require jo 
more than a slight rinsing. The 
product after steam, flame, iye or 


“other chemical peeling must be 


washed free of skin, and in many 
instances substantial water savings 
can be made in this step. An ex. 
ample of this is the experience of a 
potato dehydrating plant using a 
steam peeler. Water saving is ac- 
complished by employing a specially 
constructed skin separator or water- 
recovery unit. A tank or catch basin 
is fitted with a perforated trough in 
which a screw conveyor revolves, 
The wash water carrying the skins 
is caught in the trough. The skins 
are discharged by the conveyor 
while most of the water passes 
through the perforations into the 
basin below. After passing through 
a strainer, the water is repumped 


to the washer spray nozzles, making - 


the process continuous. An auxiliary 
fresh water spray directly over the 
basin serves a twofold purpose in 
suppressing surface foam and sup- 
plying makeup water. The unit is 
shown in Fig. 3. Water consumption 
for the peeling unit was cut more 
than half by this equipment and the 
recovery unit installation paid for 
itself entirely in one month. 


Heat Processing 


In heat processing using steam or 
hot water, economy of the medium 
also means economy of fuel. It is 
double waste to allow the continuous 
escape of clean process steam from 
equipment vents. This applies par- 
ticularly to the steam used in heat- 
ing jackets and closed coils, which 
generally can be trapped and re- 
turned to the boiler with little loss. 

Economy in product heating op- 
erations that require a continuous 
supply of steam and makeup water 
is largely a matter of control. A 
careful, experienced operator can be 
expected to run his plant efficiently 
and economically. But where such 
supervision is lacking, it is usually 
found more profitable to install 
thermostatic and other automatic 
controls, at least for the principal 
operations, rather than to rely on 
haphazard manual contro! The 
writer does not wish to have :: con- 
strued from this that the capability 
of the operator is the criterion for 
installing control devices, for i! need 
hardly be said that control instru- 
mentation improves the efficiency 
and economy of any plant, regard- 
less of the operator’s skill. 

When the heating medium :s hot 
water, recirculation offers the best 
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Before the War most of America’s famous brands... . cigarettes, 
candy, chewing gum and many foods... were packaged in 
Reynolds Foil. Already manufacturers are planning to return to 
foil-wrapped packages ...as soon as available for civilian use... 
proof that foil best preserves freshness and flavor. 





\ Foil is a complete moisture—and moisture-vapor barrier. If 
your problem is to keep moisture zx—foil can solve it. If it is to 
keep moisture owf—foil can solve that, too! Consult Reynolds! 


For many products foil has a vitally impor- 
tant advantage. Foil is light-proof! Light is a 
major cause of rancidity. Many foods need 
foil’s light-proof protection. Foil preserves 
flavor, freshness too. Reynolds have made a 
special study of food packaging. Ask us for 
data on the many new developments. 


Reynolds, for 25 years the resourceful and progressive leader 
in metal foil packaging, is now perfecting many new, revolu- 
tionary protective packages. Consider foil—consult Reynolds. 
Write Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





ve nt of war material has made the most stringent 
eman..s ever known in the packaging field. Reynolds 
Labora: ries developed 90% of the foil packages of war. R & Y Nn O L D S - O i L 
This experience is now being used in the development of 


vastly improved packaging for consumer goods—from PURE ALUMINUM 
peanuts to pistons! A corrosion-proof method of packaging 


metal parts is one development that might interest you! THE FRESH-FLAVOR WRAP 
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THE ANSWER IS 
SPRAY 


\ ey a 4G 3 


: Spraying Systems Spray Nozzles alone can 
often provide the solution to problems in food processing 
or manufacture. These engineered nozzles are applied 
today in such typical operations as the spray drying of 
eggs and milk and the manufacturing of powdered soaps 
and ready-mixed cake flours. Other applications are found 
in food washing and evaporative cooling. Write for Cata- 
log No. 22... an engineering reference catalog giving 
complete information on thousands of Spraying Systems 
Spray Nozzle types and sizes. 


wyweeeeecee SPRAYING SYSTEMS COMPANY 


4061 West Lake Street, Chicago 29, Ill. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 
NOZZLES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
IN TYPES AND SIZES 
FOR EVERY: 
FOOD HANDLING 
AND PROCESSING 
APPLICATION 





SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF SPRAY NOZZLES 








“There is more to food than vitamins. 
Improvement of flavor, texture, appear- 


(AN aii 
Ee ARTIC Fea _ ALTO. 
eg 
ance, keeping quality, and nutritive 


values demands constant vigilance!”’ | | 


Foop RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION fer the FOOD, DKUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


























STABILIZERS 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 


TRAGACANTH @ LOCUST (CAROB) @ ARABIC ¢ KARAYA 


IRISH MOSS 


QUALITY CONTROLLED FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR PRODUCT 


S.B. PENICK & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS e@ CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS e = MILLERS 


50 Church Street—COrtlandt 7-1970, New York 7, N. Y. 
735 W. Division Street — MOHawk 5651, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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economy. Continuous recirculatiy, 
is possible where there is little 
no water loss, as in a closed jacke 
or coil or where water is not @, 
tirely wasted through an overfiy 
or purge. Where makeup water fy 
the steam boiler or hot water tank 
is required, its most economig| 
source is the waste discharge wate 
from some heat exchange process 
further preheated, if possible, by 
waste heat. Milk, juices and other 
liquid food products are cooled by 
water in coolers or heat exchangers, 
and the outgoing water is generally 
economical boiler feedwater. There 
are circumstances, however, which 
may make this saving of water and 
fuel impracticable or uneconomical, 
For instance, ~vell waters may be ex- 
cellent for cooling because of their 
low temperature, or they may pos- 
sess qualities making them especial- 
ly suitable for certain purposes, but 
they may at the same time be bad 
scale producers and useless for the 
boilers unless treated. An example 
of this is found in the brewing in- 
dustry. Among other constituents, 
natural waters of good brewing 
quality carry a high percentage of 
calcium sulphate, a principal con- 
tributor to hardness and scale for- 
mation. Thus, water which is excel- 
lent for brewing would require con- 
siderable treatment to condition it 
for boilers or for use with deter- 
gents. On the other hand, where the 
available supply is initially suitable 
for boiler feed or for detergent use, 
a more satisfactory economy often 
is possible, since it is necessary to 
treat (Burtonize) only the water 
used for brewing, which amounts to 
about one-tenth of the total water 
consumed. 


Economy in the Brewery 


Brewery water economy, further- 
more, lies not so much in the brew 
water itself as in the other plant 
uses. Although the generally ac- 
cepted figure for the water require- 
ment is between 10 and 15 bbl. of 
water per 31-gal. barrel of finished 
beer, it is possible to reduce this 


appreciably by using an arrange- 


ment such as that illustrated in Fig. 
2. Using approximately the same 
layout, one New York brewery el 
gineer reports his water require 
ment, exclusive of bottle shop use, 
to be not more than 5 bbl. per barrel 
of beer produced. 

Economy measures include steam 
or hot water circuits arranged 8 
that the heating medium flows 
through several units in the order 
of their decreasing temperature Te 
quirements. Other savings in water 
and fuel result from the use of heat 
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EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
IS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
amp} EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 


uents, #Peacetime changes have meant de- 
ewing Jcreased production for many indus- 
ige of Btries, however, domestic markets plus 
| con- fthe burden of helping to feed Europe 
e for- fare keeping food demands at a high 
excel- Flevel. Naturally, this heavy production 
ecoi- Frequires efficient, economical equip- 
ion it | ment. 

deter- f Over a period of 64 years, KOVEN has 
re the § specialized in designing and manufac- 
itable turing individualized equipment built 
t US, fio exact needs and food executives 
often f now they can depend upon this equip- 
wy tof ment to assist them through busy days. 
water BIf you are in need of advice...the 
nts t0 B assistance of a trained KOVEN repre- 




































watel § sentative is at your disposal. This con- 
sultation will not obligate you. Call or 
' write to KOVEN. 






Among the many KOVEN products in all the leading 
sther- Bi commercia! and non-corrosive metals: 
brew § Stainless Steel Pails, Special Heavy 
lant Aluminum Sheet Pans, All Types, 
p Fabrication All Metals 
y ac- Boxes, Tote, Waste Cans Sinks, Scullery and 
Chemical Apparatus Factory 
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WATERFILM Industrial Heating Boilers 












PLANTS: 
Jersey City, N.J. 





Dover, N.J. 






steam 





“s KOVE x e 

flows Bae 

- L.O. BRO.inc. 
vater 154 OGDEN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 7, N. J. 
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CATED LOCKER PLANTS: 


t 


Passed ou to You | 


A- Pre-fabricated means a self-contained, weather resisting metal 





building, complete with insulation, refrigeration equipment, and 
lockers. Each unit is standard (40 ft. long, 10 ft. high and 8 ft. 
wide.) You can place as many as four units together. One unit 
holds 130 Walk-in or 120 Automatic type lockers. 


B- Salem developed pre-fabricated locker plants to meet two 
needs: (1) provide an economical way of expanding present 
crowded locker plants; (2) provide an opportunity to establish 
neighborhood plants or branch plants. 


C- Your present facilities will determine whether you should buy 
a custom-built locker plant or pre-fabricated units. Let Salem help 
you decide. Salem is the only manufacturer of the complete locker 


plant line—custom-built or pre-fabricated—automatic or walk-in. 







Three pre-fabricated units (360 
automatic lockers) side by side. 
Each unit is 40 feet long, 10 feet 
high, and 8 feet wide. 


* 








This illustrates how you can use 
Salem's pre-fabricated units to en- 
large your present store or locker 
plant. 





* 


Here is a single pre-fabricated 
locker unit (120 automatic lockers), 
ideal for enlarging your present 
food store or locker plant, or estab- 
lishing a branch or suburban locker 
plant. 












Write for the new booklet on Pre-Fabricated Locker Plants and 
full-color illustrations of typical installations. 


A Locker Plant is a long term investment. Buy your locker 
plant from engineering specialists. 


SALEM ENGINEERING CO. 


SALEM, OHIO 
SALEM ENGINEERING LTD. (CANADA) TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Cacuum P. late Dole Locker and Storage Plates Available 


in different sizes. 


REFRIGERATING UNITS 


for 
@ QUICK FREEZING 
e PRESERVING 
e TRANSPORTING 


FOOD 


Dole plates are used and recommended by out- 
standing Refrigeration equipment manufac- 





one Freeze Plate Unit turers. Used by the Government for Cold 
Available in different sizes. Storage Rooms in the U. S. A. and Foreign 
Bases. 





DOLE 


‘VUGCHHMIH 
COLD PLATES 


Write for Catalogs, Engineering assistance 
or a representative to call —no obligation 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5910 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 30, Illinois 
N. Y. Branch: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 























Include the KANE... 
in Your Plans 


When considering new equipment, or 
plant expansion, — include the nation- 
ally accepted and economical Kane 


Boiler, — for every service where an 





automatic gas-fired source of steam is 
indicated — Sizes up to 30 H. P. Advan- 


tages are: Precise temperature control; 





Cleanliness; Minimum space required; 
Long, trouble-free service life; and Kane Boilers are built 
to A.S.M.E. Standards. 

Plan steam boiler requirements well in advance to be sure’ 


of having steam when needed. 


CVFELCT 


Manvia 
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exchangers, elimination of cepogi 
on heat transfer surfaces nd yg 
of low pressure steam for vacuyp 
cooking. Vacuum pans and evapora ( 
tors, however, require considerable! 
quantities of condensing water, © 















Part II of Mr. Reichman’s artigls 
will appear in the December issue — 
THE EDITOR, 


Reference 
1, Water Pollution in the United States. Thin 
Report of the Special Advisory Committee on 
Water Pollution, National Resources Commit 
tee, House Document No. 155, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Is Your Organization 
Stagnating? 






(Continued from page 73) 











has gone the spark, the energy and 
the stimulation which had made the 
organization click. Organizational 
stagnation has set in. One by one 
the various divisions of the business 
fall into line with the pattern laid 
down by the boss. The sales man- 
ager tries for a time to overcome 
the handicap, but his efforts are not 
recognized, nor is adequate support 
given to his long-range programs. 
Soon, too, he follows the easiest way 
and begins to coast. And then it is 
only a matter of time until the sales- 
men themselves have devised a de- 
fensive formula that is easier of 
execution and yet produces sufficient 
results to be in harmony with top- 
executive tempo. 



































Down, Down It Goes 


The works manager finds himself 
in a similar position. The boss used 
to look forward with eagerness to 
better production methods and ma- 
chines, but now he seems satisfied. 
The attitude always seems to be the 
same when analyzed: “We're doing 
O.K., so why spend the money on 
new and better methods and ma 
chines.” So the works manager 
slackens his pace to that of the boss, 
and the cancerous growth is started 
throughout the factory organiza 
tion. Down, down, down :t goes, 
finally rooting itself wel! in the 
minds of the workers themselves. 
Soon, too, the other major divisions 
of the company are affected. 

The foregoing pattern of events 
is no myth. It is happening every 
day in American industry. The f 
industry is no exception. Ii is pe 
haps even more susceptible to col 
tracting this contagious disease 
than many others. Let there be 0 
complacency in the minds of aly 
one who influences or controls the 
production or distribution of edible 





























PURE VAN IL L. 5 
10 Fold Superfine _ 


THE [DEAL CONCENTRATE 
FOR MANUFACTURING TOP QUALITY 
PURE VANILLA EXTRACT 


Produced by Felton from finest quality beans, assuring 
outstanding flavor character. Simply dilute to requisite 
strength. Economical and easy to use. 

Write for sample and current quotations for spot 
delivery or contract. 


FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
599 JOHNSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 


Branches in Boston « Philadelphia « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Chicago « Dallas » Montreal * Toronto « Vancouver * Winnipeg * Mexico City 


Faron 


« St. Louis 


Manufacturers of Flavors, 
Essential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals 


There's a Feltou Flavor for your Product, 
Teoted in the Batch, Perject for the purpose 





e@ Quicker Heating 
@ Small Size 
@ Light Weight 
e@ One Moving Part 


e Low Price 


Sold by more than 100 
Mill Supply Distributors 
throughout the U.S. A. 
See your supply house or 
write for Catalog T-1739. 


YARNALL-WARING CO., 127 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 


TRAP 


TR 
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products, for there is today a reyo- 
lution under way in the focd ip. 
dustry. Make no mistake that past 
success and past and present ac. 
ceptance of products by the public 
is a criterion of enduring profits, 
Agricultural production methods 
are advancing rapidly. Basic cost 
relations between various raw foods 


is changing in unpredictable ways, 


Industrial production methods are 
rapidly advancing. Technological re- 
search on processes and mechanical 
research on machines will bring to 
the consuming public foods of better 


quality, of better value and in more. 


convenient forms. 


No Time to Stagnate 


The food industry is in an era of 
transition. This is no time to con- 
tract a case of organizational stag- 
nation. At the present time, sickness 
will be doubly severe. Now is the 
time for the top executives of every 
concern in every branch of the food 
industry to have a serious consulta- 
tion with itself about itself. Its 
state of mind should be analyzed 
carefully, its capacity to lead and 
stimulate should be gaged. Above 
all, it should not hesitate to step 
aside and delegate responsibility 
and authority to successfully meet 
the challenge of the century. 


—End— 


How To Make 
Canned Hamburgers 


(Continued from page 86) 





thermostatic control over the tem- 
perature of the cooking fat (to give 
the desired variations in tempera- 
ture) and by means of a variable- 
speed drive on the conveyor carrying 
the patties through the cooking vat 
(to give the time desired variations 


- in cooking time), the variations in 


the composition of the patties can be 
compensated for and a hamburger of 
satisfactory uniformity obtained. 
Canning 

As the trays of surface-cooked 
hamburgers emerge from the fat, 
they are held on a conveyor over 4 
drip pan at the discharge end of the 
vat for about 5 minutes and drained 
free of excess cooking fat. After 
draining, the trays are packed by 
two’s into 300x200 tinned cans. 

Because of the resilient texture 
of the patties. (resulting from thelr 
raw-meat center at the end oi the 
cooking and draining period), the 
top pattie bulges above the top of the 
open can. This gave trouble in tlie be- 
ginning because it resulted in meat 
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IN THIS DAIRY LABORATORY absolute cleanliness is 
imperative. Temperature and humidity must be main- 
tained at desired levels. Yet an ample supply of natural 
light is required for this precision work. The owners 
found that one unique building material would help 
solve all these problems. That is why they installed PC 
Glass Blocks in large lighting panels. 














THE NEW ARGUS PATTERN—Especially designed for 
high ight transmission, good light diffusion when laid 
with flutes either vertical or horizontal. Has smooth 
outside faces—parallel, identical interior flutes. With 
uly cleanable smooth faces, this conventional pattern 
is designed for both decorative and utilitarian use. 
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F YOU are concerned with plant construction and moderniza- 
I tion, let us remind you that PC Glass Blocks are attractive 
and practical. Furthermore, that there are many ways in which 
PC Glass Block construction serves and saves in new and 
modernized food processing plants. 

PC Glass Blocks distribute generous floods of daylight over 
wide areas. Insulating properties lessen heat losses through 
lighting areas, help maintain temperature and humidity levels, 
ease the load of air-conditioning and heating equipment. Infil- 
tration of chilling drafts, gritty dust, is prevented because PC 
Glass Blocks are an integral part of the wall. They exclude 
unpleasant sights, dampen disturbing sounds. 

Glass surfaces are sanitary, are quickly and easily kept 
immaculately clean. PC Glass Blocks do not break readily, 
rarely if ever need repair or maintenance. 


In planning new construction and modernization you can 
insure added beauty, sanitation and economy by using PC 
Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 779, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


[rrrseunen 
ALSO MAKERS OF 
C PC FOAMGLAS 


e 
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CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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10,000 Furs in Storage 








= | 
COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION 


CENTER Serves Over 15,000 Customers 


Pat Denham's model plant, covering an en- 
tire block at Oklahoma City, provides ten dis- 
tinct services: it has the world's largest 
food-locker system, safekeeps 10,000 furs, oper- 
ates a general freezer storage, makes crystal- 
clear ice, processes all kinds of foods, does 
quick-freezing, sells frozen foods, runs a restau- 
rant, has a gas station, and includes a big 
laundry. Frick refrigerating, ice-making, and air 
conditioning equipment carries all the cooling 









loads. 





48,000 Cu. Ft. Freezer Storage 


Sascsaccesttee 






14-Ton Ice-Making System 


METAL FOIL, 
tke 





RAP your product in metal foil and know 
Wi well protected! That’s because Trans- 
Pac’s metal foil packages safeguard it from heat, 
moisture and dirt right up until the minute the 
package is opened. 

Whether it’s metal foil or any one of many 
other superior packaging materials, Trans-Pac 
can plan your packaging needs now. In addition 
to our own staff, we work closely with the engi- 
neering and research divisions of the leading 
manufacturers of packaging supplies. 

Our long experience dealing with diversified 
products equips us to turn out the best in mod- 
ern packaging. We should be happy to advise 


you on your particular post-war packaging needs. 


TRANS-PAC SERVICES, we. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19.N. Y. 
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Air Conditioned Sales Room 


Bulletin 126 tells how any town or city can 
profit from a similar COMMUNITY REFRIG- 
ERATION CENTER. Write for your copy now. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


















TRANS-PAC SERVICES, INC. 
PACKAGES PRODUCTS 
for the following organizations: 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
CAMPBELL’S SOUP CO. 

J. C. ENO, INC. 

CHEF BOY-AR-DEE INC. 


LEADER NOVELTY CANDY CO., INC. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, INC. 
THE ANACIN CO. “WHITEHALL” 
CARTER PRODUCTS, INC. 
BREAKSTONE BROS., INC. 
MARLON CONFECTIONS Co. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
DORSET FOODS, LTD. 
CONFECTION CABINET CORP. 

_ AMERICAN DIETAIDS CO., INC. 
UNION FOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
ROMANOFF CAVIAR CO. 











being forced into. the space between 
the edge of the lid and the top edg, 
of the can during closing and pre. 
vented a complete seal. This diff. 
culty was overcome by installing q 
mechanical compressing device 
ahead of the closing machine to 
press the patties in the can until 
some of their water content was 
forced out into the can. This water 
is subsequently taken up during the 
retort cooking, to leave the ham- 
burgers free of any objectionable 
water and rendered fat in the cap. 

Immediately following the press- 


ing operation, the cans continue via § 


a standard canning-line conveyor to 
the clincher for a loose closing. Then 
they go to the closing machine, 
where they are sealed under approxi- 
mately a 20-in. vacuum. To assure 
sterility as well as full cooking of 
the patties, the sealed cans are re- 
torted for 60 minutes at 240 deg, F, 

With the foregoing methods, and 
with a production line as shown in 
Fig. 1, the 6-oz. cans of hamburgers 
were produced for the Army ata 
rate of 6,000 cans (12,000 ham- 
burgers) per hour. 


—End— 


Quick Cooling of Cream 
Improves Butter 


(Continued from page 89) 





picked up by the truck, arrived at 
the plant at a temperature of 70 deg. 
F. A 0.05 percent increase in acidity 
had occurred, representing a per- 
centage increase over the original 
acidity value of only 7.1. It will be 
noted that the station temperature 
was 88 deg. F. and the average 
temperature for the 24-hour period 
was 80 deg. F. 

Trial 2 conducted under more. ad- 
verse temperature conditions also 
gave excellent results when the 
cream was cooled to 56 deg. F. but 
somewhat less desirable results 
when cooled to only 60 deg. F. In 
Trial 3, the average temperature for 
the 24-hour period was 74 deg. F, 
which resulted in considerably less 
acidity development in the control 
sample than occurred in the other 
two trials. Acidity increases in the 
cooled samples were held to a min 
mum. a 

Results of these field tests indi- 
cate that the unit cooler effectively 
cools cream under practical opera 
ting conditions. In addition, the tex 
ture of the cream is improved 8? 
that it is smooth and flows readily. 
Also it is in ideal condition for 
sampling. 

Results of these test holdings aré 
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Boston 


Pioneer | 


FOOD 





Come to 


NOPCO 


FOR DEPENDABLE 


VITAMIN A 


AND 


VITAMIN D 


CONCENTRATES 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston + Cedartown,Ga. + HARRISON, N. J. + Chicago + Richmond, Calif. 


Pioneer producers of natural Vitamin A and Vitamin D Concentrates, Rice Bran Concentrate and Calcium Pantothenate 
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GUARD 


Guard Against 
Deterioration! 












Variable, uncertain storage 
temperatures defeat the 
purpose of your cold stor- 
age rooms — they injure 
your reputation for quality. 
With rugged JAMISON- 
BUILT Cold Storage Doors 
on guard, your products are 
safe. INSTALL THEM 
NOW! It will pay you! 


Consult nearest branch or address 


JAMISON ;<7!. DOOR CO. J 


Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


AMISON- 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 





Jamison Standard Cooler 
Door. See Bulletin 122. 








CUSTOM-FABRICATED 


Gasco Metat Equipment 
PRODUC Foop PROCESSING 


INDUSTRIAL CUSTOM-FABRICATORS FOR 35 YEARS 


GLASCO 


STAINLESS STEEL 


BINS 


Many of the most successful food 
plants in the United States have 
ordered—and re-ordered — this 
or other units of GLASCO Fab- 
ricated-to-Order EQUIPMENT, 
comprising Containers, Buckets, 
Trays, Trucks, Bins, Tanks, etc. 
Our long experience in this field 
well qualifies us to advise you on 
your equipment problems to save 
time and expedite production. 


GLASCO : 
EQUIPMENT IS 
FABRICATED IN ALL METALS U 


Our plant and facilities are complete for the fabrication of 
equipment from the following metals: aluminum, copper and 
brass, galvanized steel, lead and zinc, Monel Metal, stainless 
steel, stainless-clad, steel and iron, structural steels and tin. 


AND ITS SALES 
SUBSIDIARY 


GLASCO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


TWO WAIT ST., PATERSON, N. J 


GUSTAV GLASER CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE & PLANT 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVE 
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given practical value by the fy 
that use of the cooler has made py, 
sible transportation of cream fron 
the receiving station to the plant j 
an unrefrigerated truck on an ove. 
night haul without appreciable jp. 
creases in acidity. This result ws 
obtained in spite of the fact that the 
cooled cream was placed on the 
truck along with the uncooied cream 
and without any extra precaution; 
If all the cream on a trick wer 
cooled in this manner, there not only 
would be less rise in temperatur 
during transportation but less mul. 
tiplication of organisms and legs ip. 
crease in acid. A corresponding im 
proveinent would result in the qual. 
ity of butter made from the cooled 
cream over that made from uncoole( 
cream. 

The effective principles of the 
Erickson unit cooler are: (1) Cool 
ing by direct expansion is undoubt- 
edly more effective than cooling 
through some intermediate material 
such as water or brine. (2) The 
fluid being cooled is continuously 
circulated over the cooling surface. 
(3) There is no time lag. Microbio- 
logical changes are stopped at once; 
organisms do not continue to de 
velop during the cooling as they may 
in the case of a cooling operation 
that requires hours for completion. 


Other Applications 


The unit cooler also can be usel 
to cool heavy-bodied materials other 
than cream. In plants manufactur: 
ing cultured milk in 10-gal. cans, 
cooling the product after incubation 
is a problem. The reduction in tem- 
perature is slow when the can i 
placed either in cold water or in 
cooler. Unless cultures are coolei 
promptly after the desired incuba 
tion, the organisms continue tt 
grow, resulting in overripened an 
weakened cultures. The consequel 
loss of flavor is serious from a qual 
ity standpoint if the product is in 
tended for consumption. The loss oj 
vigor is important if the culture }§ 
used for manufacturing purposes, 4 
in cheese making, or if itis used t 
inoculate larger batches of starter 

In various manufacturing proc 
esses, the cooling of sirups and-fla 
voring’ materials presents problems 
due tothe heavy bodies of the me 
terial.”From:a quality standpoint 
the chocolate sirup used in ice creat! 
is improved by thorough cooling im 
mediately after manufacture. In the 
carbonated beverage industry, the 
sirups used to make the various ber- 
erages must be cooled before bell 
added to the carbonated’ water 
avoid loss of carbon dioxide. Th 
unit cooler is suited for the solutia 
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Foxboro Elapsed-Time Tem- 
perature and Pressure Control- 
ler installed on retort at Del- 
ham Food Products Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


* 


How Foxboro Elapsed-Time Temperature 
Controllers Help Delham Food Products 
Company Make Tastier Meat Spreads 

Knowing that no additional texture or flavor can be 
imparted to food products after they leave the retort, 
the Delham Company specified Foxboro Elapsed-Time 
Temperature Controllers to insure maximum retention 
of these qualities during the processing. 

Here's why Foxboro Elapsed-Time Temperature Con- 
troller: provide two-way flavor protection almost im- 
possibl:: :o maintain by manual control. As soon as 
retort ic:perature reaches the required degree, these 


RECORDING - CONTROLLING - INDICATING 
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improved automatic food-processing controllers “take 
over” and hold it on the button throughout the cook. 
Further, through a simple setting on the outside of the 
case, they automatically time the cook...shut off 
steam at the end of the cooking period, and light a 
signal lamp to call the operator's attention. There’s no — 
chance of undercooking or overcooking ... no need for 
continuous watching by the operator. ' 

Full details of these automatic time- and flavor-sav- 
ing retort controllers will be sent on request. Write to 
our nearby branch, or directly to The Foxboro 


‘Company, 30 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


fl 


FOXBORO 


S PAT OFF 


nstruments 








TEMPERATURE 
REGULATORS 


re 





Usea Powers No. 11 Tempera- 
ture Indicating Regulator when 
you want the advantages ofan 
easy-to-read dial thermometer 
combined with a dependable 
self-operating regulator. The 
dial thermometer gives a visual 
check on the performance of 
the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust for the required op- 
erating temperature. Various 
dials and ranges are available. 


Is Easy To Instal!—because both 
the thermometer and the regu- 
lator operate from the same 
thermal system—only one 
tapped opening is required. 
Write for Circular 2511 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
27 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
231 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.— Offices 
In 47 Cities... See your phone directory. 

7° 


OVER 50 YEARS 


OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


~ 
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of many of these manufacturing 


problems. Undoubtedly there are 
other instances where its use will 
solve quality or mechanical prob- 
lems. 


Not Limited 


Also, the cooler is not limited in 
use to cooling viscous products. It 
is well adapted for cooling milk on 
the producing farms. Freshly drawn 
milk universally contains microor- 
ganisms varying in number in pro- 
portion to the care exercised in pro- 
duction. If the freshly drawn milk 
is cooled rapidly and completely, 
growth of the microorganisms is 
prevented. This result is essential in 
the production of high quality, low 
count milk, particularly for infant 
and convalescent feeding. 

Size and construction of the unit 
used for cooling cans of cream are 
by no means the only size and con- 
struction that can be used. The unit 
lends itself to various designs to 
handle different volumes of mate- 
rial. The principle utilized in the 
shape and details of the cooling cyl- 
inder offers promising possibilities 
in the cooling of relatively large vol- 
umes of liquids in receiving or food 
processing plants. 


Cost Is Low 


The original cost of the direct ex- 
pansion unit cooler, in all probabil- 
ity, will not vary greatly from the 
cost of the cabinet type coolers op- 
erating on the water-bath principle. 
The operating cost is low because 
the unit consumes current only when 
actually in operation. The figures 
obtained thus far on cream station 
operations indicatc that a saving in 
cost of electricity of approximately 
50 percent can be expected when a 
cabinet-type water-bath cooler is re- 
placd with a direct-expansion unit 
cooler of the Erickson design. 


—End— 


Chemists Helped Britain 
To Weather the War 


(Continued from page 101) 





not on nutritional grounds, to en- 
force 85 percent flour. At first, the 
millers produced a meal of high fiber 
content (say 1.0 percent) rather 
than a flour. Later, by means of im- 
proved milling methods, they made 
a flour of only about 0.4 percent 
fiber at this extraction. This led to 
the excellent research into the dis- 
tribution of the various vitamins in 
the grain, which culminated in the 
discovery that 60 percent of the 
total Bi resided in only 1.5 percent 
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Note the principle 
of operation illus- 
trated and you will 
See why Bump 
ee Pumps have a low 
eatin maintenance cost. 
The internal seals do 
not revolve and 
there is no contam- 
ination of the fluid 
being pumped, as 
the bearings are en- 
tirely separate from 
the pumping cham- 
ber. There are no 
grease cups and no 
internal threads — 
only 2 moving parts. 

N Bump Sanitary 

Pumps are easy fo 
clean and easy to maintain. 

As one food processing company that has 
been using a large number of Bump Pumps in 
operation for years says: ‘We use Bump Pumps 
because, in our opinion, they doa better job 
at a lower total cost to us than any ojfer pump 
now offered on the market”. 

Bump Sanitary Pumps are positive action, 
self-priming under head pressures, anc deliver 
a constant volume per revolution, regcrdless of 
speed or pressure. They can be opercted at 
slow speed without churning action, v'bration 
or agitation within the pump. 





Available in 


lustrated cata- 
log upon re- 
quest. 
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NEWS YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR... 


“Stainless Steel has been released for civilian use’’ 


1 eg and users of food process- 
ing equipment who have been 
handicapped by the wartime restric- 
tions on stainless steel will welcome this 
announcement. 

While it does not mean that U-S-S 
Stainless Steel will be immediately 
available in unlimited quantities—mili- 
tary needs still having preference—it 
does assure that more and more U:S-S 
Stainless Steel will be increasingly 
forthcoming... 

So, if you have been planning to give 
your equipment the practical, money- 
saving advantages that only stainless 
offers, order it now and make it a point 
to specify “preferably of U-S-S Stain- 
less Steel.” 





For U-S-S Stainless Steel is a per- 
fected, time-tested product. There’s no 
better stainless made. Wherever used it 
helps to increase output, to lower costs 
and to keep quality uniformly high. 

The high strength of U-S-S Stainless 
Steel, its superior resistance to so many 
of the organic and inorganic acids, its 
ability to preserve natural flavor and 
color, its greater ease of cleaning and 
the fact that it stands up and looks 
like new after years of hard service, are 
unique advantages that pay off big. No 
one knows this better than those owners 
of U-S-S Stainless equipment who have 
watched it consistently outperform less 
efficient materials during these years of 
stepped-up production. 


U-S*S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Presents he 
fT] A 
Theatre Guin 44 
Onthe Ain Sy‘ R4A 
Every SUNDAY EVENING EL Um 
AMERICAN Network (Blue) " ” 




























* As you face the problems of post- 
war competition your ability to 
produce a better product at a lower 
price will meet its keenest test. Put 
your equipment in the best com- 
petitive position by incorporating, 
where it will do the most good, the 
finest stainless steel produced — 
U-S-S Stainless Steel. Our new 
book.“U-S-S Stainless Steel in the 
Food Handling and Processing In- 
dustries” tells the whole story. 



























STAINLESS 
STEEL 
PAILS 


READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 

















5 GAL. CAPACITY 


Size 101/.” x 16” 


*B5 


while they last! 
Stainless Lids, if desired, $1.25 


A limited quantity of these pails was manu- 
factured from a surplus of aviation stainless 
steel. Naturally, when this lot is gone there 
will be no more. Hundreds are already in use 
in food and chemical plants. 

If orders for these pails are received this 
month, we will ship anywhere in the U.S.A. 
at our expense. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


MASTERCRAFT PRODUCTS 


1136-48 North American St. 
Philadelphia 23, Penna. 
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of the berry, the portion known as 
the scutellum. The problem was to 
mill so as to include the majority of 
the scutellum in the flour sack and 
to exclude the branny fibrous por- 
tions which were not really rich in 
Bi. If it had not been for the ship- 
ping-space problem, it is probable 
that the enrichment-of-bread policy 
would have been followed. Indeed, at 
one time, white flour enriched with 
vitamin Bi was introduced officially 
and was compulsory in certain dis- 
tricts. 


Flour Improved 


Today, the extraction has been re- 
duced to 80 percent. This flour has 
only 0.2 percent fiber but still con- 
tains 2.4 ug per gram of Bi, 0.85 ug 
per gram of riboflavin, 16ug per 
gram of nicotinic acid and 1.65 mg 
per 100 g. of iron. The color is much 
better than would have been ex- 
pected for a flour of this extraction 
in prewar days. Of course, such flour 
is not of as good color as the en- 
riched white flour in U.S.A, Nor is 
it as rich in the principal B vita- 
mins. 

At present, a government inquiry 
is determining the nature of the 
postwar loaf. Whether this will 
mean that flour will have to be 
milled to a set extraction so as to 
comply with certain vitamin stand- 
ards or whether—as the writer 
hopes, since he believes it to be the 
best all-round policy—the principle 
of enrichment will be pursued as in 
the U.S.A. is in the lap of the Gods. 
So far, the meetings have been pri- 
vate and the public does not know 
what is happening. It is to be hoped 
that public opinion will not be ig- 
nored—the matter is too important 
for that. 

Error in Eire 


The problem of flour extraction is 
not easy, since consideration must 
be given to the provision of milling 
byproducts for animal feeding. 
Again, it is easy to make serious 
mistakes, as instanced by what took 
place recently in Dublin, Eire. Ad- 
mittedly, the diet of the children of 
the poorer classes in Dublin is far 
from satisfactory. Owing to insuffi- 
ciency of vitamin D and a low milk 
consumption, the intake of calcium 
is not as high as is desirable. How- 
ever, no serious trouble arose until, 
owing to the war conditions, the 
flour extraction was raised to 100 
percent, Within a few months—ap- 
parently because the phytic acid in 
the whole meal threw the calcium 
out of the diet- -incipient rickets 
started to develop in young children. 
The incident was as high as 50 per- 
cent for children under two years of 
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Your comprehensive 
guide to the chemical 
process industries 


A reference manual of 
present-day procedures — 
broken down into unit 
processes and unit opera- 
tions. 





HIS important new 

957-page manual 
makes available in handy 
reference form a tremend- 
ous compilation of au- 
thoritative data on the 
most modern procedures 
used in the manufactur- 
ing of chemicals and chemical products, Here 
you have a cross-section of the chemical proc- 
ess industries, with the basic procedures for 
each analyzed and described by flow sheets 
showing the unit processes and unit opera- 
tions. 


THE CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


By R. Norris Shreve 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, Purdue University 


McGraw-Hill Chemical Engineering Series 
957 pages, 53%, x 8%,, 256 iilustrations, $7.50 


Definitely a new approach, the book fol- 
lows closely modern factory practice, and 
shows actual industrial procedures, illustrated 
by hundreds of flow sheets, with important 
integrated material on equipment, costs, raw 
materials, etc., and with typical problems to 
be worked out. 


Covers not only the manufacture of such chemicals as 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, phosphorus, 
etc., but also includes a full description of the many man- 
ufacturing industries based on important chemical! changes, 
such as the making of: 


plastics e natural and synthetic rubber 
pulp and paper e perfume and flavoring 
explosives e sugar and starch products 
petroleum and wood products 

synthetic fibres ® glass industries 


paint, varnish and lacquer 


38 authoritative chapters include: 


Fuels. Power and Air Conditioning 

The Destructive Distillation of Coal 

Fuel and Industrial Gases 

Industrial Carbon 

The Ceramic Industries 

Cements, Calci and Magnesium Compounds 
Potassium Salts and Mixed “Fertilizers 
Electrolytic Industries 


See if 10 days — on approval 





‘ 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. ' 
330 W. 42nd St., New York (8 : 

‘ 

Send me Shreve’s CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUS: 4 
TRIES for ten days’ examination on approval. In 10 , 
days I will send $7.50, plus few cenis postaxe, OF } 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 4 
' 

‘ 

‘ 


NAM: cic ccccccccavcews tcic,s sarees omyeioes se os sium 
AGOTOES® 6 .0.cinc'c dss WE ata R oa eo cee neease «> Comme ' 
City and State ...........%5 Se sedeccggeccees +s enim ' 
ou Se ae eee rrr Sere ' 
COMI cs esnadae. Sinekea oBteantwe ree Foo:!- 11-46 ' 

(Books sent on approval in the U. 8. only) } 
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ber @ t's one thing for a food processor to read about a colloid 
in . . . . e . . 
aoe mill... how it can improve emulsification of liquids, dis- 
ia integration of solids . . . dispersion of pastes. But it’s some- 


thing even more convincing to learn at first hand how his 
own materials can be processed in a Premier Colloid Mill. 
Let a test show you that the colloid mill method of dis- 


persion means: — fine particles made finer by hydraulic 
shesring action .. . product ingredients uniformly mixed . . . 
homogenizing done economically . . . vegetables, fruits and 


other fibrous materials finely ground and disintegrated. With 
Premier it means better products more profitably processed. 
Among them are beverages, soda fountain products, extrac- 
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= Let an tndividually-made “PRETER PREVIEW” 
a shou you how Colloid MU Processing gywees 
teller oulful, Production Economy and Officiency 


tions, mayonnaise, salad dressing, mustard, food, meat and 
fish pastes, nut and vegetable pastes, and soya beans. 

Premier is equipped to make individual test runs. This 
affords you an authentic Premier Preview made in the testing 
department of a completely-equipped laboratory and carried 
out by technical men specializing in colloid chemistry. All 
you have to do is send your material to us at Premier, and 
compare the results with those produced by your present 
methods. It will pay to compare the costs, too — and we can 
give them to you. Premier Mill Corporation, Factory and 
Laboratory, Geneva, N. Y.; General Sales Offices, 110 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
















































For food plant cleaning, 
it takes something more than 
active alkali content to 
make a detergent. Metso has 
that extra something —a safety factor. 









Sure, Metso removes the solid dirt, grease ™ ° 
and oil quickly. More than that, a e 
special component in Metso (soluble silica to the 
chemist) protects sensitive metals. That's why 

equipment and utensils stay bright and shiny when 
they are cleaned regularly with Metso. 








Philadelphia Quartz Co., Dept. D, 125 S. Third St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
Sodium Metasilicate U. S. Pat. 1898707 






































“The Right Belt for 
Your Job’’ means CYCLONE 


U-S:S CYCLONE METAL CON- tion for quality, built on 25 
VEYOR BELTS are made in three years’ experience in manufacturing 
types: Chain Link, Flat Wire, and metal conveyor belts, is your guaran- 
I'lex-Grid—and each type is made in tee of dependable, long-lasting, effi- 
a variety of metals, alloys and fin- cient service. The technical knowl- 
ishes. This gives you a wide selection edge of Cyclone engineers is at your 
from which to choose the conveyor service. Offices in principal cities . . . 
belt best suited to the operating factories in the Middle West and on 
conditions at your plant. the Pacific Coast. Write for free 
Cyclone’s enviable reputa- catalog No. 3. 
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was added to the flour, as 


been maintained in a most : 


own way. 
—End— 


Tartrates Recovered 


From Winery Wastes 
(Continued from page 79) 


age. For this reason, it was (ecideq 
to reduce the extraction to °5 per. 
cent, although no calcium ca: bonate 
i: Great 
Britain. Already the results ‘ .dicate 
that the incidence of rick s hag 

dropped to nearly half whai ‘t was. 
In Great Britain, good he: ‘th has 
‘mark- 
able way. And perhaps the reader 
will, on reflection, agree wth the 
contention that the chemist in the 
food industry—particularly the 
cereal chemist—played his part well 
in the victory to which we al:, in our 
various countries, contributed in our 





For the above reasons it is im- 
perative to arrive at the right pH 
value. If the material to be pre 
cipitated is rich in its concentra- 
tion of cream of tartar—as in the 
first run of table or dessert wine 
lees slop—but not clean and clear, 
care should be taken to stay close 
to or under a pH of 4.8. Should the 
material be absolutely _ brilliant, 
however, a higher pH may be al- 
lowed. The recovery of calcium tar- 
trate will be higher when the physi- 
cal condition of the waste material 


warrants a pH of 5.3 to 5.6. 


There is no set rule, governed by 
the equation mentioned above, as to 
the specific pH for each batch. It 
is the experience of the operator 
and his knowledge of these mate- 
rials and their behavior that is 
most important in this respect. 
However, the author recommends 
the following precautions pertain- 
ing to pH points in this recovery 


process: 


Should lees material (dessert or 
table) show a lower concentration 
than 0.1 Ib. per gallon of calcium 
tartrate and a cloudy condition, the 
pH point should not exceed 4.2 to 
| 4.4. In clear material of this type 
the pH can be as high as 4.8 to 5.0. 

Cleanliness of the material 's the 
determining factor in precipi‘ ating 


calcium tartrate from dis: 
slop, where average concent?’ 
are about 0.03 lb. of cream of : 
per gallon. If slops are cle 


prior to precipitation, a high« 


may be attained with safety. 
ever, if calcium tartrate is p’ 


tated from nonclarified slop, the pH 
should be maintained under 4.4 to 


produce a quality product. 
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The right pack- 
age can beitsown 
best salesman in 
the modern self- 
serv'co store. It can suggest... 
recommend .. . sell itself. 


VISIi': 'TY is a vital factor. Pack- 
aged“: Ju Pont Cellophane, your 
prodi.«: tells a convincing sales 
story .» the shopper’s eyes, the 
lery § SOurcs »! 85 per cent of her pur- 
ions § chasing -mpressions. In a glimpse, 
fed the shooper gets a sales message 
pH that ev.:nces the product... fur- 
nishes «idence of its quality... 
pH §& SUsgesis ways to use it. 


THE SUPERIOR PROTECTION of 
Du Pont Cellophane helps keep 
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Will the best salesman 


in the store work for you? 


customers sold on a product. This 
sanitary, moistureproof film helps 
maintain original quality that 
builds repeat sales. 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE provides 
transparent protection at lowest 
cost, reducing distribution ex- 
pense, making your package an 
economical as well as an efficient 
salesman for your product. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET, ‘Help 
Yourself to Lower Distribution 
Costs.”’ You may find its analysis 
of the function of the package in 
today’s merchandising picture a 
valuable help in planning for 
more sales. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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From the equation, it is evident 
that the amounts of CaCle and Cao 
to use are, respectively, 110.99 g. 
and 56.09 g. This is equivalent to 
about 0.3 lb. of CaCle and 0.2 Ib, of 
CaO per pound of cream of tartar. 
From actual experience ii, was 
found that an excess of CaClo is 
desirable. The usual addition of this 
salt is 3 lb. per pound of cream of 
tartar. Since the CaO is added to 
a certain pH, it is not added by 
weight as is the chloride. 


Tartrates from Wine Stones 


Wine is stored, for various pur- 
poses, in tanks and, during storage, 
cream of tartar will crystallize out 
of the wine and form on the sides 
of the tanks. There are two meth- 
ods for removin: this formation 
from tanks, the most commonly 
used is manual chipping of the ma- 
terial from the inside surfaces, al- 
though some. wineries use an ex- 
traction process employing either 
hot water, acid or alkaline extrac- 
tion where the tartrates are recov- 
ered as calcium tartrate. The ma- 
terial produced from chipping is 
washed, dried and shipped as crude 
argols, which are called “wine 
stones.” 


Economic Observations 


Space can not be given here toa 
complete consideration of the eco- 
nomic values to the winery of tar- 
trate recovery from each of its 
sources. An examination of recov- 
ery from distilling material still 
slop, however, may prove valuable 
since the process is very recent and 
has come into its own only in the 
last three years. 

A winery with a daily distilling 
output of 100,000 gal. should real- 
ize enough profit from the tartrates 
produced in one grape season 
(from eight to fourteen weeks) 
from still slop to defray largely the 
expenses of building and equipping 
the tartrate extraction plant. 

A fair percent of recovery can be 
expected of this 100,000 gal. of dis- 
tilling material slop. With an aver- 
age concentration figure of 0.03 lb. 
of cream of tartar per gallon of 
slop, it should average approxi- 
mately 3,000 Ib. of cream of tartar. 

When this entire theoretical 
amount is converted into calcium 


tartrate, the weight of the iatter 


would be 4,140 Ib. at its maximum 
purity of 57.6 percent tartaric acid. 
However, the solubility factor of 
calcium tartrate enters this equa- 
tion. Approximately 0.01 Ib. o* cal- 
cium tartrate will be soluble in the 
treated slop at the temperature of 
operation and this soluble portion 
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and that means Protection! 


A PACKAGE should be more than. attractive. 
It must possess important functional quali- 
ties if the product is to reach the consumer 
with its freshness intact. 

Sylvania Cellophane possesses these func- 
tional qualities. It is more than a glistening 
wrap. Sylvania Cellophane guards against 
dust, air and moisture . . . assures retention 
of flavor freshness. 

Today Sylvania offers fimer cellophane than 
ever before—cellophane that will mean better 
protection for a wider variety of products in 
the coming months, 








Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va, © Registered Trade Mark 
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We are designers and manufacturers of distinctive, original 
food packagings to your special order or available from stock. 
New packagings, including wrappings, bags and envelopes 
utilizing cardboard, plain or printed glassine, cellophane, 
laminated papers etc., will offer your products prestige and 


sales appeal. 


We can package anything you make, including frozen foods 
. . . why not send us your packaging problems? 


177 Public Ledger Bidg, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


-€. W. Twitchell Incorporated 
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bearing rubber tires mounted on strong, light mag- 
nesium hub of aircraft design, double handle model 
is $14.25, single handle model is $13.25, both prices 
F.O.B. Grand Rapids. Other wheel types are available. 
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cannot be recovered. Thus two- 
thirds of 4,140, or about 2,760 lb, 
can be recovered per day. 

Considering average purity of 
tartaric acid (54.5 percent) and the 
present market prices, the 2mount 
produced will be valued at close to 
$700. 

Since no charge should be made 
by the winery against the ram ma- 
terial, which is waste, the profits 
realized are solely determizied by 
the difference between receipts for 
the material produced and the cost 
or depreciation of equipment and 
expenses involved in production. 
Usually two men are able to take 
care of all the work involved. 


The Uses of Tartrates 


The crude tartrates, produced by 
the winery, are the raw materials 
for the production of tartaric acid 
and its derivatives. The uses to 
which these chemicals are put are 
many and varied, among which are 
baking, silvering glass, galvano- 
plastics, in dyeing < nd printing fab- 
rics, photography, tanning, medi- 
cine, in chemical reagents and in 
many war-chemical industries. 

The wine industry, realizing the 
critical need of tartrates during the 
war, did a great deal to cooperate 
with the government in the produc- 
tion of these needed materials. 
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